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THAct MAan HES US Dar Ore 
FOR BOUING FASTCOLORS 
“RIT'S Silk. 
Wool or Mixed s 
_ All weight materials 
including heavy woolens 





May Allison Knows— 


’VE found so manythings I can ‘Rit.’ This little dress, the 

ribbons, my slippers and stockings, all were ‘Rit’-ed to 

harmonize. The draperies, too, the chair covers, the 
silk on the pillows and lamp shade all fit my color scheme. 
It was such fun! And, of course, everything ‘Rit’-ed I keep 
fresh and clean with SUN FLAKE Baths.” 


FLAKED RIT and RIT CAKE, in fashionable colors, are 
used on light and heavier materials—Silk—Cotton—Wool. 
They wash and “Rit” in one operation and cannot injure 
finest fabrics). POWDERED RIT for BOILING— dark 
colors only; “Rit-s” woolens, clothing and all heavy materials, 


SUN FLAKES—airy, snowy flakes of pure soap for laun- 
dering your nicest belongings—won’t shrink woolens— 
keep white goods white. Also recommend for toilet uses, 
shampooing, manicuring, etc. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send his name 
and address, enclosing 10c in stamps, plus 2c 
postage, for full size rit CAKE, FLAKED 
RIT, POWDERED RIT FOR BOILING, any 
color, or a full size box of SUN FLAKES. 
Address Miss Rit, Dept. 100, Sunbeam Chem- 
ical Co., 2436-62 West 15th Street, Chicago. 


SUNBEAM CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(A Corporation) 
Chicago LosAngeles Cable,Wis. New York Paris London 


Makers of OZOL—the Superior Antiseptic, Disinfectant and Germicide 
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O hear the real Caruso—to hear all the 
greatest artists of the world in your own 
home just as they want you to hear them, 
it is as necessary that you should havea Victrola 
as that you should have their Victor Records. 
The Victrola and Victor Records are scien- 
tifically coordinated and synchronized in the 
processes of manufacture, making it necessary to 
use them together to achieve a perfect result. The 
greatest singers and instrumentalists are Victor 
artists not only because their interpretations are 
so faithfully recorded on Victor Records, but 
because the Victrola is the one instrument that 
plays them with the degree of perfection and 
auty of tone that meets the approval of the 
artists themselves. 
When you play Victor Records on the Victrola— 
and only on the Victrola—you really hear these 


great artists exactly as they ale 4 heard and 
approved their own work. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear. Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records 
demonstrated at all dealers on the rst of each month, 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


H!S MASTS: Vol 
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O make you say that it’s got 
to be a pretty good picture. 
But these pictures are not 
so rare as they used to be. 
You've noticed that. 





More and more often you 
run across them. Genuine 
portrayals of human virtues and ventures 
and follies and perils that are all the more 
fascinating and thrilling because so clipped- 
fromvlife, as it were. 








The kind of motion picture that carries 


“Td like to see it 
right over again” 


you off like an aeroplane—and you've no de- 
sire to get back to earth till the journey’s end. 

The kind—as you've probably noticed also 
—that bears the brand name Paramount. 

In every Paramount Artcraft Feature, 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation recog- 
nizes no limits on the scenes but the earth. 
No limits on the machinery but machinery. 
No limits on the cost but money. No limits 
on the cast but artists. No limits on the 
plot but clean, new and thrilling. 


And that’s what brings the encoresfrom you! 











Cosmopolitan Production ‘‘THE CINEMA MURDER" 
“The Cost” 

Cecil B. De Mille’s Production 
Cecil B. De Mille’s Production 


woman” With All Star Cast 








With Violet Heming Maurice Tourneur’s i 
; ie : reduction REASURE ISLAND" Charles Ray ix 
MALE AND FEMALE Maurice Tourneur’s Production “VICTORY” 


**WHY CHANGE YOUR WIFE ?"’ 


uson 1 ‘*H1s HOUSE IN ORDER" Robert Warwick i 


itzmaurice’s Production Bryant Washburn ix 
“On WITH THE DANCE" 


Latest Paramount Artcraft Features 


“The Teeth of the Tiger” 


George H. Melford Prouuction ‘THE SEA WOLF’ 
George Loane Tucker's Production 


“THE MIRACLE MAN” Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies 





Billie Burke : “WANTED—A HUSBAND" Released to March Ist THOMAS H. INCE PRODUCTIONS 
Irene Castle ix .,. THE AMATEI RW IFE"’ William D. Taylor's Production Enid B ein “Tue WOMAN IN THE SUITCASE’ 
Marguerite Clark ix “*ALL OF A St DDEN PEGGY" “HUCKLESERRY Fiat’ Eat bones Boe z OMAn 10 THE SUITCASE’ 
Ethel Clayton ix YOUNG MRS. WINTHROP Vivian Martin ix ‘Hs OFFICIAL FIANCEE” i ent bss “ oe “BE a 2 eee, 
“The Copperhead” With Lionel Barrymore = Wallace Reid ix **DOUBLE SPEED" pendent all piney Sas Vas SOee 


With David Powell Douglas MacLean and Doris May /1: 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedies 


JACK STRAW" Paramount-Al! St. John Comedies 


‘*THE Six BEST CELLARS” 











Gish #: ‘“MARY ELLEN COMES TO TOWN” 3 Ps PARAMOUNT SHORT SUBJECTS 
riffith’s Production “SCARLET Days” FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION P i issued weekly 
Wa. S. Hart ix “SAND"’ ams ruse 1 Lana fom Paramount-Burton Holmes 
**TERROR ISLAND" Travel Pictures 
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: “MARY'S ANKLE" 
*““ALARM CLOCK ANDY" 


PARAMOUNT COMEDIES 


issued weekly 
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| Pictures Reviewed 
in the Shadow Stage 
This Issue 


Save this magazine—refer to the criticisms be- 
fore you pick out your evening’s entertainment. 
Make this your reference list. 

Page 64 
The Greatest Question ... First Nationa 
The Copperhead ........ Paramount 
Page 65 


Red Hot Dollars 
Huckleberry Finn 











....ince-Paramount 
eee tes Paramount 


Eee CD OF FUE ic ceeccss Goldwyn 
Page 66 
Should a Woman Tell?....... Metro 


“Water, Water, Everywhere!”..... 
Goldwyn 


Page 67 

When the Clouds Roll By........ 
United Artists 

Everywoman..Famous Players-Lasky 


IE écbisncper ar kane Goldwyn 
Page 110 

TOO WeOwW TOD 6 .nccdcrcucs Metro 
Page 111 

Betind the Door... ...s0ce0002. Ince 
MI Sock baba Eaows Ince 
The Best of Luck............Metro 
His Wife’s Friend...... Ince-Artcraft 
Page 112 

Beckoning Reads wc cescve cou vide 


Barriscale- Hodkinson 
More Deadly than the Male...Lasky 
MI «oie ices ohh » alae Fox 
The Speak Easy. .Sennett-Paramount 
Fighting Cressey ............. Pathe 
Page 113 
Breath of the Gods. . Universal-Jewel 
Roaring Lions and Tender Hearts. . 
Fox-Sunshine 
The Lincoln Highwayman....... Fox 
The Hayseed....Paramount Comedies 
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Superstitions in the Movies 


Henry E. Dougherty 
Even the Big Stars are “Skittish.” 


The Discrepancy Hound 


He’s a Wise Guy! John Arbuthnott 
e’sa ise uy! 


Photoplay’s “Beauty and Brains” Girl—Now 
Lucille Zintheo Has Joined the Laugh-makers. 

Close-U ps 

Photoplays We Don’t Care to See 


Drawn by Norman Anthony. 


Editorial Comment 


Taking Advantage of a Villain Gene Copeland 


Charles Gerrard is Trapped Into His First Interview. 


Monkey Business 


Mrs. Joe Martin 
All About Filmland’s Monkey Wedding. 


The Prince and the Pictures 
Edward of Wales as a Film Subject. 


Clothes and Good Taste 
An Authority Speaks. 


Betty Shannon 


Elsie Ferguson 


Rotogravure 
Elsie Ferguson, Harry Carey, Irving Cummings, 
Bryant Washburn, George Walsh, Natalie; the 
youngest Talmadge and Mae Marsh’s daughter, 
Mary Marsh Arms. 


The Shadow Stage 


Burns Mantle 
Reviews of New Pictures. 


Photoplay Magazine’s Letter Contest 
How You May Win a Cash Prize. 


Director Gish 
Lillian Bosses Her Sister—for “‘D. W.” 


In Search of a Sinner (Fiction) 
Told from Constance Talmadge’s New Picture. 


Mae Marsh Is Back 
With a Daughter For a Critic. 


Jerome Shorey 


Moving Pictures and Big Business 
Read—Before You Invest in Cinema Stock. 


The Squirrel Cage 


A. Gnutt 
Laugh, Gasp and Wonder. 


Questions and Answers 


The Lady of Vast Silences 
A Word Photograph of Alice Joyce. 


Why Do They Do It? 
The Movie-Goers’ Own Page. 


The Answer Man 
Ada Patterson 


More Beautiful Than the Elephants 
A Visit With Maeterlinck. 


Mary Pickford—Director 
Aided by Chocolates and Puppies. 


Betty Shannon 


Plays and Players 
News From the Studio. 


“Whiskers” —King of Charles Ray’s Kennel 
A Lucky Dog, Eh? 


The Extra Girl Snickers 
And Can You Blame Her? 


Our Readers Say: 
Jump in With Your Own Letters. 


Cal York 


Helen Smith 
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What Do 
Motion 


Pictures 
- Mean to You? 


OU are not like any one 

else in all the world. You 

may dwell under the same 
roof, with other people; 


You may read the same books, 
look out on the same towering 
skyscrapers, hear the same 
robins sing; 


But for no two do the robins 
sing the same song; to. no two 
does a book carry the same 
message; 


THE 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


mean something to you that 
they do not mean to any one 
else in the world. No one but 
yourself has seen life through 
your eyes, has heard it through 
your ears, has breathed it 
through your nostrils. 








Photoplay Magazine 


will pay for the five 
best letters telling 


“What the Motion 
Pictures Mean to Me.” 


You may read all about it 
on page 67, this issue. 
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SAVE $43 


By Being Your Own Salesman 


Try the Oliver for Five Days at Our Expense 






































This Simple Plan Makes It 
Easy to Own an Oliver 


This sales plan is a legacy of the war, which taught us 
all new economies— ones we won’t forget. 


By reorganizing our method of distribution, we were 
able to make a radical reduction in price. 


SIBRBVBVBeBwve We did not change the famous Oliver an iota. The 
~~? t-te eS machine we now sell for $57 is the identical one formerly 
ee ee ee priced at $100—our latest and best model. 
During the war we learned that it was unnecessary to have great 
numbers of traveling salesmen and numerous, expensive branch 
houses throughout the country. We were also able to discontinue 
many other superfluous, costly sales methods. You benefit by these 
savings. 
Pre-war extravagances were ended. And our plan of selling 

made simpler. We send the Oliver to you for free trial, so that 
you may judge it, in solitude, without being influenced. 


No Money Down 


Merely send us the coupon. We ship an Oliver to you. Try it for 
five days. Then, if you agree that it is the finest typewriter at any 
price, merely send us $3 per month, until the $57 is paid. 

If you do not believe that this is the greatest typewriter opportu- 
nity, return the Oliver to us, express collect. e even refund the 
outgoing transportation charges. You have not placed yourself 
under any obligation to buy. 

When the Oliver comes to you, you will admire its many advance- 
ments—all the refinements made possible during 24 years of type- 
writer-making. A finer typewriter is impossible. The coupon below 
gives you the opportunity to be your own salesman and save your- 

self $43. 
Note that it brings EITHER an Oliver for Free Trial, or 
further information. Check it accordingly. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1473 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Price, $72 (5.02) 


Sa ees es eer ee ee 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
1473 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I keep 
it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain 


Only $3.00 
Per Month 


Do not buy or rent any typewriter 
until you know the Oliver. A five days’ 
trial will help you decide. Besides saving 
you $43, we make the payments easy. We 
ask no advance payment. But merely $3 per 
month until the $57 is paid. 

Do not confuse this offer with those for second- 
hand or rebuilt typewriters. Our $57 Oliver is 
our brand new identical Model 9, formerly priced 
at $100. It has not been changed in the slightest. 


Over 800,000 Sold 


Olivers are in use all over the world. Some of the 
large concerns in the United States using Olivers are: 
U.S. Steel Corporation, Nat’] City Bank of N. Y., Diamond 
Match Company, Pennsylvania Railroad, Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx, American Bridge Company, Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Otis Elevator Company, Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Boston Elevated Railways, N. Y. Edison Company, and a 
host of others of equal importance. 


And thousands of Olivers are used by individuals—every busi- 
ness is represented among our users. And every profession. 


You can depend on this wide use of the Oliver as a guarantee 
of its worth, 


e e 
No Finer Built t in you until fully paid for... 
° : . ° © M hippi >i Dachicuh ktradbainde «so Sabmitaeess-00s 62 eae 
‘ Examine the Oliver carefully. It 1s built in a mode} factory | pao coc iee GE under any obligation to buy. If I choose to re- | 
with a heritage of ideals. Onl the finest materials are used. And turn the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five days, 
this accounts for the prolonged life of the Oliver, its durability, its j Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book— 
inbuilt service. It is simplified in construction and built to with- The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy," 
stand the hardest usage. The Oliver in war service proved its fine | poet a ae 
design and construction. Pn 
- . - 
riter . j 
You can’t buy a better typewriter at any price | a oe 


Mail the coupon now, for either a Free Triel Oliver or further © "70et AAMiene.-----s-reenrrseosreesinvevorerssessiornrnennensocs r 
information. j is sus pda cenatt isc aeeds leeks State 


| | 
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The Most Astounding Drama ever 
Conceived by the Mind of Man 


ROMANCE of today which 
will be the actuality of to- 
morrow—piracy in the air lanes! 


A picture in which you are lifted from your 
seat——to rush, to roar, to whirl, to dive thru 
the immensity of space—to hang at a rope’s 
end a mile above the earth while the woman 
you love sweeps on above you, helpless in the 
clutches of a bandit of the air. 


Carl Lae mimile For thrill—for drama—for ice-cold nerve— 
presents for taking part in a mighty struggle in the great 
ocean of the air you will never again see such a 


picture as this—the picture for which moving 
pictures were invented. Ask your theatre today 
how soon you can see it. When it shows, go 


the Daredevil of the Skies and take all your family. 


CRE A 
KODD Ding 


Universal—Jewelll 
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BUCK JONES 


The new screén sensation. 
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GLADYS BROCKWELL 
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FOX FILM CORPORATION 
WILLIAM FOX, President 
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“WILLIAM RUSSELL \ 


\__ The mighty man of drama __} 





N such absorbing plays 
as HER ELEPHANT MAN, 


THE SHARK,SHOD WITH 
FIRE. THE LAST STRAW, 





ye 
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THE HELL SHIP and others ; 
equally entertaining these | 
supreme stars will be seen 
by millions of Americans at f 
the better theatres - d 
Your special attention | 
is directed to them to the —| 
end that you may,asa_ | 


screen connoisseur enjoy 
the greatest. offerings of 
the day - | 















Yee they form 


only part of 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


(Attend the theatre 
that presents them. 
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ELAINE 
HAMMERSTEIN 





and dislikes that it is not always an easy matter for a 


Mine PICTURE PATRONS have so many varied likes 
producer to make pictures that will please everybody. 


Every individual has individual likes and dislikes; but all indi- 
viduals, collectively, have a certain amount of the same preferences. 


And it is because of the Selznick Pictures organization’s keen 


knowledge of what everybody wants that SELZNICK PICTURES 
are so well liked. 


In SELZNICK PICTURES you get the stars that you yourself 
demand; you get the stories that you most desire—and you get 
the most artistic production that it is possible to give a picture. 


ts why CK 


CREATE 
HAPPY 
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If it’s Goldwyn 
It’s a Winner! 


Goldwyn is not an institution resting 
on the laurels of one or two great 
successes. Its aim and middle name 


is consistency! For Goldwyn does not 
make the mistake of trying to sell the BY 
public a single motion picture, but | E 


bends all its energies and its talents 
to the end that every Goldwyn pro- 


duction shall be a winner. 


ees 


You can see a motion picture any old 
time! 












Goldwyn is worth seeing all the time! 








ee 
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*. GOLDWYN PICTVRES 


CORPORATION 


SAMVEL GOLDWYN President 
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To ARTISTS 


| ye illustrators and commercial artists— 
both men and women—are regularly paid 
$250, $500, $1,000 and even more for single 
illustrations or designs—and their work is 
eagerly sought. 


Good commercial art is vital to modern business 
—millions of dollars are paid for it yearly by 
thousands of advertisers, periodicals, publishers 
and others. 


Earn $35, $75, $100 a Week and Up 


You should develop your talent for drawing—the 
opportunities open to properly trained commercial artists 
have never been excelled. Enter this modern profession 
where you can put your natural ability to its best use. 
Learn at home in your spare time by the up-to-the-minute 
“Federal ’’ Home-Study Method—a proven result-getter. 


Federal Training Highly Endorsed 


Leading illustrating companies, designers and com- 
merc ial artists have endorsed Federal Training as Amer- 
ica’s Foremost Course in Commercial Designing. On the 
Federal Advisory Council are nationally known artists 
and illustrators,— men who have won true success. You 
can now profit by their advice and experience, for each 


has contributed an exclusive, original lesson to the Federai 
Course. 


Think of having the help of such men as Charles E. 
Chambers, a leading magazine and story illustrator; 
Franklin Booth, a wonderful pen-and-ink-artist called the 

*Painter with the pen”’ ; Harold Gross, Designer for the 
Gorham Co. ; D. J. Lavin, formerly Head of the Chicago 
Tribune Art Dept. ; Edw. V. Brewer, who has done many 
illustrations for “Cream of Wheat’; C. Matlack Price, 
an authority on posters; Charles Livingston Bull, the 
well known animal painter, and others whose pic- 
tures are here shown. 


Send Today for 
“YOUR FUTURE” 


If you like to draw, by all meanssend for this 
free book. Every ambitious young man and 
woman should read it. It contains 56 pages, beau- 
tifully illustrated in colors, and shows remarkable 
work by Federal Students. It describes the 
fascinating Federal Home-Study Method, 
easy to learn and apply.—and tells 
of opportunities in this fie!d 
that will open your eyes. 


Mail the Coupon COUPON 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
3214 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen—Please send me Free Book, ““ YOUR FUTURE,” 


without obligation to me. 








Studio 
Directory 


For the convenience of our 
readers who may desire the 
addresses of film companies we 
give the principal active ones 
below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studio; 
in some cases both are at one 
address. 


AMERICAN FILM MFG. CO., 6227 Broadway, 
Chicago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (s). 


ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORP., 485 Fifth Avenue 
New York City; 516 W. 54th St., New York 
City (s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s); Hollywood, 
Cal. (s). 


BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., 25 W. 45th 
St., New York City (s); 423 Classon Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5300 Melfose 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHARLES CHAPLIN STUDIOS, La Brea and De 
Longpre Aves., Hollywood, Calif. 


CHRISTIE FILM CORP., Sunset Blvd, and Gower 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM Co., 485 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; 128 W. 56th St., New York 
City. (8). 


FOX FILM CORP., 130 W. 46th St., New York 
City; 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles (s); 
Fort Lee, N. J. (8). 


THE FROHMAN AMUSEMENT CORP., 310 Times 
Building, New York City. 


(OLDWYN FILM CORP., 469 Fifth Arenue, New 
York City; Culver City, Cal. 


THOMAS INCE STUDIO, Culver City, Cal. 


LASKY FEATURE PLAY Co., 485 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, 
Cal. (8). 


METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, New 
York City; 3 W. 61st St., New York City (8); 
1025 Lillian Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 


EXHIBITORS-MUTUAL DISTRIBUTING CORP., 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 


PATHE EXCHANGE, IND., 25 W, 45th St., New 
York City; ASTRA FILM CORP., Glendale, Cal. 
s); ROLIN FILM CO., 605 California Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. (s). 


PARALTA STUDIO, 5300 Melrose Ave., Los Ange- 
les Cal. (8s). 


ROTHACKE& FILM MFG. CO., 1339 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill, (8). 


SELIG POLYSCOPE CO., Western and Irving Park 
Blvd., Chicago (s); Edendale, Cal. 


SELZNICK PICTURES CORPORATION, West Ft. 


ce, X. J. 


UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City; Universal City, Cal.; Coytesvills, 
N. J. (s). 


VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, EB, 15th 
St. and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Holly- 
wood, Cal, (8). 


WHARTON, INC., Ithaca, N. Y. (8). 


WORLD FILM CORP., 130 W. 46th 
York City; Fort Lee, N, J. (s). 








(Write your address plainly in margin.) 
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| : Marshall 
ve i my 86=6-: Neilan’s 
Marshall | eilan | : | : : First Personally 


pres ents \"3 Produced 
| Photoplay from 


HIS OWN 
STUDIO 


‘from the novel by 


—* ames Oliver Curwood.} 
Ask the Manager of 


A First National ae » Attraction 4%). your favorite theatre 
«:: » NE WHEN he will 


present this splendid 


First National 
Attraction 


The First National Exhibitors 
Circuit, Inc., is a nation-wide 
organization of theatre owners, 
banded together to encourage ' 
the production of better pictures 


QO 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 





HIGH SCHOOL. 
COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


YOU ARE BADLY if you lack 
HANDICAPPED 


You cannot attain business or social 
You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and college entrance. 
ployers of practically all worth-while 


prominence, 


positions demand 


ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap, But you 
Let the American 


can remove it. 
School help you. 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A 
BIG FUTURE 


pepenes by some of America’s leading pro- 


essors, will broaden 


you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, 
simplified and up-to-date. It covers all sub- 
jects givenina re” gchod and meets all 

ig 
From the first lesson to the last you are 
carefully examined and coached, 


USE SPARE TIME ONLY 


Most people idle away fifty hours a week. 
Probably you do. Use only one-fifth of your 
wasted hours for study and you can remove 
your present handicap within two years. You 
will enjoy the lessons and the knowledge 
a will gain will well repay the time spent 


vequirements of a 


study. 


YOU RUN NO 


So that you may see for 
yourself how thorough and 
ee complete our training is, 
we invite you to take ten lessons in the High 

ol Course—or any course of specialized 
training in the coupon below—before decid- 
ing whether you wish to continue. If you 
are not then satisfied, we will refund your 
We absolutely guarantee 
On that basis you owe it to 


RISK 


School Co 


money in full. 
satisfaction. 
yourself to make the 

Check and mail the 
Particulars and Free 
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High School 
training. 


In fact, em- 


High School train- 


This Course, 
which has been 


your mind, and make 


School training. 





test. 
coupon NOW for full 
Bulletin, 


Dept, H-713 


Chicago, Illinois 


TRAINING-THE KEY TO SUCCESS 


Explain how 


‘ok 


Icen oy 


for the position check 


«...High School Graduate 
+--ielectrical Engineer 


..Blee. Light & Power Supt. .... 


..-fydroelectric Engineer 
...«-Lelephone Engineer 
... Telegraph Engineer 
---- Wireless Operator 
«Architect 

Building Contractor 
Civil Engineer 
...5tructural Engineer 
..Mechanical Engineer 
Shop Superintendent 
Steam Engineer 
Draftsmaa and Designer 





Lawyer | 
.Business Manager 
Certified Pub. Accountant 
..Accountant and Auditor | 
..Book keeper 
Stenographer 
....ire Insurance Expert 
...Sanitary Engineer 
Master Plumber 
Heating & Vent. Engineer 
Automobile Engineer 
Automobile Repairman 
Airplane Mechanic 
....General Education Course 
..-Common School Branches 
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PuNONTAY 


All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 


sg 


This Section Pays. 
85% of the advertisers 
using this section during 
the past year have re- 
peated their copy. 





Rate 
30cents 
per 
word 
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Business Training Institute, 


FORMS FOR MAY ISSUE CLOSE MARCH FIRST 








HELP WANTED 


YOUNG LADY, SCENARIO EXPERIENCE, TO 
translate Yidcish into English. Co-operate with au- 
thor. H. Deitch, 1446 Roosevelt Rd,, Chicago. aa 

EXAMINATIONS BVERYWHERE COMING FOR 
hundreds U. 8S. Government P»sitions. Men—Women, 
18 up, $1100 to $2000 year. Quick raise. Easy 
work, Short hours. Permanent—no layoffs. Common 
education sufficient. Pull unnecessary. List openings 
free. Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept, Q-204, 
Rochester, N. Y. eee 2 nia _ 

BE A DETECTIVE:—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY; 
good pay; travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 567 Westover 
Bldg.. Kansas City. Mo. _ orien saath ms 

WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing. 
Send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Co., 
Dept. 21. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—5 BRIGHT, CAPABLE 
travel, demonstrate and_ sell dealers. 
$50.00 per week. Railroad fare paid. Write at 
once. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 59, Omaha, Nebr. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS; $110.00 A 
month to start and expenses; Travel if desired; Un- 
limited advancement. No age limit. Three months’ 
home study. Situation arranged. Prepare for per- 
manent position. Write for booklet CM26 Standard 
Buffalo, N. . 

WANTED IMMEIIATELY, MEN, 18 UP. RAIL- 
way Mail Clerks. Commence $1500. Vacancy list free, 
Franklin Institute, Dept. 0-203, Rochester, N, Y. 

BH A DETECTIVE—-EARN BIG MONEY; EASY 
work; write Wagner, 186 East 79th St., New York, 
Dept, 582. 

BECOME DRESS DESIGNERS. 
open parlors. Sample lessons free. Write immediately. 
Franklin Institute, Dept, O-866, Rochester, N # 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN 








LADIES 
$25.00 to 


TO 





$125 MONTH OR 
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MAKE $30 NPAT SATURDAY. SPEEDERATOR 
for Fordg selling like wildfire. Used by Ford Motor 
officials, Makes any Ford run like a Packard, Stop 
stalling and bucking. Put on quick—instant satisfac- 
tion, No holes to bore. Sell ten to twelve a day easy. 
Splendid profits and exclusive territory. Write quick 
for information. Address Perrin Corgpany, 1043 
Hayward Bldg., Detroic, Michigan, 

WATERMAN’S SELF-INSTRUCTION CIVIL SERV- 
ice Courses: new 336-page bovk, Quickly prepares for 
all examinations. By mail, $2.50, Money back if 
not satisfactory. Information free. Write TODAY, 
Chicago Civil Service College. 804 Kesner Bldg., Chicago. 

TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
you have of interest to them, rou can reach them 
at a very small cost through an advertisement in the 
classified section. 85% of the advertisers using this 
section during the past year have repeated. The section 
is read and brings results, 











$40 TO $100 A WEEK. FREE SAMPLES, GOLD 
Sign Letters anyone can put on windows. Big demand, 
Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 
431-K N. Clark, Chicago. 

AGENTS. MAKB BIG MONEY 
anteed waterproof Kitehen Aprons. 
how to obtain samples without cost. 
pany, 913 Pilot Bldg., Rochester, N. 

MIRACLE MOTOR—GAS AMAZES 
3¢ worth equals gallon gasoline, Eliminates carbon. 
300% profit. Jsom, Idaho, wires: ‘‘Ship 500 pack- 
ages, Made $70 yesterday.’’ Investigate. Chas. Y. 
Butler Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

“INSYDE TIRES—INNER ARMOR FOR AUTOMO- 
bile tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; double tire 
mileage, Liberal profits. Details free.’”’ American 
Accessories Co . Cincinnati. Ohio. Dept. 9. 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN, CORRECTLY 
arranged and punctuated. Neatness, promptness. Cri- 
terion Service, _West New York, New Jersey. au 

SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN CENTS 
page. Carbon = included. Seven years’ experience. 
Marjorie Jones, 608 Reaper Block, Chicago. 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN, ARRANGED AND 
punctuated. $1.00 per thousand words. Two carbons. 


paiph lL. Myers, 725 Montrose Street, Vineland, New 
Jersey 





SELLING GUAR- 
Write and learn 
Moss Apron Com- 





MOTORISTS, 

















MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
used and endorseda by government institutions. Catalog 
free. Atlas Moving Picture Company, 438 Morton 
Blidg., Chicago. 








OLD COINS WANTED 

GENUINE OLD COIN AND LARGE 

lustrated Coin Catalog for ten cents. Just a ‘‘get ac- 

quainted’’ offer. Send NOW. B. Max Mehl, Coin 
Dealer. Mehl Bldg., Dept. P. Fort Worth, Texas. 


WATCH YOUR CHANGE. MANY COINS WORTH 
double and more their face value are in circulation. 
We pay $5.00 for 1878 Half Dollar, 8S, mint. Cash 
paid for thousands of different coins and bills, Get 
posted, Send 4c for our large Illustrated Coin Cir- 
cular. Send now. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort 
Worth, Texas 





42 PAGE IL- 








PATENTS 


PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDB BOOK 
and Evidence of Conception Blank, Send model or 
sketch for opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
References. Prompt Attention, Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co.. 763 Ninth. Washincton. D.C. 

SHEET MUSIC 

AL PIANTADOSI CO., MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 240 
W. 46th St., N -, for popularizing purposes, 
offer their latest Waltz Song ‘‘Egyptian Nights,’”’ 30c 
seller, and eleven other choice song hits, post paid 
for $1.00. 














3 YEARS THE STANDARD TRAININ 
SCHOOL FOR THEATRE ARTS 


ALVIENE SCHOOL 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUR SCHOOLS IN ONE. PRA\ 
TRAINING. THE SCHOOLS STUGENT Lowe 
THEATRE AFFORD PUBLIC STAGE ; 


Write for catalog mentioning study desired to 
A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 W. S7th St. New York City 











PIT Learn Piano 
‘ This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of pianoor organ at quarter usual 
It shows why one lesson with an 


Dr. 3s W 

includes all of the many important mod- 

ern improvements in teaching music. 
is tegen ev your Nome the great advantages of conservatory 
study, For the beginner or experienced players. Endorsed by great 
artists. Successful graduates everywhere. Scientific, yet easy to 
understand. Fully illustrated. Alli music free. Diploma granted. 

WRITE TODAY FOR FREE K 

Quinn Conservatory, Studio PC, Social Union Blidg,. Boston Mass. 








DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 

We willnot give youany grand prize if you 

answer this ad. Nor will we claim 

to make you rich in a week. But if 

you are anxious to develop your 

talent with a successful cartoonist, 

80 you can make money, send a copy 

of this picture, with 6c in stamps for 

portfolio of cartoons and sample (cones 
plate, and let us explain. 

The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 

850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


RY-TO-RIDER 


SAVES YOU MONEY 
e Buy direct and save $10 to $200n a 
bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now 
come in 44 styles, colors and sizes. 
Greatly imvroved; prices reduced. WE 
DELIVER FREE to you on approval and 
80 days trial, actual riding test. 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
& small advance over our Special Fac- 
% tory-to-Rider cagh prices. 
TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 
supplies at half usual prices, 
Do not ow a bicycle, tires, or sun- 
dries until you get our big free 
Ranger catalog, low prices and 
liberal terms. A postal brings every 


thing. 
ye A CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.T-40, Chicago 








Ranger 
Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbike 








s Army Auction Bargains 
fents $4.25 up| C. W. revolvers $2.65 up 
$Saddies 4.65 up| Army Haversacks .15 up 

2 Uniforms 1.50 up | Knapsacks -75 up 
Teamharness26.85| Army Gun slings .30 up 

, . cal. 30 single shot rifle for model 

| poy oe oe $7.77 Bait cart. $3.50 per 100 
15 acres Army Goods. Large illustrated cycio- 
pedia reference catalog—428 pages-- issue 

ts. New Circular 10 cents 


“J 1920, mailed 50 cen 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 Broadway, New York} 


“Don’t Shout” 


“I hear you. I can hear 

now as well as anybody. 

*‘How’? With the MORLEY 

PHONE. I’ve a pair in my ears 

now, but they are invisible. - 

would not know | had them in, _ 
myself, only that I hear all right. 
“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and ess. one 
can adjust it.” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO..Dept.789,26 S.15th St., Phila. 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE ‘ts guaranteed. 




















) Goraing for yp euaeth 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit 

Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
] Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
imi for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
j a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 

One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 3 week from 
photoplay writing alone. 

There is no other institution or agency’doing’so much 
| for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
1 this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
7] they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
































subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
Foanuscript criticism service. 







150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


The Home Cor School FS 
Dept. 95, Springfield, Mass. hi 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 


arn'35s100-Wée 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big Opportunities NOW. 


Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 


Motion Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished FREE 
Practical instruction; modern equipment. Day or 
evening classes; easy terms. The school of recog- 
nized superiority. Callor write for catalog No. 37. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York 505 State St., Brooklyn 














Making Trials of True Tone by Casale 


Capitalize YOUR Ability 


THE WORLD PAYS FOR a, 


This profession now offers unusual opportu- 


nities for making money. It is uncrowded, your 
time is your own. Our Correspondence Course 
with tools, and the wonderful Tune-a-Phone, our 
patented instrument of precision in sound, make 
the seemingly difficult easy to understand by any- 
one. Diploma given graduates. 16 yearsof success- 
ful correspondence teaching. Write for free book. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
401 Fine Arts Institute BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Be a “Movie” 
Photographer 


Earn $50 to $200 Weekly 
mee | work taking you to 
ts of the world 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


No connection with 
any other school 


1 oy 1269 Broadway,N.Y. 


Day or night classes. 3 months’ course complete instruction in 
General Photography and Motion Pictures operating all standard 
cameras. Expert instructors. Installments taken. Emile Brunel 
operates 20 studios in New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Pittsburgh. Call or send today for Booklet P. 



























Have you seen the Photoplay Magazine 
Screen Supplement? Ask your ex- 
hibitor when he is going to show it. 
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Become 


Get into this fascinating business NOW! 
Enjoy the freedom of an artist’s life. Let the 
whole world be your workshop. The woods, 
fields, lakes, mountains, seashore, the whirl 
of current events—all furnish material for 
your pictures. With your kit of artist’s ma- 
terials under your arm you can go where you 
please and make plenty of money. Your 
drawings will be just like certified checks! 


Never before has there been such an urgent 
need of artists as there is right now! Mag- 
azines—newspapers—advertising agencies 
— business concerns— department stores— 
all are on the lookout for properly trained 
artists. Take any magazine—look at the 
hundreds of pictures in it! And there are 
48,808 periodicals in the United States alone! 
Think of the millions of pictures they require. 
Do you wonder that there is such a great 
demand for artists? Right this minute there 
are over 50,000 high-salaried positions going 
begging just because of the lack of compe- 
tent commercial artists. 


No Talent Needed, Anyone 


Can Learn in Spare Time 


Our wonderful NEW METHOD of teach- 
ing art by mail has exploded the theory that 
“talent”? was necessary for success in art. 
Just as you have been taught to read and 
write, you can be taught todraw. We start you 
with straight lines—then curves—then you 
learn to put them together. Now you begin 
making pictures. Shading, action, perspective 
and all the rest follow in their right order, un- 
til you are making drawings that sell for $100 
to $500. No drudgery—you enjoy this method. 
It’s just like playing a fascinating game! 


Beginners Earn $50 a Week 


Every drawing you make while taking the 
course receives the personal criticism of our 
director, Will H. Chandlee. Mr. Chandlee 
has had over 35 years’ experience in com- 
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an Artist 


mercial art, and is considered one of the 
country’s foremost authorities on the subject. 
He knows the game inside and out. He 
teaches you to make the kind of pictures that 
sell. Many of our students have received as 
high as $100 for their first drawing! $50 a 
week is often paid to a good beginner! 


Our course covers every possible angle of 
Commercial Art. It does away with all the 
superfluous technique and entangling hind- 
rances of the ordinary art school. It brings 
the principles of successful drawing right 
down to fundamentals. In a word, you 
get all the benefits of a three year course in 
art at a residence school right in your own 
home—and for just a few cents a day. Your 
spare time is all that is required. A few min- 
utes a day will accomplish wonders for you! 


Free Book and Artist’s Outfit 


Mail coupon now for this valuable book 
“How to Become an Arrtist.”’ It’s just full of 
interesting pointers on drawing. Reveals 
the secrets of success in art! Shows draw- 
ings by our students. See for yourself what 
amazing progress they have made through 
our course. Book explains course in detail, 
and gives full particulars of our FREE 
ARTIST’S OUTFIT. Fillout couponNOW! 
Mail it TODAY! 


The Washington School of Art, Inc., 
1123 H Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


eta Anse ey pind alpen ne Pinas, 


™, Wotipae Seow of Art, Inc. t 
123 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Bee send me, without cost or obligation on | 
my part, your free book ‘““How to Become an | 
Artist.”’ 
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The Key 
To Success 
The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
to remember. I can 
make your mind an infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly select thoughts, facts, 
figures, names, faces. mables you 
self- 


u \ feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
The result of 20 years’ experience de- 
veloping memories of thousands. 








Dickson School of Memory, 1741 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ii. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


















BEA SALESMAN 
yelicy Gita las zibe Citas 


Travel and Get Quit punch- 


ing the time 





— clock, working 
a a Gig Salary— long hours, atten emall 
pay oin the macat Sedependent, highest aid profes- 


sion, make $2,500 to $10,000 a year, live like a king. 
Easy home-study method prepares you in a few 
months for interesting traveling or city job. 


POSITIONS WAITING—TRAINED MEN SCARCE 
Our Free Employment Service will help you toa good 
position before you finish course. Can’t and enough 
capable men. e and occupation no barrier. 

This FREE Book Thousands t have suc- 


Tells You How! [raining and Employe 
ent Service. Rend 5 thefr sign phorige—erees 

poottive—le this big Free boo! beck. J 

of big money makers. Send fori tTODAY 

NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS'N 

Dept. 83-C hicago, Il. 











MA 


Finish These 
Stories for 


Yourself 


The girl gor 
$6 a week, and 
was lonely. 

Piggy’ you 
can imagine 
his kind,—was 
waiting down- 
stairs. He knew where cham- 
pagne and music could be had. 
But that night she didn't go. 
That was Lord Kitchener's 
doing. But auvother night— 


Gorilla Sang! 

Fluttering — poised an in- 
stant—then back and forth 
with light and easy steps she 
sprang, while he leaped out 
at her side mimicking the un- 
couth, hideous bounds of a 
gorilla—she in her wood- 
nymph dress of leaves and he 
in the clothes of Broadway. 

There in that dingy night 
court—in the pale flare of the 
gas jets—they did a dance 
which held the destiny of two 
lives—and yet, so strange it 
was that only one of all who 
saw it dared guess— 


Two Against 
Two Hundred 


They were waiting for him 
to collapse, before they killed 
him. He was alone with two 
hundred man-eating blacks. 
He had tended them in their 
misery—but they had no grat- 
itude. 

And then she—this girl— 
had appeared, out of nowhere 
—like some mysterious god- 
dess out of the Pacific. And 
alone, they two fought off the 
two hundred. 

That is the beginning of the 
story—and in it is all the heat 
—the weird terror—the cread- 
ful mystery of the South Sea 
Islands. To you they have 
been but a few dots on the 
map. 

JACK LONDON 
made them blaze into tesrible 
seality. 
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to set 


Jack London 


Burp 


HE sets of Jack London which 

have been given FREE with O. 
Henry are handsome sets of books and 
we Cannot under present conditions give 
such booksaway. We have the choice of 
discontinuing the offer or giving you flim- 
sier books. We prefer to stup the offer. 


Before doing so we wish to make this one 
announcement. As long as the present edition 
lasts you can get the O. Henry at its regular 
price and the Jack London FREE. This, how- 
ever, is your last chance. Send the coupon 
without money at once and get your O. Henry 
for examination and Jack London FREE. 


O. Henry has made another record. More 
volumes of his works have been sold than any 
other short stories in the history of the world. 
Up tothe day this page goes to press 3,784,000 
volumes have been sold—in England and Aus- 
tralia, France and Germany—throughout the 
world—over two million in the United States 
alone. So many editions have been printed that 
the old plates were entirely worn out and we 
had to make brand new plates for this edition. 
So you will get the very best impression from 
these new plates—clear, clean print. 


Only a Few Days Left: 


Tomorrow may be too late—Today—Noaw 
is your last chance to get a FREE SET of 
JACK LONDON. Don't miss it. Delay 
will cost you money. Don't be left out of 
this last chance offer. There are comparatively 
few sets left. There will be no next time. 
Your chance is here now—while you've got 
the coupon before you—send it—save money. 


DO IT NOW! 
Send the Coupon Now 7 


4 
Get Jack London frec—and join the 7 Prete 
millions who haveweptand laughed ; 
and felt better for the reading of dF a Ft voted 
O. Henry's warm, kindly, joy- 4% 36 Irving Pl. 
ous, tragic bits of life. 7 New York City 
Send me on approvaB 
Remember that the end ,4 Sendmecn OF yop 
ofthesaleis athand. A ¢. 0. Henry's works in 12 
day lost will cost you 4.7 cee eee SP London 
@ the 5-volume set of Londo 
#  boundincloth. If I keep the 
money. ¢ books I will remit $1.50 in 5 days 
Send the coupon nowy and then $2.00a month aos 10 mone 
- —_ forthe O. Henry set only and retain the 
today atonce / London set without charge. Otherwise | 
e will, within ten days, return both sets at your 
Rereg ot Be 47 exis 
v -° 
Irving Pl. f Name oecvucescccecccsessssessecseesseeee 


. ¢ Address sescccccecscccesessseses 
Occupation...sucessecssoces 


# The special % Keratol binding of O. Henry costs only a few 
cents more a volume and has proved a favorite. For 
more luxurious binding change above to $1.00 in five days and 
then $3.00 a month for 9 months. 





DRAFTING 


at home in spare time as you would in 
actual practice. Men and women in great 
demand for permanent positions as me- 
chanical draftsmen. Our comprehensive 
Home Study Ccurse qualifies you to 
secure and hold one of these desirable positions. 
No previous training is necessary to become a 
practical, mechani raftsman by our successful 
method of home instruction. We have hundreds of 
successful graduates now holding good positions. 


Earn$35to$100a Week 


Many of our graduates have reached high salaries 
rapidly owing to their practical training. They 
secure excellent salaries at the start—as high as 
$2600 the first year. Usual pay of draftsmen is 
$35.00 to $100 a week. Advancement is rapid. 


Drawing Outfit Furnished 


We supply every student with a Drawing Outfit 
for use throughout the course. There is no extra 
charge for this and it becomes your personal 
property when you have completed the course. 


Help You Secure Position 


We are frequently able to place our Students in 
good positions sometimes before they complete 
the course. any concerns write us offering 
positions to our graduates. The demand for 
trained draftsmen is greater than the supply. The 
training we give enables students to secure posi- 
tions, without trouble, on completing the course. 
Write to-day for Free Book of particulars. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 


Dept. 1089 
14th and T Sts. Washington, D. C. 
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and Jet me see what you can 
do withit. Many newspaper 
artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.00o0r more per week were 
trained by my course of per- 
sonal individual lessons by 
mail. PICTURE CHARTS 
make original drawing easy 
to learn. Send sketch of J 
Uncle Sam with 6c in qo, ai 
for sample Picture Chart, list 
of successful students, ex- 


amples of their work and evidence of what YOU 


can accomplish. Please state your age. 


“Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1207 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 








CASH FOR TRASH 


We pay the highest prices for old or broken jewelry, 
diamonds, watches, old gold, silver, platinum, magneto 
points, old false teeth, War Bonds and Stamps—anything 
valuable. Mail them to ustoday. Cash by return mail. 
Goods returned in 10 days if you're not satisfied. 


THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


204 Lennox Bldg. 





VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME 
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London, Ontario, Can 
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. 4 ey a 
A Wife Too Many 


Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful 
woman and a distinguished ®man. Little 
indeed did the gay and gallant crowd know 
that around these heads there flew stories 
of terror—of murder — and treason— that 
on their entrance half a dozen detectives 
sprang up from different parts of the place. 


Because of them the lights of the War 
Department in Washington blazed far into 
the night. With their fate was wound the 
tragedy of a broken marriage, of a fortune 
lost, of a nation betrayed. 


It is a wonderful story with the kind of 
mystery that you will sit up nights trying to 
fathom. It is just one of the stories fash- 
ioned by that master of mystery 


CRAIG KE 


- Ese 
The American Sherlock Holmes {iii 


THUR B. 


He is the detective genius of ouf age. 
He has taken science—science that stands 
for this age — and allied it to the mystery 
and romance of detective fiction. Even to 
the smallest detail, every bit of the plot is 
worked out scientifically. For nearly ten 
years America has been watching this Craig 
Kennedy—marveling at the strange, new, 
startling things that detective hero would 
unfold. Such plots—such suspense—with 
real,vivid people moving through themacl- 
stromoflife! Frenchmen havemastered the 
art of terror stories. English writers have 
thrilled whole nationsbytheir artful heroes, 
Russian ingenuity has fashioned wild tales 
of mystery. But all these seem old-fash- 
ioned — out-of-date — beside the infinite 
variety — the weird excitement of Arthur 
B. Reeve’s tales. 


FREE io Vetumes 


To those who send the coupon promptly, 
we will give FREE a set of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s masterpieces in 10 volumes. 

When the police of New York failed 
to solve one of the most fearful murder 
mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe — 
far off there in Paris—found the solution. 
The story is in these volumes. 

This is a wonderful combination. Here 
are two of the greatest writers of mystery 
and scientific detective stories. You can 
get the Reeve at a remarkably low price 
and the Poe FREE for a short time only. 


Two Shelves of Books 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 NEW YORK 





Sign and mail the coupon now—Send no money 


Harper & Brothers, 18 Franklin Square, New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve —in 12 
volumes. Also send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe 
—in 10 volumes. If the books are not satisfactory I will return botk 
sets within 10 days at your expense. Otherwise I will send you $1 
vithin 5 days and $2 a month for 14 months. 


SCCUPATION coccececcevscescccevcescevccdsccccces< 
Send for Special Canadian Offer. 

















“You’ve Gone Way 
Past Me, Jim!” 


“'Today good old Wright came to my office. All day 
the boys had been dropping in to congratulate me on my 


promotion. But with Wright it was different. 


“When I had to give up school to go to work I came to the plant 
seeking any kind of a job—I was just a young fellow without much 
thought about responsibility. They put me on the pay-roll and turned me 


over to Wright, an assistant foreman then as now. 


He took a kindly in- 


terest in me from the first. “Do well the job that’s given to you, lad,’ he 


said, ‘and in time you'll win out.’ 


“Well, I did my best at my routine work, but I soon realized that if 
ever I was going to get ahead I must not only do my work well, but pre- 
pare for something better. So I wrote to Scranton and found I could get 


exactly the course I needed to learn our business. 


studying an hour or two each evening. 


I took it up and began 


“* Why, in just a little while my work took on a whole new meaning. Wright 
began giving me the most particular jobs—and asking my advice. And there came, 


also, an increase in pay. 
department. 


Next thing I knew I was made assistant foreman of a new 
I kept right on studying because I could see results and each day I 


was applying what I learned. ‘Then there was a change and I was promoted to fore- 


man—at good money, too. 


‘‘And now the first big goal is reached — I am superintendent, with an income 
that means independence, comforts and enjoyments at home—all those things that 


make life worth living. 


‘Wright is still at the same job, an example of the tragedy of lack of training. 
What a truth he spoke when he said today, ‘ You’ve gone ’way past me, Jim,—and 


you deserve to. Heads win—every time!’”’ 


Your hands can’t earn the money you 
need, but your head can if you’ll give it 
a chance. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools have helped more than two mil- 
lion men and women to win promotion, 
to earn more money, to know the joy of 
getting ahead in business and in life. 


Jsn’t it about time to find out what 
they can do for you? 


You, too, can have the position you 
want in the work of your choice, with an 
income that will make possible money in 
the bank, a home of your own, the com- 
forts and luxuries you would like to pro- 
vide your family. No matter what your 
age, your occupation, your education or 
your means—you can do it! 


All we ask is the chance to prove it— 
without obligation on your part ora penny 
of cost. That’s fair, isn’t it? —Then mark 
and mail this coupon. 


© advertisers please mention PH PLAY MAGA 
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Yes, it’s simply a question of training. F INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 6511, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which ImarkX. . 


ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting and Kys. 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Goo Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG@’R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Ballder 
Architectural Drafteman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
ONFEMIST 

0 Navigation 


Name. 





(J Poultry Raising 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BUSINESS MANAGEMER® 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing Spanish 
AGRIOULTURE French 
Italian 
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AT NIGHT— 


a thorough bath 
for your face 


If you want a skin that 
is clear, brilliant with 
color—let it breathe at night 


INY, invisible dust partic- 
les—always, always falling 
on your unprotected face ! 


In crowds—in shops—in theatres 
—all day long, while you are going 
unconsciously about your occupa- 
tions—the delicate skin of your 
face is exposed to millions of unseen 
enemies, 


That is why a thorough bath for 
your face at night is so important. 


During your eight hours of sleep 
the skin of your face should be 
allowed to rest—to breathe. The 
delicate pores should be freed from 
the dirt and dust that have accumu- 
lated during the day. 


For remember — authorities on 
the skin now agree that most of the 
commoner skin troubles come, not 
from the blood—but from bacteria 
and parasites that are carried into 
the pores from outside, through 
dust and small particles in the air. 


If, from neglect or the wrong 
method of cleansing, your skin has 
lost the flawless clearness it should 
have—if it is marred by blackheads 
—by disfiguring little blemishes— 
begin tonight to change this con- 
dition. You ¢am make your skin 
just what it should be. For every 
day it is changing—old skin dies 
and new skin takes its place. By 
giving the sew skin, as it forms, the 
special treatment its need demands, 
you can make it as soft, as clear 





and smooth as you would like to 
have it. 


The famous treatment for 
blackheads 


Perhaps, in your case, failure 
to use the right method of cleans- 
ing for your type of skin has 
resulted in disfiguring little black- 
heads. This condition can be 
overcome—and your skin can be 
smooth and clear in future. 


To keep your skin free from this 
trouble, try using every night this 
famous treatment : 


Apply hot cloths to the face until 
the skin is reddened. Then, with 
a rough washcloth, work up a 
heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly, always with an upward 
and outward motion. Rinse with 
clear, hot water, then with cold— 
the colder the better. If possible, 
rub your face for thirty seconds 
with a piece of ice. Dry carefully. 
To remove the blackheads already 
formed, substitute a flesh brush for 
the washcloth in the treatment above. 
Then protect the fingers with a 
handkerchief and press out the 
blackheads. 


In the little booklet that is 
wrapped around every cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap you will find the 
treatment for blemishes-—for con- 
spicuous nose pores—for each one of 









Find 
the treatment that your particular 
type of skin demands—then use it 
regularly each night before retir- 
ing. You will be surprised to see 
how quickly your skin will gain 
in attractiveness—how smooth, clear 
and colorful you can keep it by this 
care. 


the commoner skin troubles. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is on 
sale at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter in the United States or 
Canada. Get a cake today—begin 
using it tonight. A 25 cent cake 
lasts a month or six weeks. 


We shall be glad to send you ° 
a trial size cake 


For 6 cents we will send you a 
trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap (enough for a week or ten days 
of any Woodbury facial treatment), 
together with the booklet of treat- 
ments, *‘*A Skin You Love To 
Touch.’’ Or for 15 cents we will 
send you the treatment booklet and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 
Cold Cream. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 503 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Fergens Co., Limited, 
503 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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xMusseli 


p= 4 was a newspaper woman before she was an actress, She created 
“Panthea” on the stage. Whatever may be the differences of opinion over 
Madame’s dramatic efforts, few deny her unique charm, She is in vaudeville now. 





HE daughters of celebrated men need not necessarily be obscure. Dagmar 
Godowsky’s father is Leopold, the pianist; but, not content to bask in his re- 
flected glory, Dagmar sought her own career. She is with Universal now. 





WEDEN gave us Anna Nilsson, whose fancy middle name is Querentia. We are 
indebted to Sweden. She started as an artist’s model, like so many of our 
present-day film celebrities; and old Kalem saw her picture beginnings. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


F you saw him on the stage in “Justice” or “The Jest”; if you followed his 
funny films and his later serious essays—then there’s nothing more that we can 
tell you about John, youngest of the Barrymores, that premier acting family. 








Strauss-Peyton 


AYLOR HOLMES is a genial soul, on the screen and off. As “Bunker Bean” 
on the stage or as father of three, he is real. He has his own company now, and 
. recently completed “Nothing but the Truth,” from the legitimate success, 





W* can’t see Blanche Sweet without recalling her as the luscious “Judith of 
Bethulia” in the old Griffith picture. Her performances since then have been 
many and varied, and we have her own promise not to leave us any more. 





: hs 


——— 


Cam pbel : 


A* Y feminine screen star will gladly sell her jewels, trade in her town car, dismiss 
her second maid and economize all the year round, if she can only have the 
suave and subtle Conway Tearle for her high-priced leading man. 





HEN Jane McAlpine came to this country from her native Bohemia she 
couldn’t speak a word of English. But she studied until she could and then, 
to be contrary, went into the silent drama. You saw her in “Checkers.” 
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“Of the People— By the eaie~ 
For the People” 


in the movies!” 
“Henry makes a thousand a week as a director —and he hasn't 
even been to New York!” 


“I don’t see how Bill got famous .. . . he just writes photoplays!” 


No art represents a nation or an era which is not a common appreciation 
of common people. Shakespeare's plays were not written for-the highbrows 
in the Stratford Fortnightly Club, but for unimaginative persons willing to 
pay money for real entertainment at the Globe theatre. When Verdi 
composed “Rigoletto” he suppressed “La Donna e mobile” until the dress- 
rehearsal, lest every gamin in Italy should be humming it before the first 
performance. Rodin, herculean moulder of men in marble, was of primitive 
stock, and chose primitive models and primitive subjects to become the 
greatest sculptor of modern times. 


An art of the people is still so new in America that it is incredible: 
“Art” used to be synonymous with long hair and anemia, and an inability 
to do anything in business. Yet in the living celluloids we find an art 
which in itself is one of the greatest and most golden of businesses! 


We have talked enough about the motion picture as an art for the 
people. Let us realize that it is such because it is essentially an art of the 
people, and by the people. It doesn’t deal in freak propositions. It deals 
in life. Real life. Common life. Everyday life. 


So isn’t it fitting that Bill should write the play, while Henry directs 
John in its principal part? 


The old-fashioned, early-Pullman notion of an artist—-a jester, a curios- 
ity, an odd piece, a fascinating fellow of no morals—would fit the art of the 
. photoplay like a Ford engine in a Rolls chassis. 


To paraphrase the immortal summary of Abraham Lincoln, the Motion 
Picture has come to us that art of the people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth. 


ee 7's Why, he’s lived here all his life. He’s no actor; he’s only 






































Another 


Conjunction 
of Stars— 
in the 
West. 


Anita Stewart rests 
afar from the movies, 
high up in her new 
mountain-top 


dwelling-place. 
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NITA STEWART 
chose a mountain 
top for her home 

in California. An _ old- 
world home, up and away 
from everybody. Not be- 
cause la Stewart is par- 
ticularly exclusive, but she 
likes to breathe an air and 
absorb an atmosphere 
which have nothing to do 
with motion pictures, after 
her day’s work at the stu- 
dio is done. She lives here 
with her husband, who is 
also her manager, Rudolph 
Cameron; her mother, and 
ber young brother George. 
You may see her at the 
above left with her mother 
and the police-dog who 
guards her gate. Above, a 
siesta on her own front 
porch; and below, a long 
shot of her home, which 
is in Laughlin Park, Los 
Feliz Road. 



































“I am called broad-minded, or a ‘Broad Churchman. 














Champlain Studio 


I take my stand for 


anything that makes for human happiness and the betterment of mankind.” 


If Christ 


Went to 


the Movies 


By REV. DR. PERCY STICKNEY GRANT 


(Rector Church of the Ascension, Fifth Avenue, New York) 


F Christ went to the “movies’—He would approve. 

Christ said “Come unto me all ye that labor and are 

heavy laden and I will give you rest.” 

Could the Divine Master who lightens our heavy 
burdens and refreshes our weary minds give any but entire 
approval to an agency like moving pictures that makes for 
the happiness of His people? 

If you were to ask me what Jesus would say at the sight of 
fourteen thousand churches in America, most of which were 


built in honor of His name but which are closed except for a 
few hours every week, I would reply that He would cry out, 
“Open the doors of these churches and let my people enter; 
let my churches be put to the uses that pertain to the happi- 
ness, best interests and development of my people!” 

Christ approves of anything that makes for the happiness 
of mankind; anything that lifts the minds of His people to a 
higher plane; to anything that refreshes and interests them 
after a day’s hard grind. 





30 Photoplay 


Our churches are most excellent auditoriums. The major- 
ity of them are furnished with good organs, and skiiled 
organists are engaged. ‘hese churches are a natural meeting 
place for establishing advantageous gatherings of people who 
are concerned with the betterment of their positions, education- 
ally, politicaily and in the terms of human culture. Motion 
pictures combine amusement, entertainment and education. 
Pictorial education is of extreme value. It establishes a 
quickening of the imagination. These pictures put us in con- 
tact with new scenes, give us new ideas, make us better 
acquainted with new personalities and belong in God’s church 
as weil as in the theatre. 


Y friend Cleveland 


Magazine 





Annette Kellermann. 


They present the glory and beauty of 
physical perfection, the strongly developed human body bat- 
tling against the waves or exhibited among beautiful natural 


surroundings. There is no trace of sex emotion here. The 
movies of today are our cleanest form of amusement. They 
are well censored; morality and right prevail. 


HERE are thousands of people who come to New York for 

a good time. Perhaps they select a Broadway theatre 
performance, a popular show. ‘There is a snappy plot, catchy 
music and beautiful girls, but it is no part of culture, there is no 
uplift, no better ideas fill the mind. Georg Brandes said of 
William August Slaegel, 
the translator of Shake- 





Moffet, a brilliant- 
minded author, suggested 
some years ago that the 
New York churches pro- 
vide free moving picture 
entertainments. Money 
was subscribed to carry 
out this plan, several 
picture producers became 
philanthropically interest- 
ed and evenings were de- 
voted to delightful pro- 
grams in many churches, 
the pictures being care- 
fully selected. 

There is yet a wide 
difference of opinion as to 
the use of churches for 
anything other than re- 
ligious_ services. Many 
believe that only solemn 
services should be con- 
ducted in our churches 
which they hold to be 
hallowed by years of 
sacred use. This closes 
to the public more than 
three billion dollars worth 
of taxable property, save 
for three or four hours 
every week. 

Coming from a rector 
of an Episcopal church 











VER 2000 churches in the United States now utilize 
the motion picture. 
Broad-minded clergymen everywhere recognize 
that a force that can build and operate 14,000 the- 
atres, and attract a daily attendance of 12,500,000 should be 
an ally in the work of carrying religion to the people. 

Every great denomination is considering ways and means 
of applying the influence of the screen to religion. The 
Methodist church committed itself quite avowedly to a mo- 
tion picture program at its centennial éelebration at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, last Summer. 

The motion pictures were criticized, despised, and buf- 
feted by clergymen generally five years ago. The attitude 
of the church has changed with the gradual but certain 
improvement in the standards of entertainment and 
decency. 

The church was absolutely right in it’s first position. It 
is right today. But there is still much to be done, for there 
are still producers who believe that questionable pictures 
are sure-fire successes. And the church can, by encourag- 
ing exhibitors who believe in clean pictures, and discourag- 
ing the others, make itself felt. 

The Better Photoplay League of America, which was 
sponsored by this publication, hasshownthe way. An un- 
organized majority is helpless. Photoplay carried on the 
work of organizing the patrons of motion pictures against 
exhibitors who showed salacious pictures, and the results 
were felt immediately in the box-office, the most vulnera- 
ble part of the exhibitors’ and producers’ anatomy. 

If picture conditions are not right in your town, organize 
your community and your exhibitor will listen attentively. 
7 he does not, hit him in the box-office. 
then. 





speare, that he made 
Shakespeare part of Ger- 
man Culture. The Ger- 
mans embraced Shake- 
speare to a far greater ex- 
tent than Shakespeare’s 
own  fellow-countrymen. 
Not the theatre but the 
dramatic art occupies an 
important place in our 
development. The movies 
are in that class. Nothing 
sticks in the memory like 
visible images. I remem- 
ber as a boy I had to 
practise my piano lessons 
over and over, playing 
the same piece of music 
again and again. Now, I 
am told great soloists vis- 
ualize their notes. When 


_they sing or play they are 


reading from the mind 
modern psychology stress- 
es this point. 

In a_ Boston’ church 
which I used to frequent 
as a boy there was a most 
eloquent preacher, the 
Rev. Wayland Hoyt. He 





this may seem somewhat 
startling, but there is in — 





employed the old _ fash- 
He will hear you ioned oratorical method 
THE EDITOR. | of word-painting. I free- 





ly confess that the only 





sermon I remember was a 





that church a broad com- 

prehensiveness which, 

even here in New York, contains two such extremes as the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin and Dr. Heber Newton’s 
church. I am called broad-minded or a “Broad Churchman,” 
I take my stand for anything that makes for human happiness 
and the betterment of mankind. 


VEN in the matter of news, which we all ought to have 

in as complete and comprehensive a form as possible, the 
movies can give the big essentials, unencumbered by the mass 
of reading matter and advertisements on which the commercial 
success of the press depends. The movies present no such 
dreadful looking abortions as are exploited in the newspapers 
on their cartoon pages. I will not call the cartoons by name, 
but in the movies one sees no such disgusting, unnatural dis- 
tortions of human form and human nature. 

I believe that there is a difficult line between admiration for 
the human form and pruriency. A certain magazine of physical 
culture in its effort to show the public high ideals of physical 
strength and perfection has encountered this difficulty. 4 be- 
lieve that just as the picture of Ebert and Noske recently 
published in the pictorial section of a great newspaner, almost 
naked, in bathing dress, disgusts the observer with the un- 
covered forms and unathletic masculine flesh and bones, and 
has made this picture servicable to the enemies of the Ger- 
man republic, so, on the other hand, the representation to the 
eve of beautiful human beings can encourage more ideal care 
and development of the body as well as giving legitimate 
pleasure. A pathetic side of human nature presents itself in 
the “bald head row” in our theatres. There is no suggestion 
of salacity or pruriency in the beautiful pictures of types like 





description by Dr. Hoyt 

: of his visit to Salisbury 

cathedral. Pen and word pictures are going out. The movies 

are supplanting them. Pictures are the supreme thing that 

the mind can see. Education by means of visual impressions 
is of the first importance. 

There is much that bears closely upon religion and social 
uplift in the Freudian psychoanalytic psychology. Most people 
spend much time in fantasy, day-dreaming, wool-gathering. 
The coward paints himself in heroic scenes, the shop girl 
pictures herself in a beautiful dress seated in the parterre of 
the opera. This is the stuff that “dreams are made of.” Ideas 
fall into the mind not regulated by will or checked up by 
reality. Peop'e not only sit in dreams, but act in dreams. 

Our motion pictures are of the sort that the individual 
craves. First and foremost they possess whatever reality is to 
be had in story, drama, or educational films. The movies clear 
out the cobwebs of the mind, putting in carefully prepared 
facts. They are a tonic, a regulator, a clarifier of the inner 
life, of the imagination. We must think of the movies as that 
wonderful clean sweep that is clearing out the unhealthful 
fantasies of the brain. 

There is the problem of our adolescents. If our boys and 
girls do not stay at home, what place have they where they 
may seek amusement? The street and the dance halls. What 
happens if they stay at home? I should rather have boys 
end girls go to the movies than to sit at home twirling their 
thumbs in a corner, imagining discordant, unruly, abnormal 
thoughts and brooding over budding and badly understood sex 
ideas. The movies furnish a clarification of youthful home- 
brewed fancies. 

(Continued on page 121) 


The Thomas H. Ince Studio at Culver City, Calif. It is said 
that a certain fluffy star with more money than brains, drove 
up to the front of this beautiful Colonial mansion one day, and 
asked a man who happened to be standing on the front verandah: 
“Where's the owner? I want to buy it forahome. The 
man said quietly, “Iam the owner, Madame.” “That so? 
What's your name?” “Thomas H. Ince.” the man informed 
her. “Drive away like h---,"" the star snapped at her chauffeur. 


Beauty 


Spots 
of 


Filmafornia 


T doesn’t cost much more to make a 

beautiful thing than it does to make 

an ugly one. So the men who have 

designed the moving picture studios 
in California have taken advantage of the 
fact that gardens can. be grown overnight 
and have made their establishments, in 
many instances, real show places in both 
senses. The effect of this charming en- 
vironment upon writers, directors and 
players, should be of great importance. 
Surely the creative artist can find inspira- 
tion in visual beauty that will be of mate- 
rial aid in evolving masterpieces for the 
screen. So far has this matter of studio 
architecture advanced in five years that 
there is hardly a sign remaining of the 
ramshackle makeshifts of half a decade 
ago. 


This beautiful bit of Mission architecture is the entrance gate to 

the Garson Studios, on Alessandro Street, Los Angeles. The 

studio was one of the first permanent picture plants in Califor- 

nia and was built by Col. William N. Selig, early in the pres- 

ent decade. It is now the scene of Clara Kimball Young's ac- 

tivities, and the outer wall is about all that remains of the 
original plant. 
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The Goldwyn Studio at Culver City is after 
the Grecian style of architecture in front but 
the yard is pure prairie. It is spacious enough 
for Will Rogers to fling a nasty rope, but the 
stars are objecting because there is no jitney ser- 
vice from the boulevard, where they have to 
park their cars, to their dressing rooms. 


This might be a quiet village street in France, 

or the stables and garages of a multimillionaire's 

home, or something else, but the fact is it is Di- 

rectors Row at the Brunton Studios, Melrose 
Avenue, Hollywood. 


The Metro Studio in Hollywood is, as you 
may be able to decipher from the street sign 
post, at the corner of Cahuenga Ave. and Ro- 
maine St. The sign half way down the block 
warns you not to park your car on that side of 
the street. This is to permit Maxwell Karger 
plenty of room for outbursts of temperament, 
which he employs to counterbalance those of 
the stars. 
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This is not a row of bungalows patterned on the Old English style, but the 

La Brea Street front of the Charles Chaplin studio in Hollywood. Except 

for the glass top of the stage which rises three stories high in the rear, (the 

framework visible at the right in this photograph) it would be impossible to 

detect any sign of a studio on this block, except a very small brass plate on 
the entrance door. 


Universal City was the first moving picture studio to be built on an elabor- 

ate scale, and is still one of the largest plants in the world. The main build- 

ings are in Mission style, surrounded by attractive gardens and shaded 
nooks. Evening clothes at midday is Filmafornia's prerogative. 




















HE first slanting rays of dawn shot across the valley 

of the Little Laramie in the lush verdure of full sum- 

mer. Searching through the foliage of the woodland 

bordering the river the dancing sunbeams cast a softly 
brilliant pattern of light and shade under the trees. Another 
perfect Wyoming day was born. 

Just a ripple of breeze swept, up the river and stirred the 
grove. A flickering ray of sunshine piercing deep into the 
woods lighted up the face of a sleeping man. He stirred un- 
easily under the irritation of the light. His head was pillowed 
on a crushed hat. His coat was drawn up close about his 
neck, as if for warmth. Turning laboriously in his sleep, seek- 
ing a more comfortable position, the unwelcome light fell 
strong upon him and brought his blinking, heavy-lidded eyes 
open to face the morning. 

Wearily the sleeper pulled himself up sitting. 
his aching body with a long yawn, he looked about. The glint 
of a bottle caught his eye. He glanced familiarly at it and 
picked it up hopefully to peer through it at the light. It was 
empty. 

“Shucks!” He tossed it away, making a wry face as he 
felt about with his swollen, furry tongue. It seemed to him 
at least two sizes too big for his mouth. In his exclamation 
there was a tone that might have meant either disappointment 
at the emptiness of the bottle or disgust at the bottle’s be- 
trayal of him the night before, or both. 

Painfully he made his way to the river’s brink for scant and 
brief ablutions. With a casual stroke or two he straightened 
out his crumpled hat, shook’a wrinkle out of his coat and 
was on his way through the woods toward the road. There was 
the easy air about him which some call vagabondage and 
others call freedom. 

At the roadside he paused and looked up and down its dusty 
way, cheerfully as one with a fair open mind and no prejudices. 
As do many who are much alone, he talked to himself in a 
cordial monotone. 

“That road leads to town—that town has a marshal and that 
marshal keeps a jail—lets go the other way.” 

He went swinging up the road with leisurely stride. His 
only destination was breakfast and the whereabouts of that 
were unknown. Our rambling adventurer had been on his way 
but a few scant rods when a turn of the road brought to view 
a scene that fetched him up short, then sent him with swift 
caution to the concealing shade of an overhanging tree. 

A hundred yards away a railway train stood on the prairie 
and men with guns stood alongside. The engine and express 
car were being detached. They ran down the track a short 
distance and then stopped. A masked man clambered over the 
tender and dropped into the cab. 
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Rose studied him with a gaze 
that was not all curiosity. 
Jubilo frankly returned her 
inspe :tion. 





JUBI 


Wherein a singing vagabond stumbles 
into the dark lives of two, sets their 
melodrama to music, and provides a 


flawlessly happy ending. 


A puff of smoke followed by an explosion came from the 
express car as a door shattered and fell in. 

The observer under the tree watched with tense curiosity 
the drama spread out before him in the morning light. 

A man on horseback dashed up to the express car, shouting 
orders and directing his band. The rider’s back was turned 
to the tree retreat of the wanderer, but the marking of the 
horse, a big bay splashed heavily with white on the rump, was 
conspicuously visible. 

“The train robber who'd ride a horse marked like that is 
sure one dare-devil,” reflected the observer under his tree, 
where he stood nervously chewing a twig in his silent excite- 
ment. 

The ho!d-up was swiftly executed. The robbers ran from 
the train, mountcd their horses and galloped out of sight across 
the prairie. Presently the trainmen appeared and then the 
passengers swarmed out of the coaches, talking excitedly. A 
lrakeman started climbing a pole to reach the telegraph line. 

“Show’s over,” our cheerful wanderer under the tree an- 
nounced to himself. “And if the sheriff's posse finds me here 
they’re going to get considerable inquisitive. Let’s go!” 

Down the dusty road again, with the same swinging gait, 
but quickened a trifle. He had no place to go, but he had 
some place to leave. The warmth of the advancing day brought 


cheer. Pushing his hat jauntily back he broke into a droning 
song: 

“De massa run? Ha! Ha! 

De darky stay? Ho! Ho! 


It must be now de Kingdom comin’ 
And de Year ob Jubilo!” 


With a hitch at his be't and a warm 


soy boyish smile on his face he sang on. 


“De train’s been robbed? 
Ha! Ha! 

I saw the job—Ho! Ho! 

The sheriff will pinch 
some one soon, 

So move on—Jubilo!” 


The day had worn 
well on and the impulse 
to song had faded when 
the road-faring stranger 
slackened his pace with 
weariness and_ looked 
about him. He had not 
yet arrived at breakfast. 


The mouth of a lane 
down the road_ bore 
promise. 


Up at the other end 
of that lane Jim Hardy, - 
stern, strong, grey and 
fifty, was in his barn- 
vard, watering his stock. 
Busy with her kitchen 
tasks his daughter, Rose, 
looked from the -window 
and discovered the 
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approach of the pedestrian. 
She hurried to the door and 
called sharply to her father. =: 
“There’s a man coming— Si 
could it be—” 
Hardy did’ not answer the 


unfinished question. He 
sprang to the porch and 
gazed down the lane in- 
tently. 


“Rose, run in and get my 
revolver.” 

From down the lane came 
a snatch of hopeful song: 


“Tt mus’ be now the King- 
dom comin’ 
An’ de Year ob Jubilo!” 


Jim Hardy strapped on his 
holstered revolver and 
slipped his coat on over it, 
keeping his eyes fixed on the 
approaching _ visitor. He 
spoke to his daughter with- 
out turning. 

“No—it’s not him. He 
wouldn’t come singing.” 
Hardly paused again for a 
moment of close attention, 
then reassuringly spoke to 
his daughter. “You go in 
the house; I’ll meet him.” 

The vagrant approached 
Hardy with his best smile 
widely radiant, answering the 
older man’s inquiring look. 

“T am a candidate for something to eat. Elected?” 

The tramp looked Hardy squarely in the eye—squarely but 
hopefully and ingratiatingly. Hardy with the stern air of a 
judge confronting a prisoner bored into him with his eyes. 

“When did you sober up?” 

There was silence and an exchange of sharp, unwavering 
glances. 

“This morning. I woke up cold, sober and thirsty.” 

He stood waiting expectantly. 

Inside the kitchen door Rose stood listening and peering 
out at their caller. Her expression was not one of displeasure 
as she surveyed the debonair vagabond. Hardy continued to 
size up the stranger. 

“What is your name?” 

There was just a flicker of hesitation, then the reply, intoned 
as an impressive introduction. 

“John Lawrence Alfred Tadema.” 

“That sounds like a lie,” snapped Hardy. 

But this struck no fire. The rejoinder came, unabashed and 
cheerful. 

“Still it’s a good one. I always wanted to be called ‘Tadema’ 
—but my friends call me ‘Year ob Jubilo-—just ‘Jubilo’ for 
short.” 

Hardy seized Jubilo’s hands and turned them palms up. 
They were soft and uncalloused, innocent of work, 


“Yep. Plain and iancy hoto, loafing a specialty, eating a 
fine art—May I demonstrate?” 

“Vou can eat, but you will first have to work to earn it.” 

“My profound thanks, sir—but work?—May I not decline? 
—lI consider work the only great drawback to eating.” 

Jubilo with a saddened sigh turned and started away. 
ran from her doorway to her father, whispering to him. 

“Don’t send him away—I think— I think, I like the way 
he smiles.” 

Jubilo’s alertness caught the note of intercession. He 
paused and took his hat in his hand, clearing his throat to 
geet attention. 

“T don’t want to get into the habit of working, but I also 
do not want to get entirely out of the habit of eating. I 
might try it, till, say about meal time.” 

“All right,” replied Hardy, still stern, drawing his daughter 
aside and leading her into the doorway to speak to her in a 
low tone. 

“T think he’s a plain tramp—but if he should have been sent 
here by him, I want him where I can watch him.” 

Hardy picked up a pair of milk buckets and stenping into 
the yard called on Jubilo to join him at the barn. The rancher 
walked rapidly down the long stable to the cows’ stall. He 
turned about quickly to find Jubilo standing open mouthed 
staring at a big bay horse, heavily splashed with white on 
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the rump. The tramp looked from the horse to Hardy with a 
curious, haif-alarmed stare. 

That strangely and conspicuously marked horse had brought 
back to Jubilo’s mind in a flash the exciting picture of the 
train robbery in the morning. Was Hardy the train robber? 
What sort of a place had he blundered into? 

Hardy handed Jubilo a milking stool and bucket, then him- 
self went into the next stall and rapidly set about milking a 
cow. Jubilo with much trepidation and misgiving set out to 
fathom the mysteries of milking, then 
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“See the morning train stop by the bridge?” 

“Nope. It woke me up comin’ into Muskoka, and I hit out 
this way—Why?” 

“See anything of men on horses?” 

Jubilo stood as though puzzling and trying to remember. 
His eyes took in Hardy and Rose. Hardy was obviously nerv- 
ous and trying to control his feelings. 

“Nope. Didn’t see a soul till I got here.” 

The sheriff stood puzzled. Hardy appeared anxious to get 

the thing talked out. 


he peered around the end of the stall to 
observe Hardy. Hardy was busy at his 
task when the revolver under his coat 
slipped from its holster and fell to the 
stable floor. Jubilo’s eyes opened wide 
as he saw the big gun, and the dextrously 
handy movement by which Hardy re- 
stored it to his holster. 

The wanderer sat looking half-dazed at 
the empty milk bucket between his 
knees. He shuddered and swayed with 
a sense of weakness. He reached for a 
beam to steady himself and fell, fainting. 
He came to his senses with Hardy shak- 
ing him. 


Jubilo 


ARRATED, by permission, from 

the Goldwyn production, adapted 
by Robert F. Hill from the Saturday 
ivening Post story by Ben Ames Wil- 
liams. Directed by Clarence Badger, 
with the following cast: 


LS RS er Will Rogers 
Rose Hardy ..........Josie Sedgwick 
CT ee Charles French 
ue castesGe na nne tae Willard Louis 


Bert Rooker ..... 


‘“What’s so heavy 
Sheriff?” he asked. 
“Where was your big bay horse be- 
tween six and eight yesterday morning, 
Jim?” was the sheriff's response. Hardy 
paused before replying. 
“Between six and eight? 
cultivating with him.” 
There was another awkward silence. 


on your mind, 


Why, I was 


Then the sheriff hitched at his belt and 
allowed they would be going. He turned 
back to Hardy and spoke decisively. 

“Jim—don’t take any trips and don’t 
let this new man of yours take any 
neither!” 





“When did you eat last?” 


Jubilo wavered and looked blankly 


about him. One hand went to his head and the other to his stomach. 


“I—I— I don’t exactly remember.” 
“Here, drink some of this.” 
steaming milk. Jubilo drank it down with long gulps. 
“Now sit down—I’ll milk this cow,” Hardy ordered. 


But before Hardy could act on his word Jubilo had set his milk- 
He looked 


ing stool in place and started awkwardly at the milking. 
up at Hardy with a glint of determination in his face. 
“T’ll do my work before I eat.” 


Hardy watched a moment, then went about his work. The supper 
that followed was marked mainly by its silences and Jubilo’s devotion 
Rose studied him with a gaze that was not all curiosity, 
And as his hunger subsided Jubilo frankly returned her inspection, 


to the food. 


with honest admiration. 


Jubilo had left the house a few moments, walking with thoughtful 
The big bay horse with the white splashed 
Deliberately he 


step, when he paused. 
rump, Hardy, the gun and Rose were in his mind. 
turned about and started toward the house. 


“I'd like to get acquainted with a train robber—if he’s one,” Jubilo 


murmured to himself. 


A few moments later he presented himself at Hardy’s door. 


“If you need a hand I’d like to tarry with you a while.” 


Hardy looked at Jubilo in silence, under obvious tension, for a minute 


at least. 


“We have no room in the house—you can sleep in the barn, up in 
You'll find a lantern on the back porch.” 


the mow—don’t smoke there. 
“Thanks for the job,” returned Jubilo. 


Jubilo was awakened in his hay-mow retreat the next morning by a 


He peered through a crack 
into the stable below to discover a group of men whom his practised 


narshal and a couple of 


murmur of voices in the stall below. 


eye readily identified as a sheriff, a town 
deputies. 


The sheriff was standing with his hand on the white splashed rump 


of the big bay horse. 
“There ain’t another hoss like him in these parts.” 
The rest of the group nodded in sage agreement. 


“Boys, I reckon we'd better have a talk with Hardy,” the sheriif 


announced and led his staff from the barn. 


Jubilo bestirred himself with energy and caution, that he might 
With studied sauntering 
step he emerged from the barn, washed himself at the watering trough 
and strolled casually into the group of Visitors who stood about Hardy, 
who, half-dressed, had come out on his porch. Jubilo came up just in 


not miss any move in the unfolding drama. 


time to hear Hardy reply to a question from the sheriff: 


“T have seen no one—no one except Jubilo, there~-he came along 


last night.” 


The officers looked at Jubilo and the marshal nodded recognition. 
The sheriff caught the nod and he gave Jubilo his critical attention, 
He sharply addressed Jubilo in crisp official tone. 


from head to foot. 
“Where’d you come from?’ 
“The marshal told me to leave Muskoka, and I left.” 
“Where did you sleep last night?” 


? 


Jubilo, by gift of experience, was able to lie with rapid facility. 


“Under a haystack just outside of Muskoka.” 


emanie James Mason 


Hardy raised his bucket of warm 











Jubilo and Hardy stood together watching the horsemen ride 
away. As they disappeared Hardy turned to Jubilo with an 
air of severity. 

“What do you know of this robbery?” 

“What do you?” Jubilo rejoined. 

“Nothing, absolutely,” replied Hardy with great firmness. 

“Well, if you know nothing at ail, I know less,” Jubilo 
answered, his mind made up that Hardy was taking this way 
out of the situation by carefully thought out design. 

Hardy and Jubilo stood looking at each other each searching 
the others’ eyes for the truth, when Rose appeared at the 
door calling them to breakfast. The interruption bridged the 
moment of doubts. 

Days of farm routine followed, with Jubilo performing only 
the outward motions of work. Labor was not natural to him. 
His first days of zeal cooled rapidly and he did less and less. 

The day came when Rose sought to put Jubilo to shame by 

going into the cornfield where he 
dawdled at his work. She set to the 


hoeing with capable efficient hands, 
casting an occasional meaning glance 
at the fence corner where he idled 
smoking. 


“Remember, Rose — 
he admits he saw one of 
those train- robbers.” 
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Meanwhile Hardy, passing through the barnyard with a pail 
of water, made a discovery as the thirsty stock followed him 
to the gate. He abandoned his errand and hurried into the 
field to find Jubilo. 

“Did you water the stock this morning?” 

Jubilo evaded Hardy’s sharp look and answered, “Yes.” 

“I have made allowances for you’re being a shirker,’ ob- 
served Hardy, his voice smooth and hard like a judge deliver- 
ing sentence, “but there are two things I won’t stand for on 
this ranch—one of them is abusing animals and the other is 
lying. I am now going to give you the thrashing that you 
need.” 

As Hardy stepped forward Jubilo lightly stepped aside and 
struck the older man. Hardy stumbled under the blow and 
Jubilo set himself for an onslaught. It came. 

Rose came running up, and then in silence stood her distance, 
horrified. She knew her father too well to interfere. 

Hardy bored in. Jubilo blocked his blows and uppercut back. 
He missed. Hardy’s brawny right shot into the opening and 
Jubilo went down, sprawling with a cut lip. As he came up 
Hardy downed him again, this time to stay. 

Hardy walked over to Jubilo to pick him up. Rose bent 
over the injured man in an attitude of curious solicitude. 
Hardy dragged Jubilo to his feet. He staggered a moment, 
then shook himself and got his feet firm under him. He 
looked at Hardy and grinned, then looked at Rose and 
blushed. Hardy 
pointed to the stock. 

“Now you can wa- 
ter them and get out.” 

Jubilo moved off 
and as he left ear- 
shot Rose upbraided 
her father. 

“You didn’t need 
to half kill the poor 


fellow because he 
lied to you,” she 
cried out. “I am 


ashamed of you.” 

‘*‘Never mind, 
Rose,” the father 
answered. “If he’s 
a bum he'll go. If 
he’s a man the.lick- 
ing will do him good 
and he’ll stay.” 

Jubilo watered the 
stock and _ washed 
his hurts at the 
well, grinning the 
while with the 
sportsmanship of 
having enjoyed 
even a fight he 
had lost. 

He met Rose in 
the lane. 

“Give 
hoe.” 

The girl stepped 
pack with a min- 
gling of pity and 
alarm on her face, 
clutching the hoe 
she carried. 

“Please give me 
that hoe. I’m 
sorry I lied—but 
if youre willing 
to keep me I'd 
like to stick 
around—” 

Jubilo paused 
and blushed up to 
the roots of his 
hair. 

“And — you're 
not going to do 
any more man’s 
work—not on my 
account.” 


me_ that 
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Jubilo finished the day in the cornfield, hard at work. 

It was the hour of after supper smokes in the ranch house. 
Hardy on the porch in the shadow, pipe in hand, suddenly 
startled, leaned forward in an attitude of tense listening. Ju- 
bilo seated on the porch steps watched him intently. There 
was a look of sympathy in his eyes as he took note of Hardy’s 
anxiety. 

An automobile came rattling up the lane. 

Hardy stepped quickly into the house and strapped on his 
revolver. As he started out- again Rose came forward. 

“Do you think it is Aim, this time?” 

Jubilo overheard with a vast perplexity. What could it be? 
And was it connected with the train robbery? 

Rose called to him. 

“Jubilo, come out of the light!” 

“I’m comfortable,” he replied carelessly, but not without 
inwardly noting and appreciating her interest. 

Hardy emerged to the porch as the automobile swung into 
the yard. He was nervously 
fumbling at his shirt collar, 
keeping his hand close to the 
holstered revolver under. his 
coat. 

The two occupants 
of the machine tum- 
bled out and came 
into the light—the 
sheriff and a stranger. 

“Jim, can we take 
a look at that splashed 
horse of yours—my 
friend here was on 
the train.” 

Before Hardy could 
reply Jubilo volun- 
teered to go to the 
barn to bring down 
the horse. As_ he 
moved off he heard 
the sheriff address 
Hardy again. Only 
by the closest listen- 
ing could he make 
out the undertones of 
a cautious conversa- 
tion. 

“Jim — you ain’t 
changed your mind 
none about not seein’ 
any of them train 
robbers?” 

“T have not,” Hardy snapped. 

Jubilo rode the big bay up to the porch. The stranger with 
the sheriff walked over to the horse and laid his hand on the 
splashed spot. 

“Yep—that’s the critter I saw at the train robbery.” 

Hardy looked bitterly at the sheriff. 

“Do you want me to pile in and go to jail with you?” 

The sheriff hesitated, started to speak, stuttered and gulped. 

“No, Jim,” he said at last. “I’m a big man and you’d 
crowd the car. Just stick around, Jim, that’s all.” The sheriff 
and his companion drove away. 

Within an hour there was the clatter of a fast riding horse- 
man in the lane and again a tense anxiety ran through the 
Hardy household. Jubilo was alert, now. Hardy’s cause was 
his cause, no matter the merits of the issue or what it might 
be about. But the horseman proved to be a neighbor, who 
having gone to town for medicine brought along Hardy’s 
mail. 

“Town’s all het up about the train robbery—they got some 
of the robbers and they'll soon get the rest of them, I hear.” 

“Hope so,” mumbled Hardy, fingering his mail. 

Reading a letter under the light a cloud of displeasure swept 
across Hardy’s face. Jubilo watched intently. 

“T will have to go to St. Louis at once,” Hardy said to 
Rose, in a low voice. Jubilo sat wondering. 

Presently Hardy called to him. 

“Got to go to St. Louis—can I trust you to take care of the 
place?” 

“Yes sir.” ’ 

“Think you can drive me to town in the flivver?” 

















Jubilo’s eyes opened wide as he saw the dextrously handy 
movement by which Hardy returned the gun to its holster. 
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“T’ll drive you to St. Louis if you say so,” rejoined Jubilo. 

When Jubilo and Hardy trundled into the streets of Mus- 
koka they were not long in encountering the sheriff. 

“I was just looking for you,” said Hardy. “I have to leave 
town for a few days.” 

The sheriff started to shake his head, but Hardy ignored the 
impending refusal. 

“T’ve got to settle up an estate down there.” 

“Well, Jim,” said the sheriff, perplexed and hesitating, “give 
me your word you are coming back.” 

“You have my word.” 

“Thanks—drop in on me when you get back, Jim.” 

When Hardy swung onto his train his face was knit with 2 
black frown. His last glimpse of Muskoka had seen Jubilo 
and the marshal in conversation together on the walk. Just 
what that might mean between them Hardy could not fathom. 

Together Jubilo and the marshal strolled slowly across 
the street chatting idly. 

“Have dinner with me,” Jubilo 
suggested. “It’s my turn; you know, 
you threatened to entertain me once 
not long ago.” 

“You're on,” the marshal 
replied, and so_ together 
they turned into Muskoka’s 
pool-hall-lunch-room. 

The place was agog with 
the shoutings of a noisy 
two-handed pool game, with 
most of the noise 
emanating from a 
husky, loud, arro- 
gant chap with a 
haircut strangely 
reminiscent of pri- 
son barbering. 

Rich with his first 
month’s pay in his 
pocket, and in fact 
the first money he 
had ever earned in 
all his restful life, 
Jubilo ordered an 
elaborate meal, 
elaborate according 
to the standards of 
Muskoka, and then 
turned about on his 
stool to survey the 
pool game. 

The vociferous player was shouting for a bet on a shot. 
His opponent seemed: reluctant. 

“Well, if you must have action, here’s a five spot you can’t 
make it,” Jubilo cut in, tossing a five dollar bill on the table. 

The noisy man covered the bet, shot and missed. 

“Waiter,” shouted Jubilo, “cancel that ham-and for me and 
-~ _ and make it a porterhouse for two, on the pool 
shark!” 

This sally brought a laugh from the crowd and a flood of 
hate into the eyes of the pool player. 

Jubilo turned his back on the game and addressed his 
guest. 

“Who is this conquering hero, anyway, marshal?” he asked, 
nodding back at the discomforted pool expert. 

“Name’s Bert Rooker,” the marshal answered casually. 
“He’s the cheerful idiot that ran through the train at the time 
of the robbery tellin’ everybody to hide their truck—an’ there 
was a hold up man in each car watching where they hid it.’ 
i es marshal laughed, but: Jubilo: was: looking thoughtfully at 

ooker. 

“Helpful of him, wasn’t it?” Jubilo suggested at last. 

“Never thought of it that way,” the marshal answered, 
dismissing the idea as impossible. “But he claims he saved 
their lives. He’s been living off the story ever since.” 

Jubilo’s drive back to the ranch was destined to eventful 
developments. Starting from Muskoka late in the afternoon 


he found himself on the road after dark with engine trouble 
and a flat tire. 
Going to the river brink to immerse his punctured tire in 
search of leaks, Jubilo’s attention was arrested by a tiny camp- 
(Continued on page 115) 








of leading men. 


N these days of efficiency ex- 

perts, machinery, standardiza- 

tion, and all the other short 

cuts constantly being invented 
to save time and trouble, it is pleas- 
ant to think that there is one cor- 
ner of life which is immune from 
relentless progress. 

The lover of today, I am con- 
vinced, is no different in anything 
but his clothes, from the lover of a 
thousand years ago. He is tender 
or thoughtless, patient or abrupt, 
merry or Byronic, considerate or 
selfish—in short, an artist or a car- 
penter. Of course, many a carpen- 
ter is an artist too, and takes a 
keen joy in the perfect matching- of 
two pieces of timber. And many 
a self-styled artist is nothing but a 
carpenter. But you get the general 
idea. In love making, the artist is 
he who insists that all moments 
shall be beautiful, not he who thinks 
only of victory at any cost. 

It is natural that there shouid be 
as many kinds of perfect lovers as 
there are kinds of men, but it is 
extremely difficult to find the per- 
fect specimen of each kind, because 
men are naturally impatient. <A 
man who will refuse to accept a suit 
until the tailor has perfected every 
stitch, who fusses and fumes over 


the least squeak in his automobile, who is a connoisseur of 
food, will frequently be satisfied with the commonest sort of 
mediocrity’ in his lovemaking. This is not surprising, of course, 
because he has no means of comparing his methods with those 





of other men. That is a privilege 
visited upon, only women. 


or 


Yet men could learn, if they only would. 
are too egotistical, especially in this one matter. 


specialize upon any other subiect under 
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“The lover of today, I am convinced, 
is no different in anything but his 
clothes, from the lover of a thousand 
years ago. ... It is natural that there 
should be many kinds of lovers, but it 
is extremely difficult to find the perfect 
specimen of each kind because men are 
naturally impatient. . . . A man pains- 
taking over other matters, will frequent- 
ly be satisfied with the commonest sort 

of mediocrity in his lovemaking.” 
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various leading men who have played love scenes with me. 
The list itself is somewhat appalling. 
called at random without digging into the records, I have been 
the object of the screen adoration of these players: 

Joseph Kilgour, Conway Tearle, Milton Sills, Edmund Lowe, 
David Powell, Nigel Barrie, Earle Williams, Harry Morey, 
Maurice Costello, Paul Capellani, Rockcliffe Fellowes, Chester 
Barnett, Vernon Steele, Ralph Lewis, William Courtleigh and 
goodness knows how many more. 
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he studies the more he realizes 
there is to learn. He will admit 
that there is no end to research in 
electricity and metallurgy, but from 
the day the freckle-faced girl next 
door gives him a perfunctory kiss 
in exchange for a stick of pepper- 
mint candy, he thinks he knows all 
there is to know of love and how 
to make it. And when the woman 
does not respond to his ardor he 
declares that she is cold, unsympa- 
thetic and bloodless. 

This too must be remembered— 
that a man who can make love per- 
fectly to one sort of woman, will 
fail utterly with another. The 
Spanish lover would be doomed to 
celibacy in Iceland and the Rus- 
sian would be pathetic in Iowa. 
The word “affinity” has been so 
misused and bandied about that one 
hesitates even to mention it, but 
in my opinion affinity means merely 
the perfect matching of technique 
and temperament. The two per- 
sonalities fit each other like per- 
fectly beveled cog-wheels of an in- 
tricate machine and without all the 
long processes of gradual adjust- 
ment, they begin spinning along at 
top speed. 

I wonder if men who see moving 
pictures note the differences be- 
tween the love scenes. Sometimes 
these differences are subtle, and es- 
cape the casual observer, but no 
observation should be casual where 
so important a thing is under con- 
sideration. These differences have 
become especially fascinating to me, 
and as I look back over my pic- 
tures, it is interesting to study the 
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“Paul Capellani, who 
played Armand to my 
Camille, is my real prefer- 
ence for a screen lover. 
... He has the foreign— 
Latin — technique, and 
men of the latin race are 
born lovers. This is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact 
that they set theirwomen 
on a pedestal, as opposed 
to the American tend- 
ency to make of their 
women companions.” 
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These men are all good lovers in their respective classes, 
and it would be well worth while for any man who is con- 
templating making love—and is there a man who is not—to 
consider their various characteristics, and see which is best 
adapted to his own personality, and to the susceptibilities of 
her to whom he intends to make love. And what a lot of 
unhappiness it would save the women if men would engage 
in such a study. Just by way of helping a good cause along, 
I will call attention to some of the more obvious character- 
istics of some of these lovers—oh, merely as they have been 
exemplified in their work with me on the screen. Let it be 
distinctly understood that this discussion is absolutely im- 
personal. 

One of the interesting types of screen lovers is David 
Powell, my sarcastic suitor in “The Price She Paid.” His 
technique in this story is one I would not recommend for 
general use, as he made love with “reverse English.” He 
ploughed his way into my frivolous affections by telling me 
I didn’t amount to much, and concealing his interest beneath 
a highly superior attitude. Of course, this sort of thing rather 
piques a certain type of woman, who is conscious of her 
charm, and regards treatment like that as a challenge. 

Going to the other extreme, there was Nigel Barrie, who 
besieged me in “The Marionettes” and “The Better Wife.” 
Here is the juvenile and impetuous type, the lover who pur- 
sues the cave man tactics. “Catch them young and treat 
them rough” is the motto of the lovers of this class. It is 
said that women love brutes,—though far be it from me to 
insinuate that there is anything brutal about Mr. Barrie in 
his love scenes—and I suppose this has its foundation in our 
instinctive admiration for strength. For countless centuries, 
the sole bulwark between woman and a savage and predatory 
world, was man’s physical strength. Now that we are more 
civilized, at least in the social relations of men and women, 
there lurks in the subconscious mind of women, perhaps, the 
feeling that her man must be a fighter. And when a lover 
displays something of the “cave man” she is thrilled. At 
least, I believe some women are. I have been so advised. 

The idea can be carried too far. Personally I think such a 
technique should be judiciously tempered with a little of the 
delicacy of feeling that was always characteristic of the ama- 
tory art of Maurice Costello, back in the Vitagraph days. 
It was a delight to play love scenes with him for that very 
reason. ’ 

For contrasted techniques in lovemaking, there is perhaps 
no better single array of talent than in “Eyes of Youth” in 
which I had four lovers—Edmund Lowe, Ralph Lewis, 
William Courtleigh and Milton Sills, representing respective- 
ly youthful sincerity, middle aged selfishness, greedy sensu- 
ousness, and casual nonchalance. Here in the latter three in- 
stances are excellent examples of what not to be. The middle 
aged man who makes love by offering bribes should remember 
that love is one commodity that cannot be listed in the 
market quotations. All he can buy is a spurious imitation. 
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“Nigel Barrie, in ‘The Better 

Wife’ was the juvenile and im- 

petuous type, the lover who pur- 
sues the cave man tactics.” 
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“For the reason that sincerity must form the solid foundation of 
factory screen suitors. That is why he is always in demand when a 




























































“Joseph Kilgour 
—suave, man-= 
about - town,in 
‘The Easiest 
Way.” 


lovemaking that is successful, Conway Tearle is one of the most satis- 
serious and determined lover is wanted, asin “The Common Law.’* 
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*Then, there was Edmund Lowe, 

in ‘Eyes of Youth,’ typifying, 

in contrast to the other three 
men, youthful sincerity.” 
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After all, the lovemaking that does not rest upon a solid 
foundation of sincerity must fail, no matter what may be 
its other characteristics, or how fine its technique, and for 
this reason Conway Tearle is one of the most satisfactory of 
screen suitors. That is why he is always in demand when a 
serious and determined lover is wanted, as in “The Common 
Law” and “The Forbidden Woman.” In moments of dis- 
appoirtment he can give an isapression, perhaps more intense 
than any other_leading man I ever knew, that the entire 
world has collapsed, and what woman could resist such an 
appeal to her sympathies? 

Milton Sills, on the other hand, in such stories as “The 
Claw” and “The Savage Woman,” never permits the im- 
pression that he is beaten. There is something of the “T’ll 
get her yet” expression about his eyes that arouses admira- 
tion rather than sympathy. And after all, there is something 
compelling about that sort of lover. 

So the variety, infinite and fascinating, goes on. There 
was Chester Rarnett, the pathetic Little Billee to my “Tril- 
by,” as unhappy a lover as the world has ever known, but 
hardly a type of lover because he was a victim of circum- 
stances that he could not possibly control. There was Earle 
Williams, the dignified gentleman type, and Harry Morey who 
takes one back to the primitive. There was Joseph Kilgour, 
the suave, man about-town, and Rockcliffe Fellows, the 
rugged westerner, excellent contrasts in “The Easiest Way.” 
There was Vernon Steele in “Hearts in Exile,” a charming 
composite of the aristocratic, romantic and esthetic lover: 

My own preference? This is purely my personal view- 
point, but of all the screen lovers I have had, .. really believe 
I prefer Paul Capellan‘, who played Armand to my “Camille.” 
Of course, Mr. Capel'ani had all the advantages in the world, 
for Armand is a wonderful role, and should irspire any man 
who has the least germ of talent for loveaking. But in 
addition to that he has the foreign—-eiuaps I should say the 
latin technique. The men of the ‘atin races are born lovers. 
This is undoubtedly because in the Anglo-Saxon countries 
women have been more companions of men. The latins set 
their women apart, on a pedestal perhaps you might say, and 
study them in all their manifestations. There is much to be 
said for both viewpoints. 

The American, for example, does not study woman, and 
for that matter American women discourage men from study- 
ing them—as women. American women have demanded 
equality, and they deserve equality. But in fighting for 
that equality they have voluntarily relinquished their former 
prerogatives. Women in this country have been so insistent 
upon their claim that mentally and psychologically there is 
no difference ‘between the sexes, that men have begun to 
believe it. Consequently they jump to the conclusion that 
women react to the same impulses and emotions as them- 
selves, and make love as they would want a woman to make 
love to them if the situation were reversed. 















groups: 
1—Those who think they are highbrows. 
2—Some highbrows. 

In the first group are those semi-erudite gentlemen who 
write snappy pieces for the popular magazines, alternating be- 
tween horrifying disclosures and personal plaints. The horri- 
fying disclosures are to some such effect as that the movies 
are all wrong, because the author saw one in which a man 
bent an iron poker with his bare hands, a feat which (the 
author assures his open-mouthed readers) is humanly impossible. 
The personal plaints are that the moving picture producers do 
not summon these observant authors and offer them much 
moneys to remedy the screaming evils. Believing in their 
childlike blandness that they have discovered something previ- 
ously unknown to everyone else, like the youth of sixteen who 
has just fallen in love, they grow violent over the trivial, pro- 
found over the superficial, ponderous over the imponderable. 
Their argument is always centrifugal, beginning with them- 
selves as the centre of the universe, and whirling outwards with 
a swish of words, until it is lost in mere sound and fury. 

In the second group are those really erudite gentlemen who 
write solemnly for the academic journals, lamenting that the 
moving picture makes no attempt to visualize their favorite 
classics, the Iliad, the Aeneid, or the Odes of Horace. Many 
of these gentlemen have taken their scholarly reputations in 
their hands and descended for a day or two into the Avernus 
whence come scenario and finished celluloid, but they carefully 
conceal their disgrace by writing about the horrid experience 
anonymously. Their argument is always centripetal, beginning 
with the outskirts of the universe and working inward toward 
themselves as the centre thereof, until it is lost in mere whisper- 
ings and esthetic musings. 

The common characteristic of both classes is the same curious 
inability to recognize a fact as big as a house. They see 
individual bricks, object to their color, size and shape, but 
fail to perceive that the whole is a solid edifice. So recently 
has it been erected, the scaffolding is not yet entirely removed, 
the debris of the builders still litters the dooryard, paint and 
patches of cement are needed here and there. Yet these critics 
point to the ancient House of Literature and the elderly House 
of Painting across the way as models of what the House of 
Moving Pictures should be already. 

This is not to be a demurrer that the moving picture is still 
in its infancy, a plea made too long and too often. The virility 
of the art itself refutes that statement. The main 
fact to be pointed out to these enemies of the 
moving picture is that the house was not built 
for them in the first place, and nobody invited 
them to the housewarming. They are like the 
bad boys who were not asked to the party, peek- 
ing in at the windows, declaring it 
isn’t much of a party anyhow, and 
stealing the ice cream freezer off the 
back porch. 

Dealing first with the attacks of 
these. semi-erudite, let it be admitted 
that in moving pictures there are to be 
found numerous inconsistencies of 
plot and perhaps many of 
character. Is this confined to 
moving pictures? Is no other 
art guilty of such lapses? How 
many novels have you read in 
which you cannot put your 
finger upon a certain point in 
the story and declare that it 
was utterly inconsistent? Not 
only in the movies are pokers 
bent in a manner humanly im- 
possible. The popular maga- 
zines of today owe their mil- 
lions of circulation to their 
superhuman heroes, who with 
dynamic brains and herculean 
bodies nimbly outwit omnis- 
cience, surmount the _insur- 
mountable, and get the girl in 
the last chapter. 

But these writing boys are 
smart, and quick to employ the 
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natural advantages their craft offers them, advantages denied 
the producer of pictures. Take for example our friend the 
bent poker. Let us suppose the feat to be impossible. By 
hocus pocus and the use of a rubber poker, let us say, the 
director of the picture shows the thing accomplished, and those 
who know snicker. But note how the deft author can cover 
it up with a flux of words, making capital out of the very im- 
possibility: 

“He gripped the poker in his two great strong hands. His 
whole body became tense. The muscles of his wrists and fore- 
arms stood out like whipcords and the veins showed blue and 
vivid against the tan. Beads of perspiration came out on his 
forehead. Annie watched, half horrified, half fascinated, un- 
able to repress her admiration even in that moment of terror. 
The thing she knew could not happen transpired before her 
eyes. She had read in a magazine that no man could bend an 
iron poker in his bare hands, and yet there it was. In Hugo’s 
giant grip the poker was bending. And so on and so on.” 

You’ve all encountered it. Though I’m very far ‘ 
from clever I could write like that forever. 

But you can’t do that in pictures. The 
statement is brief and final. The thing 
goes on before your eyes, and the 
mote exciting, the more im- 
possible it is to halt for 
titles explaining the seem- 
ing inconsistency. But 
even after a novel is 
written, accepted by 
a publisher, and in 
type—yes, even 
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between editions—the author can correct and revise, add to 


and take away from his work. When the picture is finished, it 
eC e e is finished for good or ill. The director assembling his scenes 
i may discover that a certain incident added to the story, would 


make consistent that which appears inconsistent. It is too late. 
His players are gone, his sets torn down and rebuilt into other 
sets,—what is writ is writ. 

; These things are regrettable. Sometimes they are annoying. 
An answer to the erudite But they are nothing more nor less than the peta 
and psuedo-erudite who throw bricks errors of the business. A Southern editor wanted to compliment 

: ¥ a certain Kentucky Colonel, and wrote of him as a “battle- 

at the motion picture. scarred veteran.” The typesetter made it read “battle-scared 
veteran.” The Colonel called, armed and ferocious and the 

editor promised to make amends. This is how it looked when 

By it found its way into type: “We referred to Colonel Bang as 

a ‘battle-scared veteran.’ Of course, all who know the Colonel 

RANDOLPH will understand we could only have meant ‘bottle-scarred’ vet- 
eran.” The editor now sleeps with his toes to the daisies. There 

BARTLETT are seventeen million ways that 
similar errors can creep into 

moving pictures, and the wonder 

is not that there are so many, 

but that there are so few. They 

are decreasing constantly, and to 

find such an array as one en- 

counters from time to time in 

articles in the cheaper maga- 
zines, it is necessary to have a ° 

remarkable memory, or patron- 

ize only the lowest grade of 

pictures. 
So much for these profound 
superficialities, errors in con- 
struction, flat tones—these bent 
pokers of the movies. 
Come we now to the graver, 
more solemn condemnation— 
that the material used in the 
moving picture scenarios does 
not represent the world’s best 
literature. You will not find 
this attack upon moving picture 
matter in the same publications 
that delight in ridiculing their 
manner. For such a magazine 
to engage in criticism along these 
lines would be only to draw at- 
tention to the fact that its own 
gruel is very thinly diluted. It 
is in the higher altitudes of 
journalism we must search for 
the criticisms of the material 
used in the making of pictures. 
Here we meet a class of critics 
who, if quite as blind as the 
others, are much more cultured 
and altruistic. They complain 
that the moving picture, which 
Decoration by would be a wonderful means of 
Richard Cult placing before the public in new 
captains form the great classics of literature, interests itself in stories 
which, to them, are nothing other than crude and vulgar. 

And the answer is simply this: A 

If all the school teachers, libraries, magazines, and other educative media, in 
all the centuries, have failed to create a great public demand for the classics, 
why condemn the moving picture, the chief function of which is to entertain, 
for a similar failure? 

From Maine to Mexico the cry has gone forth in recent years, “Why should 
our children’s heads be crammed with classics in the schools? ‘Teach them to 
saw, hammer, add, subtract, build, sew, cook. To Gehenna with culture; be 
practical!” Day by day and year by year, culture is being forced to the wall 
in this country and becoming more and more a subject for individual research 
only. This is proved by the debased condition of the drama, the prevalence of 
mechanical musical instruments, the jazz band, the contents of the average daily 
paper of large circulation, and countless other manifestations. America is at the 
zenith of commercial success. Out of that success will come eventually a new 
culture, but the time is not yet. Other things have first to be born, and the 
labor pangs are even now becoming evident in the body politic. Meanwhile, 
because of this commercial success, there is a growing demand for entertain- 
ment on the part of that vast majority which is now only beginning to discover 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Who Has 


a 
Kangaroo? 


It’s been four years 
since Enid Bennett has tasted 
Antipodean beefsteak. 


By 
GENE COPELAND 


” OU should see the letters I get 
from there!” said Enid Bennett. 
We were talking about Aus- 

tralia. 

She had suggested tea, thoughtfully and 
enticingly with the added information that 
in her native Australia it is the custom 
with a guest to knock at his door before 
breakfast and offer him tea. Thus the 
day is started and about six or seven times 
during its course you are asked to imbibe. 

The tea-drinking custom, and that of 
eating kangaroo beefsteak, are her child- 
hood memories of her own land. She still 
likes tea but she says kangaroo is so hard 
to find in America that she hasn’t had any 
since arriving about four years ago. 




















































































Enid Bennett and Fred Niblo, her husband. 





She has retained much in her manner 
that tells of her birth in Australia. 


In Australia she began her stage career against 
great odds. Her father was a pioneer founder 
of schools and the family lived in about the 
smallest town in Western Australia. It was ac- 
cessibie only by stagecoach. But one day a 
show came to town, stimulated Enid’s dramatic 
ambitions, and she left home determined to be- 
come a success. She played all kinds of parts 
until she was cast as Modesty in “Every- 
woman.” 

“When I wanted to come to America,” she 
said, “Mr. Niblo, who had been starring in the 
plays in which I had ingenue roles, gave me a 
letter of introduction to Mr. Frohman and I 
came alone. There were some uncertain and 
discouraging days as is inevitable in anything. 
But I finally was engaged for ‘Cock o’ the Walk’ 
with Otis Skinner. Thomas Ince asked me to 
have a test taken before the camera. I came 
to the coast to make a couple of pictures, and 
here I am. I think I stayed because I could 
have a home of my own and could send for my 
mother and sisters who make their home with 
me now.” 

“How about the husband?” 

“Oh,” she laughed, “I didn’t have a husband 
until eighteen months ago. When Mr. Niblo 
came out from New York to direct pictures 
we met again for the first time since I had left 
Australia.” Now the Niblos are an Ince 
director-and-star combination. 



















Superstitions 





In the 
Movies 


Picture people don’ t mind admit- 
on8 they’ re superstitious—so long 
as you call it by another name. 


By HENRY E. DOUGHERTY 


R-R-ASH! Boom! Boom! 
Like the crack of doom a prop unloosened itself and 
smashed into a jar of goldfish—and the big set was 


aquiver with excitement. 

Famous motion picture artists, obscure extra girls, musicians, 
carpenters, directors, the black cat mascot—everything and 
everybody about the premises seemed to flutter and buzz al- 
ternately with questions and answers and explanations. 

Then along came a flaxen- 
haired girl—a young lady 
whose name has never ap- 
peared in type in letters larger 
than the well known agate va- 
riety—and announced right out 
boldly that she walked beneath 
a Iadder as she came across 
the lot. The mystery of the 
falling prop was dispelled im- 
mediately. 

All the old-timers called a 
round tabie conference. About 
all the superstitions of the mo- 
vies were sifted through the 
sieve of various experiences. 
Whether a production should 
be started on Friday, or wheth- 
er one should whistle while 
standing in a dressing room, or 
whether one should leave a 
house or room or set by the 
same door that gave entrance 
thereto—these, and many oth- 
er mooted questions received 
careful attention. 

Having been present at this 
highly diverting discussion— 
and having seen the jar of 
goldfish almost completely ob- 
literated—we received a sudden 
inspiration. 

What are the superstitions 
of our favorite stars? 

Are they afraid of black 
cats, do they run from their 
own shadows—or have they su- 
perstitions at all? 

Cecil B. deMille, creator of 
many artistic picture plays and 
chief directing genius on the 
Lasky lot, looked up quickly, bi! 
adjusted his cigar, pushed a 
huge pencil over his right ear 
and looked at me intently when I asked him if he is super- 
stitious. 

“T am not superstitious,” he declared. 
he told us an interesting story. 

“See this silver dollar?” He exhibited a coin that he had 
just pulled out of his pocket. 

“No, that may not be the one,” he added, examining the 
piece of silver critically. “There are two. Here they are. 
I carry them with me every day—I am always careful about 
that. 

“Seventeen years ago a friend gave me a silver dollar. ‘It 
will bring you luck,’ he told me. I carried it continually, but 


Douglas Fairbanks has no 
love for a rabbit that hops 
along in front of his auto 


and crosses the highway at 
his left. 


“But—” And then 
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somehow or another it became mixed with another dollar. 
You see they are exactly alike—both made in the year 1900 in 
New Orleans and both worn so that you cannot detect the 
difference. Naturally, I have to carry both of them now. 

“The two dollars were linked with a black opal. Just before 
I came to Southern California to do picture work here I experi- 
enced three terrific failures on Broadway. All three were 
plays by great authors and I was positive they would be suc- 
cesses, but all three failed. 

“When I came west to take 
up the new venture, I put that 
black opal away. I have never 
worn it since. I thought I 
would also put the dollar away, 
but remembering the werds of 
my friend. I kept it. I feel 
that I have been fortunate 
ever since. 

“But I want you to under- 
stand that I am not supersti- 
tious.” 

The opal and the two silver 
dollars may have had nothing 
to do with it, but success has 
ever crowned the efforts of 
Mr. deMille since he entered 
the motion picture game. 

Mary Pickford was a gra- 
cious, courteous young lady 
when we broached the subject 
to her. She was slightly curi- 
ous, however. She does not 
exactly know whether she is 
superstitious, but she will not 
do anything that any member 
of her company will not do, if 
superstition is the reason. 

On this very day Miss Pick- 
ford was rehearsing with a 
feather duster in her hand. She 
was waving the relic with true 
Pickford - enthusiasm — and 
somebody—I think it was Paul 
Powell, her director, said: 

“Don’t wave the umbrella 
like that. Shake it!” 

So we learned it was an “um- 
brella” and not a feather 
duster. 

, Well,. we made i inquiry. ‘This 

is how.Miss. Pickford replied: 

“Some people think it is bad 

luck to use an umbrella while rehearsing. That’s why I am 
using this feather duster instead.” 

Now Miss Pickford absolutely refuses to leave her home by 
the side door if she has previously entered by. the--front door. 
She declares it is not superstition on her part,..but somebody 
in her company might hear of the matter, and that would; euper 
production for the day or. the week. 

She will not allow anyone to whistle in her dressing. room. 
If this calamity does swoop down upon her, the person nearest 
the door must -go outside, turn around three times and ‘then 
re-enter the room. It: is:an..absolute Jaw. ‘ 

To whistle in the dressing room means that the star in . ques- 
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my dressing room. 
steps. 


Charles Chaplin says he has 

a horror of the smell of a 

cigarette or gasoline in the 
forenoon. 














tion is soon to leave the company. 
Just before Miss Pickford left the 
Famous Players-Lasky organization 
to make a series of pictures for First 
National someone whistled while in 
her dressing room, she declares. 

This was all very interesting. We 
found that Miss Pickford’s sense of 
humor is marvelous, and while she 
does not believe in every fad and 
foible, superstition and _ suspicion 
about the studios, she respects those 
who do because of the psychology of 
the thing. She does not wish to bring 
chaos or confusion into her organiza- 
tion. Therefore, she does not take 
issue with those who do believe. 

And then it came to pass that we 
called upon Charlie Chaplin. Did 
the famous comedian believe in 
ghosts? Was there something in this 
world, seen or unseen, that he feared? 
Well, we would see. 

“I do not believe in superstition,” 
was his rejoinder, also. “But I have 
no use for that bird they call ‘jinx.’ ” 

He grinned amiably through his 
white teeth and adjusted a trick cap 
he was wearing. It was a trick cap 
because he had been out horseback 
riding. Chaplin has a favorite horse, 
and when he is not motoring or mak- 
ing comedies he goes for a canter. 

“T have a horror of the smell of a 





cigarette or gasoline in the fore- 
noon,” he said. “Whether that is a superstition or an aversion, matters 
little. 


“I will not attempt to explain it. But if I start to the studio and get 
a whiff of cigarette smoke, or the pungent odor escaping from my motor 
or someone else’s motor rises up and invades my nostrils, I turn right 
around and beat it. It reminds me too much of the night before, so to 
speak. Anyhow, it’s my ‘jinx.’ 

“You see, if someone should puff cigarette smoke in my face about 
9 o'clock in the morning I am liable to fall in the ocean before sundown. 
If I get gasoline on my hands or my clothes before high noon comes along, 
then I do not make comedies in the afternoon. The episode might spoil 
my entire picture. Not that it would be saturated with gasoline—but 
the comedy would be worse that that—it would be tragedy. 

“Oh, no, I am not superstitious—but I am careful!” 

Alla Nazimova will not wear jewelry and she will not touch a violin. 
All because of a dream that later became a superstition. 

“It was during my early youth,” she said. “My father insisted on my 
studying the violin. One night I dreamed a weird dream. A violin 
figured in it. Every time I would reach for the musical instrument a 
hand would come out of the shadows and snatch it away. When I awoke 
I had the conviction that if I ever played the violin again—or even 
touched one with my hands—something terrible would happen to me. I 
abandoned a musical career and went on the stage. Now I am having the 
time of my life playing in pictures.” : 

When I called on Douglas Fairbanks he was making a quick circle just 
outside his dressing room, having adopted a weird step that reminded one 
of a young Indian about to hit the warpath. 
“T have just been whistling,” he said. 


“T whistled in there. That’s 
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J. Warren Kerrigan has a horror for the numeral 7. 
It always brings him bad luck. he says. 


You see this path—see this cirele—see those foot- 
There’s where I leave much expensive shoe leather every day. 
q I just can’t keep from whistling and when I forget myself and start a 
joyfest in there’”—/(again pointing to the room)—‘then I come out here 
and execute a few circles—say about three or thereabouts.” 

So we got a firsthand glimpse of the athletic comedian in one of his 
e superstitious moods. 
“T have no love for a rabbit that hops up along the roadside and crosses 


Speaking further Mr. Fairbanks said: 


I immediately turn around and either call off 


the trip for the day or take another road. The rabbit may know what it 
is doing, but I would rather see it turn to the right.” 

Houdini—magician, handcuff king and man of mystery—admits that 
he is the most superstitious man in motion pictures—and out. 
to him, is a sign of good luck or bad luck. 


Everything, 


“IT would not think of carrying a lock of 
hair,” he said. ‘To me that is the surest 
sign of the hardest of hard luck. Once I 
bought a collection. In it was a letter writ- 
ten by the Duke of Wellington to an artist 
who had painted his portrait. In the letter 
was a lock of the Duke’s hair. All the time 
I had it hard luck pursued me. 

“Finally I tossed the thing into the fire. 
The very next day bad luck and Houdini 
parted company. 

“T once had a lock of Edwin Booth’s hair 
that I bought in another collection. Hard 
luck seemed to creep upon me again. I gave 
that away—and once more hard luck left me. 

“The numeral ‘13’ does not 
bring bad luck. It is merely 
the sign that bad luck is com- 
ing. 
“Now I'll tell you my good 
luck sign. If I forget some- 
thing when I leave home in 
the morning and have to go 
back for it, I am sure to 
have wonderful success during 
the day. I try to forget some- 
thing every morning. I must 
admit that this is reversing 
an old superstition — but 
that’s the way it plays with 
me—and I am thoroughly in 
favor of the new version of 
the adage.” 

And then there is Tommy 
Meighan’s peculiar supersti- 
tion. He, strangely enough, 
has a powerful aversion to ac- 
cepting checks in a _ poker 
game. 

His pal, Major “Bob” 
Warwick, has a peculiar dread of walking in front of 
speeding autos. 

It is a combination of superstition and dread that 
worries Mary Miles Minter, one of our most youth- 
ful stars. She will turn her face when she sees a 
hunchback coming. 

“It’s an ill omen to me,” she said. “I once lost 
a pocketbook after looking at a 
hunchback. On another occasion I 
fell in a lake and almost drowned. 

“Oh, no, I was not frightened at 
the men. But I had an instinctive 
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Nazimova will not 
wear jewelry or 
touch a violin. A 
spooky dreamscared 
her off the instru- 
ment, she declares. 
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’M the bird 
I That beaks the flaw in the scene. 
I’m the house-detective 
In the Caravansery of Art. 
The old farm-collie 
Planted close over his favorite woodchuck hole 
Has nothing on me. 
The chicken-inspector up on the Avenue 
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The Discrepancy Hound 


By JOHN ARBUTHNOTT 


And the cop on the dead-line forninst Broadway and 
Are pikers when I’m on the job. Pine 
For I put on my Pinkerton scowl 

And sit there watching the screen, 

Panting and ready to pounce 

On the point, the fatal and facile point, 
Where the Director-Guy slips up, 

Waiting to give the derisive Minnehaha 
When Eloise comes out of the alligator-tank 
In perfectly dry pan-velvet ; 

And Elvira, begging for bread on the Bowery, 
Sports a Tiffany watch on her wrist; 

And the Duke, in going over the cliff, 

Starts in tweeds, 

But hits the Big Drink 

In full evening dress..... 

I miss the glory and glamor and grip 

Of the story, of course, 

For a man digging cooties from under his vest 
Isn’t altogether enjoying the moonlight, 

And the cat intent on getting the fish-bones 
Out of the garbage-can 

Can’t study the stars. 

But I’m an observant and omniscient gink, 
And I guess I’m getting my fun, after all, 

In showing the world 

What a wise, wise guy 

I really am! 








feeling that they were responsible for it all. Since then I 
have refused to take further chances. 

“I am always afraid of the rain. Of course the coming of 
a shower will break up picture-making while on location, and 
there may be a tangible reason why I dislike rain. But I 
have a deeper feeling than that—a sort of dread, I might say. 
Sunshine means happiness in the life of birds, for rain drives 
them indoors—and consequently into prison. Sunshine also 
means happiness in the lives of human beings—and when it 
rains they also seek shelter. 

“Therefore, when storm clouds appear on the horizon while 
my company is at work on location, I entertain an instinctive 
sense of impending evil, and always insist that we get to shel- 
ter before the rain falls upon us. I always fear that some- 
thing may happen to some member of my company before the 
picture is finished if we remain and it rains upon us.” 

William S. Hart was oiling an antiquated pistol and his 
hands were covered with rust and grease when I approached 
him on the subject of superstition. He had purchased the 
thing at a curio shop in Los Angeles and was priming it for real 
action should that be necessary in a certain scene in the pic- 
ture which he was filming at that time. 

“T don’t know that I have a superstition, but I have an 
affection for dumb animals that almost amounts to supersti- 
tion,” he said quietly, placing the pistol on the bench beside 
him and crossing his right leg over his left knee. 

“Since childhood I have always been fond of horses. It gives 
me great pain to see a horse suffer unnecessarily. 

“When I am a witness to a tragedy of this kind I never feel 
like continuing my day’s work. I seem to brood. It’s a sort 
of ill omen. I usually rid myself of the feeling by caHing it 
a day—and then going for a dip in the ocean or a trip to the 
mountains.” 

We next encountered J. Warren Kerrigan. He had just re- 
turned from Coronado Beach where he had figured in a motor- 
boat accident. 


We had heard about his horror for the numeral “7” and we 
wished to learn about it firsthand. 

“T think I was the seventh person to enter that motorboat 
that day,” he said. “I have called off more than one trip be- 
cause they insisted on putting me in Lower 7, or Upper 7, or 
because the numeral ‘7’ appeared on my car. 

“Somewhere during the week there is an unlucky day. I 
always have a hunch that it is the seventh day. If I start my 
week on Monday, then the following Sunday would undoubtedly 
be the seventh day. But if I start my week on Wednesday, 
or Saturday—well, it is a matter of mathematics, as there are 
seven days in the week.” 

Now there is Frank Keenan, dean of actors and one of our 
best known film celebrities, who does not want anyone to hang 
a hat on his doorknob. 

Mr. Keenan insists that the hatrack is for that purpose in 
the first place, and that the doorknob is made for the stipu- 
lated purpose of opening and closing doors. Anyhow, to hang 
a hat thereon is to invite bad luck into the family, whether 
it is the family that gathers around the well known fireside, 
or whether it is the movie family. 

So if you ever enter Mr. Keenan’s office always remember 
that his doorknob has not yet consented to become a hatrack. 

And in conclusion let us give this bit of advice: 

Do not walk beneath a ladder. 

Do not whistle while in a dressing room. 

If you enter a room or set by one door be sure to leave the 
set or room by the same door. 

Do not sit on your trunk until it is unpacked. 

Do not hang your hat on the doorknob. 

Do not carry locks of hair around in your best watch. 

Do not insist that the star’s next picture begin on the Thir- 
teenth. 

Weigh carefully the value of cigarette smoke or the odor 
of gasoline before proceeding with the day’s work. 

That’s. all. 
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“Beauty and Brains” 


Girl—Now/! 














Comedy claims Lucille Zintheo, 
the prize contest winner. 


N September, 1915, PHOTOPLAY MaGaZzINE in- 

augurated a unique contest—which has, by the 

way, been widely emulated since then. It was 

“The Beauty and Brains Contest,” and the pur- 
pose was to select from the United States ten women, 
and from the Dominion of Canada one, who 
could combine the maximum of beauty and brains 
for the making of motion picture actresses and 
eventual stars. Such judges as Lillian Russell and 
William A. Brady were chosen to pass on the merits 
of the contestants. 

Up to February, 1916, the letters and the photo- 
graphs came pouring in. Eleven beautiful girls were 
finally selected, their expenses paid to New York, and 
their talents tried before the camera. Most of them 
photographed well; one jumped right into a leading 
part in a picture; another joined a Broadway musical 
comedy. Still others decided that an actress’ career 
was not for them, after all. But among the pretty 
and plucky ones was a vivacious brunette from Spo- 
kane, Washington. Lucille Zintheo was her name, 
and she registered with a bang. She went to Cali- 
fornia, because it seemed to her that film success lay 
that way; and she played small parts for a while. 
Then comedy claimed her. Now she is the principal 
embellishment of the Larry Semon farces for Vita- 
graph. Below, she is seen leading a chicken-chorus 
in “The Head Waiter’—Larry Semon at, or on, the 
piano. 
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Five Years Five years ago is only yesterday 
Aa in almost any line of inventive, 

oad scientific or artistic endeavor that 
you may name. Yet five years ago in the film 
business—that date is almost prehistoric! Only 
aviation has kept pace with the giant strides of 
the Living Shadow across the Whitewashed 
Wall. 

Before us is a record of film events, just five 
years ago. 

Famous Players was celebrating its first anni- 
versary. 

The first national advertising of motion pic- 
tures had just been made, and was regarded, 
generally, as a profligate adventure. 

Adolph Zukor astounded the trade by show- 
ing them that his concern had made no less 
than thirty features in twelve months. 

A serious discussion was under way as to 
whether five reels would not prove an un- 
wieldly, expensive and impractical length for 
most photoplays. 

Film contracts with a number of rather minor 
stage stars were announced—general opinion: 
a triumph for the movie men, a sacrifice ot 
prestige and dignity for money, on the part of 
the footlight folks. 

A man named Griffith, in California, was 
obscurely engaged upon a picturization of a 
Thornas Dixon novel, “The Clansman.” 

An outlaw concern, known as Keystone, was 
whaling away at brief comedies of which no 
one knew anything in particular except that the 
little films were good for a lot of laughs. 

So much for five years. Also before us is a 
standard magazine of exactly ten years ago. 
One of its principal articles deals, in good 
humored tolerance, with one of ‘New York’s 
curiosities, a “Kineto theatre” down somewhere 
among the lower orders, where poor and not 
too discriminating people found actual enter- 
tainment in fifteen-minute versions of classical 

lays “which come in a tin box,” and for which 
‘really good actors” are “said to have posed 
incognito during the early morning hours in 
Central Park.” These pioneer pictures, when 
shown, were “accompanied by tragic lectures.” 
Nowadays, we should doubtless consider the 

ictures far more tragic than the verbal offering. 
‘Whatever the entertainment,” concludes the 
essay of this intruder upon the pitiful amuse- 
ments of the poor, “no greater price than five 
cents is ever charged.” 
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George, who is five years old, 
lives with. his parents in 


Richmond, Va. The’afore- 


Nights With 
A Vampire. 


said parents are ardent picture devotees; George, 


so far, doen’t see much in thé travelling views. 
He had much rather remain at home, playing 


with his blocks or sleeping the sleep of the very 
juvenile. But competent nurses seem not to 
be had, so the boy is dragged to the photoplay 
many a time and oft, always against his will. 
The other day a visitor, as ardent a fan as 
his mother, asked him as to his favorite star. 
“I like Theda Bara best,” responded George. 
“Why?” His interrogator was somewhat 
astonished at this very early preference for 
purple problems. 
“Because papa and mamma don’t like her, 
and we stay home them nights!” 
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“The Great ope on sacomes of 

» his play ree Faces 
Broadway Success lak wen eennelk 
Anthony Kelly observed one day in a facetious 
mood, that henceforth he proposed to write all 
his scenarios in the form of a play, and label the 
cover of the manuscript, “Produced successfully 
at the Steenth Street Theatre, New York.” He 
said this line on any ’script would sell it im- 
mediately. At that time this was regarded 
merely as a bit of Irish wit. 

Now, however, it is reported, plays are act- 
ually being produced with little hope of success 
on the stage, merely to create an artificial value 
in the scenario market. The immortal story of 
Cinderella, produced in one form and another 
perhaps a score of times in a year, will be re- 
jected, no matter how clever the variation, if 
submitted to a producer as an “original.” But 
let it get itself into the electrics on Times 
Square and the film companies will be bid- 
ding into the fifty thousands for it. A play 
that has had a runof a quarter of a century like 
“In Old Kentucky” is worth this fancy price, of 
course, because it is so widely advertised, but 
when a show opens Monday night and goes 
to the warehouse the following Saturday, it is 
difficult to see how its record makes it impor- 
tant picture material. And the label “The 
Great Broadway Success” is being so over- 
worked that it fools nobody any more. 

There are two reasons for this: condition. 
First, too much scenario buying is done outside 
of the scenario departments. Producers pay 
men of talent large salaries to handle the scen- 
ario work, and then won’t let them do it. It 
is hard to sell a literary goldbrick.to a man in 
the writing business, and most of the fake play 
successes are wished on the scenario’editors by 
those higher up. Which leads to the second 
reason—producers are success worshippers. It is 
a form: of Manhattan myopia, the least indicat- 
tion of ‘success dazzling the patient .and befud- , 
dling his vision. He believes that one swallow 
makes a summer and: that a Longacre premiere 
makes a success. It stands, to-him, as a mark 
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of contact with the public and a measure of 
public approval. Until scenario chiefs are given 
free rein and producers learn what a small part 
of United States the city by the Hudson really 
is, this condition will be more and more aggra- 
vated instead of relieved. 
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A Good * certain | tuna is Opa we 4 

. iever in-advertising, and when he 
Location decides that a player has star talent 
the sky is the limit. He was impressing this upon 
a certain film luminary with whom he had just 
signed a long starring contract. “You're all 
right as far as your work is concerned,” said the 
producer, “but you must remember that it is 
going to take a lot of exploitation to make you 
a big drawing card. I expect to spend three 
times as much in advertising you as I pay you 
in salary. You’re only anempty lot—I’m going 
to put up a Woolworth Building on you.” The 
new star considered a moment. “At least,” he 
finally ventured, “you must admit that I am a 
good location.” 
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Autocracy One would think Canada had 
ay wee 4 paid a sufficient price to help 
slay one form of autocracy, that 
it would hate the thing in every form. Not so. 
The Province of Ontario has decided in favor 
of an autocratic censorship, and has abolished 
its board of appeal. The censors now have ab- 
solute power. The worst criminal unhung has 
the:right to appeal from a verdict of guilty, but 
a picture which offends in any way the little 
group of self-righteous souls appointed to judge 
its merits, is executed summarily. The one 
thing which made Canadian censorship endura- 
ble, if any censorship can be said to be endura- 
ble, has been destroyed. This in a country 
which vaunts its “British sense of justice!” 

And the excuse! Oh, exquisite gem of an 
excuse! It is that the board of appeal has been 
neglecting its duty, and overruling the board of 
censors. Here indeed is lese majesté! Yet, 
strange as it may seem, Canada does not wipe 
out its supreme court when it overrules the 
judgment of a lower bench. Why not? While 
we are about it, let’s stand the pyramid upon 
its apex, make the part greater than the whole, 
turn bolshivik and run amuck. 

A few such grim jests will do the trick. Give 
a lunatic enough rope and he will hang himself. 
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The Church and The church is _ - 

periencing considerable 
The Theatre difficulty in adjusting it- 
self. to the moving picture. Speaking broadly, 
the church has entered its third stage of transi- 
tion in its attitude toward the films. First it 
regarded the screen as a toy, then as a menace, 
but now as an opportunity. A few organiza- 
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tions have not yet emerged from the second 
stage, as, for example, when the entire body..of 
ministers of the city of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
waited upon the city council and demanded the 
repeal of an ordinance they had just passed, 
permitting the Cunday showing of pictures, 
alchough the voters had definitely decided in 
favor of Sunday opening in a recent election. 


. 
“The Coast”’ 


destination? 
Pacific Coast? 

No. It is simply “The Coast.” 

{n the days of Augustus Caesar the inhabi- 
tar cs of the world meant only one place when 
they said “the city.” They meant Rome. 
“City” had acquired a grand simplicity that it 
had not held before and has not held since. 

The fact that the Atlantic has a fairly well- 
known coast’ that there was once a rather re- 
nowned coast of France and that there is said 
to be a coast of South America—and perhaps 
one or two coasts in the Orient—means nothing 
in picture language. 

“The Coast” means only and always that 
part of the California slope beginning at Santa 
Barbara and ending at San Diego. It is the one, 
only and eternal. There is no other, and if 
they at some future time begin to make pictures 
largely upon the sea side of the Carolinas they 
will have to get a new name, for “Coast” has 
been permanently attached to and incorporated 
by the orange belt. 

Pictorially there is that coast, and, in the 
language accredited by all mimics to Ethel 
Barrymore, there isn’t any more. 
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When people go west to make 
_photoplay:, what is their 
California? Los Angeles? The 


A Splendid He pet ay nea ot 

rt is trying its best todo away 
Courtesy. with the Why Do They Do It?” 
page in PHOTOPLAY, at least so far as matters 
pertaining to historical accuracy are concerned. 
There is no excuse for any producer within 
motoring distance of the splendid institution on 
Fifth Avenue using a Rennaisance chair in a 
Medieval setting, or an Egyptian tomb in a 
Persian story. In a recent letter, Richard F. 
Bach, associate in industrial arts at the museum, 
says “There is so much here at the Museum 
that ought to be useful to the motion picture 
interests, that it is really too bad that they do 
not flock to the galleries to make use of the 
vast resources offered.” Some producers have 
used the Museum to secure accuracy in detail— 
Fox . for “Cleopatra,” Artcraft for “The Ava- 
lanche,” and others. 

It is a splendid courtesy that this institution 
offers to the films—the home of all the ancient 
and honorable arts and crafts throwing wide its 
doors to its youngest child. It is time the child 


stopped playing in the dust, and entered the 
lordlier mansion.” 



































Drawn by Norman cAnthony 


Charlie Chaplin in Hamlet 
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Taking Advantage of 





























letter from an admirer in his life! And that from a 
Japanese! 
Surely there must be some mistake in this_ report. 
And yet that might be his very reason for having ducked 
demon interviewers all his life. No one knew why he was su 
preciously elusive unless some scrupulously secret ethical 
principle of his calling—an actor villain—compelled him to 
forego such an indulgence. With Mr. Frohman who was his 
first manager in America he may have believed that 
much mystery and glamour is added to an actor’s personality 
if he is known only behind the “foots.” Reticence may be a 
virtue; it is certainly rare enough in these days of illustrated 
magazines. At any rate the 
fact remained that no one had 


A WELL known and good looking actor with but one 


a Villain 


Charles Gerrard is inter- 
viewed for the first time 


By 
GENE COPELAND 


qualms and much diffidence that I planned to meet Mr. Gerrard, 
Mr. Gerrard being the villain in this case. I trembled and per- 
spired over the prospect. “What if he ‘ducked’ me as he had 
other interviewers” was the terrible thought that kept recurring 
to my mind. And what would I tell the girls to whom I had al- 
ready announced my intention of seeing him? Of course the 
interview for the magazine was most incidental. But—to be 
humiliated—to have to tell the girls I didn’t get to see him— 
how could I ever do that? 

Mustering my youthful confidence I decided to be the fox 
in the quest for the wise owl and I called Mr. Gerrard on the 
phone several times and asked if I might call at the studio to 
see him that day. He always said, “Yes indeed, but why do 
you want to see me?” 

I replied simply “On a very personal matter.” (That might 
mean a real estate agent, a pawn broker or a bill collector in 
Hollywood). I did this several times without carrying out the 
suggestion that day. You know that was really a very clever 
idea of mine: to make an indefinite appointment and never 
keep it. I wonder if anyone ever thought of it before. 

Leaving all thoughts behind however—when I casually 
sauntered in on the set where Mr. Gerrard was working with 
Dorothy Gish one day and he was introduced to me, we sat 
down in a couple of chairs (it is customary around the studios 
for men and women to take separate chairs) back of the camera 
and started to chat. 

He was in a dress suit and wore it so well that you wondered 
if he would look as well in anything else. It was impossible 
to see him digging in a garden. He looked indeed like a real 
Drury Lane villain for his eyes had a way of appraising you 
with each glance. 

“Do you prefer California to New York?” I asked by way 
of opening conversation. 

“Oh yes indeed,” said he, not lifting his eyes from the pig- 





ever cornered him and gotten 
him to talk of himself. He 
either found legitimate excuses 
to break appointments or just 
boldly failed to appear. 

So when PHOTOPLAY maga- 
zine detailed me to obtain an 
interview I didn’t hail the pros- 
pect so gaily myself. I had 
my own ideas about villains 
even though I had never be- 
fore encountered one. Some- 
how I had always had a pre- 
dilection for the heroes of the 
moving pictures. Rather 
strange that I should have 
preferred heroes to villains 
I suppose. But it’s just 
one of those things not to be 
explained by our mortal minds. 
Tll admit though that it’s 
simply grand to be able to an- 
nounce at the Friday Night 
Church Socials all the cele- 


brated leading men and hand- 
some stars I am to lunch with 
during the week. All the other 














girls envy me and it makes me 
so popular. 
But it 


was with many 
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At the top of the page- 
above—as he appeared with Norma Talmadge in “The New Moon.” 


-Mr. Gerrard in “The Hun Within.” Directly 














skin covered book in his lap and speaking with a decided 
English accent. 

I must have been very captivating. 

First he made me feel uncomfortable by piercing glances, 
then he ignored me totally. Thinking I knew something of 
literature I essayed to discuss modern Irish writers. 

Then it was I discovered he was Irish and a real student as 
well. For even though I knew of Synge, Lady Gregory, 
William Butler Yeates and Lord Dunsany he was able to roll 
off glibly a dozen names that I had never heard of. 

I was somewhat nonplussed and sat quietly gazing at the 
grinding camera. Suddenly he looked at me and said really 
seriously though I am not so sure he was trying to be face- 
tious—‘“I say, Miss, have you ever worked in pictures?” 

And without waiting for me to reply he got up and called 
the director, Mr. Clifton, and cameraman, Mr. Hill, over and 
most graciously introduced them to me. That put me in a 
nice comfortable situation. I wanted to talk to them yet I 
must not forget my mission in being there. 

Mr. Gerrard said to me real encouraging “Perhaps they'll 
have time to interview you in a few minutes.” 

“Ha, ha” laughed Mr. Hill and Clifton, “she’s here to inter- 
view you!” 

The villain looked dumfounded and said pathetically, ““What 
have I ever done to be interviewed?” 

“The inevitable accounting for having been a villain all your 
life” I ventured. “A man who has played in pictures with such 
titles as “The Conspiracy’ ‘The Country God Forgot’ and ‘The 
Hun Within’ sounds as if he needed spiritual rejuvenation,” I 
said jestingly. 

“Ah, but you didn’t know that I played ‘In a Full House’ 
as my first picture part,” he replied snappily. 


. I really do prefer it. 
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And then I was sure he was Irish. 

“Does it pay to be a villain, Mr. Gerrard?” 
philosophic intonation. 

“T understand it pays more to be a hero, remuneratively 
speaking” he laughed. ‘But because I look the part I’ve always 
been cast for crook-gentleman crook parts. I am an actor be- 
cause I love it. I was educated in Dublin University and read 
good literature as a result of directed tastes no doubt although 
I despise affectedness and sincerely want 
to do my work well and pleasingly. 

“I hate interviews for the reason that the tawdry, over- 
romantic, over;sentimental characterizations or equally obnoxi- 
ous “ham,” toughaired, funny page, Rialto type that is usually 
depicted makes tor mystery perhaps but does not in my opinion 
create a genuine appreciation of the hard working, good citizen 
type of actor. I work hard and love it. I don’t know what 
more to say because I’m too surprised,” he ended abruptly. 

Fairly delighted with having obtained what I considered the 
pith and marrow for an interview I started to leave. 

“Oh, by the way,” he cried. ‘Here’s another thing. In the 
only fan letter I ever got in my life from a Japanese girl she 
wanted to know if I were married. I am not married because 
I bore women.” 

Whether the remark was candid or a subtle insinuation I will 
let you conclude. At any rate I went on my way rejoicing 
that I had taken advantage of a screen villain and discovered 
an actor who had qualities that would’ make him an excellent 
Beau Brummel or Baron de Chevreul (of “A Parisian Ro- 
mance”) but withal was more concerned with his Art than with 
the publication of meticulous details of his career (as many in 
the profession are) and that he was an interesting man with the 
fine human YOU-and-I quality. 


I asked with 
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Joe Martin. 


CAN’T say that I ever heard of a bride giving out an 
interview panning her husband so soon after their marriage, 
but then, I am no ordinary bride, and the events which 
have transpired since Joe Martin led me, blushing, from 
the Universal City justice’s office, excuse anything I might say. 

I speak without prejudice. The fact that I was married to 
this Joe Martin party didn’t necessarily change my opinion of 
him any—for the better. It was a marriage of convenience—if 
you get what I mean—convenience of the Publicity Depart- 
ment. 

Ours was no plebeian courtship. For the benefit of posterity, 
we decided, after being approached on the subject by members 
of the publicity staff, to let them screen our heartthrobs. I 
must say, however, that this had its disadvantages. Take a tip 
from me, girls, and don’t let a camera man come near your 
cage while you’re being courted. 

I remember with dismay the time Joe popped the question. 
I knew it was coming and had taken a firm grip with my toes 
on the branch upon which we were swaying. I was going to 
close my eyes and fall lovingly towards him. It is well I had 
taken precautions. Just as I swayed, there came the,ominous 
“click” of the moving picture camera from beneath the tree. 


Monkey 


Business 


Filmdom’s latest blushing bride 
is a regular little chatterbox. 


By 
MRS. JOE MARTIN (nee Topsy Tree) 


Translated from the Simianese by H. C. Bate 
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Mrs. Joe Martin. 





Although Joe and I are old-timers before the camera—per- 
haps we were a little nervous at the time. Anyway, I didn’t 
fall into Joe’s arms as I expected. There were no arms to 
fall into. When I opened my eyes and caught my balance, I 
saw Joe speeding across the fields toward Universal City and 
gaining on the camera man every second. 

The camera man escaped into a building. Joe came back 
very much put out. He was so upset that he forgot what 
we had been talking about. I had to remind him. 

There were still other times when I was sorry the camera 
played such an important part in our love-making. The little 
affair with Jocko, another Universal monk, for instance. Joe 
had been surly for several days. He had sent me only two 
shrivelled bananas. It was only by accident that I happened 
to stroll by Jocko’s quarters. He looked so lonesome that I 
stopped to cheer him up. 

One can’t be haughty with old friends, though, and I am sure 
I did my best to cheer up the poor boy. At any rate, when I 
chanced to look around and saw that awful camera man crank- 
ing away within a few feet of me, I paled and fled. Of course, 
the incident reached Joe’s ears. It has been the subject of 
many a tedious conversation between us. 
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I shall never forget my wedding day. It was the turning 
point in my life. Before, I was a carefree girl, enjoying all 
the light-hearted pleasures of a popular West Coast debutante. 
Now, alas, I know all the sorrows of disappointed love. 

But, to return to the wedding. My wedding gown was a 
dream in white satin. The bridal wreath of orange blossoms 
was delicious. In fact, before the ceremony was completed, 
I had eaten them all. 

Joe was equally 


The real break, however, came over the tobacco question. 
Like all poseurs, Joe is addicted to violet scented cigarettes. 
I ask you, what can you do with a husband like that? It 
wouldn’t have been so bad, if he had not had the nerve to 
complain of my pipe—my favorite cob. He would make funny 
faces—a thing he does with great ease—when I puffed con- 
tentedly at my favorite tobacco+Mule Hoof Brand—a tobacco 

popular among sailors, 
and which I learned to 













diked out. At the 
time, I thought no one 
could look grander. 
Now, I suspect that he 
had “borrowed” the 
dress suit of some 
undersized waiter. 
Either that, or his 
tailor was a mail-order 
out-fitter. The best 
thing about Joe was 
his high hat, which he 
held after the mode 
popular among pall 
bearers to the ultra- 
fashionable. 

The ceremony took 
place in an _ alcove 
erected for the purpose 























enjoy on my way to 
America. 

One day, in my 
absence, he tried some 
of this tobacco. When 
I returned I found him 
almost overcome. Flee- 
ing from my ridicule, 
he crawled from the 
house. I have not seen 
him since. I under- 
stand he has gone to 
the country to recuper- 
ate. As he left Uni- 
versal City, however, 
he gave out the state- 
ment to the press in- 
tending to undermine 
my standing as a mov- 








at Universal City. I 








was given away by Mr. . note. 
Fred Fishback, who directs the || DITOR’S NOTE:—It is with the best of in- _ Don’t think that I am griev- 
pictures in which I play. Freddie | — y monte pena — pre- ing. I have my career. After 
wept as the knot was being tied. Se ene ee =F ey ee all, I found that I could not live 
; saute how- | to Joe Martin to say that for all we know he may with Joe. Why? To tell you the 
I expected every erm Cut! | make the best of husbands. But to be really fair tenticchen tee & ai L 
, ' “a fgg A at a a “Mes. Joe’ —~\ wot agen he’s pon ‘brutal, Well “Ee = 
eta : an ere is Ts. joe s. e artin-iree wed- ° ’ 
phrases. ding was one of the mid-winter events of the Brute,” as the doughboys say. 
Judge Bobby Mack, who per- California zoological colony. " ee you love French? You 
formed the ceremony, was 4a now, I am one of the few screen 
dear. I could love that man. I Above—The wedding occurred in mid-winter, at actresses who don’t claim to have 
smiled kindly at him as he pro- Universal City, California. Below—Mrs. Joe Mar- been born in Paris, or somewhere. 
nounced the words that made me tin, one of our leading dramatic actresses, here shown I come by my French quite 
man and wife, I mean Joe Mar- with Edith Roberts in “The Baby Doll Bandit.” naturally, though. You might say 


tin’s wife. I believe 
Joe saw this and was 

















ing picture actress of 








I was convent-bred. I 
. was raised just out- 





jealous. Something 
must have aroused 
him. The end of our 
wedding party was 
rather exciting. 

At the conclusion of 
the ceremony, Judge 
Mack leaned over to 
salute me on the cheek 
as was his privilege. 
Under the circumstan- 
ces, I could not object. 
In fact, I was rather 
pleased at the idea. 

Not so, Joe. In an 
instant he was roaring 
with rage. Only the 
persuasion of Mr. 
Fishback and _ others 








side of a convent in 
Madagascar. 

In fact, when I was 
induced to come to 
America to accept a 
screen contract, the 
only English I knew 
was “Fade me, white 
boy!” ‘‘Shoot two 
bits!” “Read ’em and 
weep!” and similar 
phrases I picked up 
from the little Mada- 
gascar darkies near my 
home. These phrases, 
I understand, have to 
do with Osteopathy, or 
the scientific manipu- 
lation of the bones. 

























present kept my hus- 
band from taking the 
law into his own hands. 

Our honeymoon waned only too soon. The early days i 
our little Universal City bungalow were indeed happy. 


Soon, however, my better half, if you can call that brute I was first attracted by the ease with which men make 
from Borneo by such a figure of speech, began to get moody. monkeys of themselves. Being of an imitative nature, I tried 
1 always will suspect he was jealous of me. For a long time, the reverse of this and found it exceptionally simple. In my 
you see, many critics rated him as the greatest comedian at latest releases I have proved how nearly human I can act. 
Universal City. Far be it from me to make any false claims, Well, if they will set me in a ring with this Joe Martin party, 


but my comedies are funnier than a barrel of monkeys. 


Many people have 
asked me why it is I 
generally impersonate 
n men, rather than women, in my pictures. I will tell you, if 

you keep it strictly confidential. Entre nous, as it were. 












I'll soon prove who’s the master mind. 
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HE best way to elevate the screen would be to hang a few of the sex-play 


producers. 
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The Prince and the Pictures 


If the cameramen could have their wish, 
all temperamental film stars would make Edward of Wales 
their good-natured model of camera conduct 


By BETTY SHANNON 


off from his duties of learning how to be a king to become 
a motion picture actor. 
Have you ever seen nicer screen features? 

Can you think of any juvenile that could get away with that 
slim, aristocratic stuff the way he could? 

And that smile! You know as well as I do that if that smile 
were given a chance at matinees alone it would go a long way 
towards clearing up the British war debt—even without the 
Plantagenet name behind it! 

It’s especially ‘sad that prince-ing is such strict and occupy- 
ing -business when you consider how well Edward has gotten 
on in the movies. All fall and early winter he was the most 
photographed young man in America. Every news reel teemed 
with pictures of him: It wouldn’t-have-taken any sort of an 


I. is too bad that the Prince of Wales can’t find the time 


advertising campaign to have put him across big in drama. 





And then, when, according to Tracy Mathewson, the pho- 
tographer who took most of the pictures, he was getting “cam- 
era broke,” he had to go back home to get ready to leave on a 
visit to India and some others of those overwhelming colonies 
he will have to rule some day. 

The Prince of Wales is very fond of motion pictures. He 
knows most of the American stars. And as for the internal 
economy of a camera—Mr. Mathewson says that the Prince 
knows more about lenses and apertures and shutter speeds than 
most of the cameramen who earn their livings by turning a 
crank! 

Mr. Mathewson is greatly prejudiced in favor of the Prince, 
which speaks well for His Royal Highness. If a man has a 
mean disposition he would have a hard time hiding it from 
a photographer who takes his picture every few minutes for 
three months. . 
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Tracy Mathewson (or “Fatty,” as His Royal Highness called 
him) was the official motion picture photographer of the Frince 
of Wales’ Canadian tour. In other words, he was paid for 
traveling on a trick train equipped with shower baths, tele- 
phones, free cigarettes, free lunches, free stationery, free valets 
and a free tailor with nothing to do but grind off a few feet 
of a Prince or Duke or Lord or Admiral or so evéry now and 
then. 

He and his assistant, George Doran, were the only motion 
picture cameramen on the royal train—though there were two 
“still” photographers, one of them being Brooks, the royal 
photographer. Any others who wanted to follow the Prince 
about from city to city had to make their own traveling ar- 
rangements. 

Which is our idea of a pretty nice job; as it was Mr. Mathew- 
son’s. Though we have his word for it that it was not a soft 
one. 

Mr. Mathewson found the 
Prince a very willing and 
helpful motion picture sub- 
ject. Whenever His Royal 
Highness saw the camera of 
his official screen recorder 
turned on him at a public 
function, he tried to help 
by stepping into better 
light, or by speaking more 
slowly, or moving more de- 
liberately. He was very de- 
cent about posing. And 
he had a way of letting one 
know that he knew one 
was there which was very 
gratifying. For instance, in 
one Canadian city where 
Edward was to make a pub- 
lic inspection of his guard 
of honor, Mathewson set 
his camera under the edge 
of the grandstand, thinking 
to get some unusual shots 
and to be out of everybody’s 
way. In the middle of his 
focusing he heard an ap- 
proving, “Attaboy,” and 
looked up to find the Prince 
calling to him in a low voice 
behind his palm, so that 
none of the dignitaries en- 
tertaining him would hear. 

On the other hand, it 
took an endless amount of 
scrambling about to be 
Johnny-on-the-spot where 
the best pictures were to be 
found. 

The Prince told Commander Dudley North, one of his staff, 
that he had never seen any one who amused him as much as 
Mr. Mathewson. 

“He has more energy than I have ever seen before,” he 
said. And the sight of Mathewson’s plump figure with his 80- 
pound camera, scurrying off on a hand car to get ahead of the 
royal train so that he could get a picture of it drawing into a 
station, hanging by an eyelash to a window-ledge, diving under 
a crowd, legging it down a platform, or hiding behind a hedge, 
always brought a grin to the Prince’s face. 

Prince Edward’s party landed from the Renown at St. John’s, 
New Brunswick, on August rsth. It was five days later, at 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward’s Island, that the Prince first 
spoke to Tracy Mathewson. (Unless you’re a Duke or some- 
thing you don’t speak to “royalty” until you’re spoken to.) 

“The royal party was being entertained at the races,” says 
Mr. Mathewson, “and was seated in the judge’s stand. I 
worked my way up to within about ten feet of the Prince, 
cursing my luck because I couldn’t get near enough for a good 
old-fashioned American Close-up. 

“As I began to grind away, the Prince spied me. He smiled 
and bowed, then summoned me. 

“*You’re an American, aren’t you?’ he said, shaking my 
hand and asking me my name. ‘I thought so, because in Eng- 
land the cinematographers never make “close-ups.” 
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Tracy Mathewson, at the camera-crank, was the official motion 
picture photographer of the Prince of Wales’ Canadian tour, and 


as such was conceded the distinction of riding on a handcar. 
picture was taken while Mathewson was grinding in the face of the 
engine drawing the royal train, 

cameraman, holding the legs of the tripod. 


“A few days later I learned that there are traditions about 
‘photographing royalty’ in England as there are about nearly 
everything else. Brooks, the royal photographer, informed me 
that there are four things an English photographer would 
never do when photographing the Prince of Wales. Brooks is 
the son of the gardener at Windsor Castle and began making 
his first pictures of the royal children when they were young- 
sters together. He knows all about what is and what is not 
good form either for photographers or ‘royalty.’ 

“The four rules are: (1) His Royal Highness should not be 
photographed ‘cloese-up;’ (2) His Royal Highness should not 
be photographed playing golf or indulging in other like in- 
formal sports; (3) His Royal Highness should not be photo- 
graphed with ladies; and (4) His Royal Highness should not 
be photographed whenever he royally does not want to be. 

“Since the Prince had considered my picture taking at the 
judge’s stand at Charlotte- 
town a ‘close-up,’ I had al- 
ready broken rule one. But 
the consequences had been 
far more pleasant than 
otherwise, and I decided in 
the future to use my own 
judgment, as I had always 
done in the past.” 

When the Prince learned 
that Mr. Mathewson was 
to cross ‘the continent 
with him, he asked if 
the pictures of the trip 
could be shown on the 
train. 

Accordingly a motion pic- 
ture projection machine 
was installed in the dining 
car. As often as Mr. Ma- 
thewson could get prints of 
his pictures back from New 
York, where the negative 
was sent for development, 
the Prince had a chance to 
look at those same pictures 
of himself which you were 
looking at in the theaters. 

“Those parties in the 
dining car were very enter- 
taining,” says Mr. Mathew- 
son. “Everyone on _ the 
train was invited. The 
Prince sat in an easy chair 
with his feet on another and 
‘kidded’ the life out of the 
members of his staff when 
they appeared on _ the 
screen. He was especially 
entertained at a _ picture 
showing his private secretary, Sir Godfrey Thomas, in a 
high hat. The Prince himself hates to wear a high hat. He 
asked to have that film run each time we had a show. 

“Occasionally complete American news reels were sent. The 
Prince enjgyed keenly the picturization of current events, and 
expressed considerable appreciation of a picture of California 
dancing girls which was shown in one reel. 

“One time there was a subject showing his younger brother 
presenting a cup to the men on a British man-o’-war. The 
Prince had a good laugh over this. 

““He’s stealing my stuff,’ he said. ‘I always used to do 
that.’ Edward is a fan for American slang. 

“There were moments, too, when I felt like a small boy 
must feel who is caught throwing paper wads. Those trouble- 
some ‘photographing royalty’ rules would get badly fractured 
at times. 

“There was a fishing picture which gave me some embarrass- 
ment. 

“They refused to let me go along on a trout fishing trip 
into the mountains, because the Prince was resting and did not 
want to be bothered by cameramen. However, I did get a 
good shot of him as he started out. It occurred to me after he 
had gone that Doran. my assistant, was of about the same 
build as His Royal Highness. We managed to scrape up.an 
(Continued on page 118) 
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George Doran is the assistant 
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By 
ELSIE FERGUSON 











“It is not what 
you wear so much as 4 : Re oar y/ 





how you wear it.” 


HERE is no doubt in my mind 
that the average woman is more 
interested in the fashions dis- 

played in motion picture productions 
than in the plots! This is not always the 
fault of the plots, but often times to the credit 
of the fashions. For an enormous variety of 
clothes are exhibited in a first-class picture. Expense is 
not considered at all, so that every detail is perfected, and 
as a rule the models worn are advanced creations from 
Paris, or from the best modistes of America. 

Before the war, it would have been presumptuous for 
any American fashion authority to attempt to foretell the 
modes, without having first consulted the creator of all 
modes: Paris. At that time the French creations 
were the first and last word in smart attire, and 
no American designer would have denied the 
superior judgment of the Parisienne artistes. 
With the advent of the war, however, and the cur- 
tailed transportation facilities, many Manhattan 
designers were forced to create special models of 
their own, which soon became as popular, in their 
original appeal and far greater suitability to Amer- 
ican woman, as the modified Paris fashions. 

Stimulated by the success of their efforts in this 
direction, the New York designers have been 
encouraged to create a greater variety of models, 
until today a number of smart establishments 
offer exhibitions of their original designs, fol- was surely borrowed from the 
lowing the practise of the great French houses. Spanish shawl, and served its 
It is a significant feature in the development of American purpose in grace and allurement when combined with an 
styles, and I for one am heartily glad to note this progress. American frock or wrap. : 

It does not at all presage a lack of interest in French fashions Stage clothes, like foreign garments, should be modified 
as one might hastily assume, but rather signifies the perfect slightly, to make them suitable for private wear. It very 
combination of American and French ideas. often follows that costumes used on the stage and in motion 

There has been a tendency in the past few years to wear pictures do not look at all extreme because they harmonize 
garments from other countries, without modifying or altering so perfectly with the settings. As a rule a clever actress carries 
them to suit American ideas. The vogue for Spanish shawls, her clothes with a nonchalance which. is too subtle for the 
for instance, or the Mandarin coats for evening wraps, has average person to observe, but if the garments were copied 
flourished in recent years. The senorita wears her shawl with exactly, and worn without that poise, would lose their charm. 
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a certain grace which cannot of 
course be emulated, and _ with- 
out which the shawl is lifeless and 
unattractive. The Chinaman glides 
along in his Mandarin coat, giving it 
an air of Oriental dignity which 
would be ridiculous for an Occidental 
woman even to attempt to imitate. 
On the other hand, many far- 
eastern ideas may be cleverly adapted 
for American fashions. The lovely 
beadwork, embroideries, and fascin- 
ating color schemes that have found 
their way to us from the Orient, 
have not failed in their purpose to 
give beauty to our garments. The 
long fringe which has been so 
popular during the past season 











































































Wane 
Stage clothes, like foreign garments, should be modified 
slightly in order to make them suitable for private wear. 
A clever actress can carry her clothes with a nonchalance 

which often proves half the charm of the garment. 


It is not only the selection of lines, colors, and 
modes which make an’ attractive ensemble. Few 
women seem to realize the necessity of various car- 
riages for various garments. Someone once said that 
it is not what you say, but the way you say it, which con- 
veys the subtlety of thought, and this truism might well be 
applied to fashions: it is not what you wear, but the way 
you wear it, which best sets off your sartorial personality. 
Glothes, like humans, possess personalities, and because they 
are inanimate things in a literal sense, they demand the wearer 
to assume corresponding carriages and moods to display them. 
It very often happens that a hat which is becoming one day 
is not so attractive another day. This is not the fault of the 
hat nor the judgment in selection, it is simply the fault of 
the wearer’s mood. Disappointment often follows after a gar- 
ment or hat has been sent home, because one feels that it 
does not look as attractive as it did in the shop. Without a 
doubt; the garment or hat which was becoming when one 
purchased it, is just as attractive, but the purchaser is not as 
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tedious 


after a 
One should not attempt: to 
try on new purchases until one is rested 
and in the mood to wear it to best ad- 
vantage. 

The smart French women are artistes 


Be. | spontaneous day of 


shopping. 


in this respect. They wear their clothes 
with an unconscious air which permits 
them to don extreme modes without ap- 
pearing conspicuous. Nevertheless, their 
air of unconsciousness is born of long 
hours of study before a mirror, so that 
when they finally appear in public, their 
poise and gestures harmonize so perfectly 
with their clothes that the effect is as 
soothing as a rythmic poem. 

Few women have real clothes-sense. It 
may be cultivated, perhaps, but a correct 
taste must be born in one, I think. One 
sees so many ridiculous sights on Fifth 
Avenue, which is supposed to be the 
fashion-promenade of America. One of 
the late prevalent and incongruous spec- 
tacles was that of the tightly-skirted 
; woman who tried to stride along in it 
4 with an athletic swing in her gait. The 
i tight skirt was not, by any means, the 
correct mode for an athletic woman. An- 
other amusing type is the woman who is 
always a minute ahead in every new mode 
that is introduced, whether it becomes 
her or not. If women would only be 
true to type! 

No amount of money can produce a 
smartly-dressed woman if she lacks that 
essential sense-of-the-fitness-of-things. 
The more I see of feminine nature, the 
more I study styles, the more I am con- 
vinced of it. A stately evening gown 
demands dignity and grace; one cannot 
strut about with an informal air as one : 
might do when wearing a tweed sport suit 
—and yet I have seen it happen. When 
wearing a frock of loose lines and sinuous 
draperies, it is permissable to lounge at 
ease; but a costume which is created on 
dignified lines must be accompanied by 
the proper poise of the wearer, or the 





Your common-sense should 

tell you not to pose. One 

may be gracefully and 

artistically attired, and live 

up to one’s clothes in one’s 

too—are demanding more and more that their favorites be 

quiet, natural, and convincing. An actress must live up to 
her audience’s ideal—in clothes as well as in acting. 

The average woman, perhaps, will say to me, “Yes—it is 

easy for you to talk to us about good taste in clothes. You 


whole effect is spoiled. It is essential in 

every instance to express the char- 

acter of one’s clothes by one’s own 

postures, and when this is artis- 

e tically accomplished, half the 

. 3 problem of being smartly attired 

4 is solved. 

Wan j\ 

“i manner, without being 

theatrical about it. The 

; average woman has a great 

deal of natural charm and 

I count upon her to exert it. I know 

whereof I speak, because there is no place 

that theatricalism shows up more than in 

the theatre! Audiences—screen audiences 

must have them for your work. But what if one cannot 

afford a large wardrobe?” And I will answer, “It is not really 

necessary to have a large wardrobe to be well-dressed if one 

is careful about selection.” The best thing a woman possesses 

in her wardrobe should control the general selection of other 

articles. If one is fortunate enough to own a beautiful set 

of furs, then it is well to choose a gown or suit which will 
(Continued on page 119) 








LSIE FERGUSON has been aptly called “the Aristocrat of the Screen.” After 
several seasons in the films, she has announced her return to the stage in Arnold 
Bennett’s “Sacred and Profane Love,” but she will continue her picture work. 





HE baby of the Talmadge family, Natalie, wouldn’t be a picture actress at all, 
if her sisters didn’t insist. Obedient, this serious banged brunette wends her 
way to the studio every morning, to play with Norma or Constance. 











C. smith Gardner 


P ORTRAIT of a Very Young Girl. She is Mary Marsh Arms, the six-months-old 
daughter of Mae Marsh. She has already made her screen debut, for her parents’ 
own camera and PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE’S SCREEN SUPPLEMENT. 








ITH this issue Photoplay presents Mr. Burns 
Mantle to its readers as head of the department 
of review and criticism known as The Shadow 
Stage. His soundness of judgment, brilliancy of style and 
clanty of expression have earned for him an enviable and 
distinctive place in the ranks of leading American dramatic 
critics; and his opinions and comments on matters theatrical; 
have made him, not only a metropolitan, but a national 
figure. 

, To the screen, in addition to his vast lore of theatrical 
knowledge, he brings a broad vision of the possibilities of 
the photoplay; its great mission as America’s greatest 
recreation; its responsibilities and potentialities as the 
supreme moulder of public opinion; and withal a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the diftculties which beset producers 
in their effort toward perfection in a still adolescent art form. 


THE EDITOR 


HE editor, being an inquisitive per- 
son when he is nursing an idea, 
wanted to know how much I knew 
about pictures. 

It took me a full minute and a half to 
tell him, the extra minute being wasted on an effort to be 
polite. 
ae I said, producing the familiar alibi, “I know what I 
ike.” 

That’s the curse of being original. 
something. 

“Write it,” said he, as one accustomed to command. 

“Write what?” queried I, as one eager to dodge work. 

“Write what you know about pictures—and what you like,” 
said he. 
ae that imply that I also can write about those I don’t 

e ”? 

“It does,” said he, turning back to the consideration of 
serious matters. “If I’m not here, leave your stuff in the 
mailbox. Good-by and may the ‘fillum’ gods be with you.” 

Which is by way of explaining how it happens that you 
find me this day sitting in where the gifted Julian Johnson 
formerly sat—Mr. Johnson having moved on to those wider 
fields of endeavor in cinema land toward which many men 
struggle, but where only the elect arrive. 

For a long time I had been conscious of being gradually 
moved into the movies. If I tried to keep track of the actors 
in whose careers I was most interested I was obliged to fol- 
low them to the screen. If I wanted to familiarize myself 
with the history of the newer playwrights I had to trace them 
through the scenario departments of a film concern. The man- 
agers I used to know, and like—because occasionally you do 
meet a likable manager—I gradually lost track of, because, I 
discovered, they were all in the movies. 

Finally, I found myself growing unpopular with the family 
and with the neighbors. I knew something about the theater, 
but did I know anything about Lillian Gish? No. I could 
remember when Richard Mansfield first played the Baron Chev- 
rial, but did I know what had become of the old Biograph 
stars? Or how Griffith started? Or that Mae Marsh was 
living in Forest Hills? Or that Thomas Meighan had become 
infinitely more resourceful and a more finished actor on the 
screen than he ever was on the stage? Did I know that Theo- 
dore Roberts, far from giving up acting, as I suspected, was 
doing more acting that ever in front of the camera? Or that 
Elsie Ferguson had even a larger and more loyal following in 
the movies than she had commanded in the drama? Or that 
my old friend, Doug Fairbanks, who, as a boy in knickers, had 
proudly recited “Antony’s speech” in my parlor years and 
years ago, had acquired millions of new friends by jumping 
over the world? No! 

In sheer self-protection I realized that something would have 
to be done. So I started for the movies. 


It invariably leads to 


“Why do you go, if you don’t have to?” 

“To hear the music,” I explained, a little sheepishly. 

For a time that was true. Still is true, to a degree. 

Then, ever so gradually, because feature pictures were still 
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pretty bad in spots, I found myself acquir- 
ing a fondness for parades, and waterfalls, 
and the thrill of war pictures and the sight 
of the boys going overseas on that grand 
crusade, and coming home as conquering 
heroes. Then I came to know, and to like, the Charlie Rays 
and the Mary Pickfords, the Gishes and the Alice Joyces; and 
to rediscover the Barrymores, and the Farnums, the Fergusons, 
and the Nazimovas. And to applaud the Tourneurs, and the 
Hugh Fords, and the Tuckers, and the deMilles, and the strug- 
gling young Griffiths. 

Until—well, here I am. 

And I am going to start right in by quarreling with David 
Wark Griffith. Not as a captious critic, because I admire 
him beyond all other leaders of this expanding art. But be- 
cause he is a leader and seems, to me, to be forgetting the 
responsibilities that go with the job. 

I have long considered the advisability of writing him an open 
letter. And dismissed the suggestion when I realized that he 
knows so much more of his business than I do. In that letter 
I was going to ask him if he really thought it necessary to 
inject into every picture drama he made an ugly assault upon 
the heroine? Or frequent scenes of such sheer brutality that 
they sadly minimized when they did not completely undo the 
fine effect of the picture as a whole? 

Granting that there would have been no story worth the 
screening in “The Birth of a Nation” if the little sister had 
not been pursued by the negro until she was forced to leap 
from the cliff to save herself; and that “Hearts of the World” 
would have lost its “punch” if the German officer had not been 
an utter brute, was it necessary to drag :n the incident of the 
seduction of the little English girl in “The Great Love,” or 
send an audience shuddering out of the theater with memories 
of the excessive brutality to which Battling Burrows subjected 
the pathetic Lucy in “Broken Blossoms” uppermost in their 
minds? 

I heard any number of people say that they would not think 
of letting their children see this, in other respects, truly won- 
derful picture because of those horrifying incidents. And many 
an adult declares that, remembering them, he (and more fre- 
quently she) was through with the movies for weeks to come. 

Was it necessary to play so strongly upon the attempted 
assault of the heroine in “Scarlet Days,” and to make the 
wanton mother quite so physically and morally and fleshly 
repulsive as she was made? Or to add the rape scene to the 
horrors of the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day in “Intoler- 
ance”? Surely there was enough thrilling and holding drama 
in these stories without this overlay of bestiality as it was 
developed by the director. And particularly by a director who 
is so wonderfully capable in the development of those contrast- 
ing scenes inspired by the best and trucst of human impulses. 

It isn’t, I contend, fair to the movie-going public to play so 
persistently upon these baser themes, and certainly it is de- 
moralizing in its effect upon those hundreds of younger direc- 
tors who consciously or subconsciously take Mr. Griffith as 
their model. 

How many of them, do you suppose, have said to them- 
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“The Copperhead” is intelligently handled in Charles Maigne’s adapta- 
tion. Lionel Barrymore plays Milt Shanks simply and truthfully. 




















“Fighting Cressey is Blanche Sweet through and through. It is 


glorified early western drama, without one single dance hall. 








In “Red Hot Dollars,” which involves the steel industry, Charles 


Ray is his most natural self. 
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selves: “Gee, Griffith gets away with a lot worse stuff than 
that!” as they have visioned some particularly revolting scene 
in the scenarios from which they are working? Dozens and 
dozens, I’ll wager. 


“THE GREATEST QUESTION”—First National 


I was still hoping that Mr. Griffith had seen the light when 
I went to see “The Greatest Question.” Here, I said, is a fine 
theme, and a big one. Here will be a story of that mystical 
never never land with which the world is just now trying to 
establish communication. And it will be a clean and wholesome 
picture with a sweep of sympathetic drama such as always 
surrounds the theme. But, I was wrong. There again was the 
beating of Lillian Gish by the degenerate old woman so well 
played by Josephine Crowell that you wanted to throw an 
orchestra chair at her. There was another attempted assault 
upon a young girl by a vicious, licentious, ugly old man, and 
a brutal murder to top off the excess of violence. 

Why, in the name of all things reasonable? Why? If the 
story was to be based on that boundless love between sympa- 
thetic souls on earth that cannot be broken by death, as appar- 
ently it was the original intention to base it, why not let it 
be the logical development of that theme through the experi- 
ences of the young man who, called to war, still kept in touch 
spiritually with his mother and returned to her in the spirit 
after he had been swept into the sea from the deck of a sub- 
merging submarine? 

The brute redeemed did not necessarily have to be the par- 
ticular type of brute that preys upon innocence. His character 
would have been much more logical, much more convincing if 
he were just an easily recognizable kind of everyday brute, 
cruel and hard, selfish and ignorant. But, no, Mr. Griffith, with 
this obsession for scenes of assault and beating, must needs 
take both him and his degenerate wife out of character and 
exaggerate them out of all semblance to any but mentally 
unsound patients of a psychopathic ward in a hospital. 

Dramatically, too, I believe this leading director is on the 
wrong track. He is shooting birdshot in place of bullets. And 
as a result he is scattering his dramas so full of incidental 
scenes that he loses all contact with his main story. The only 
connection between theme and title in “The Greatest Question” 
is found in the brief reappearance in the spirit of the dead boy, 
with whom the audience is not permitted to become sufficiently 
acquainted to feel more than a passing interest in whether he 
lives or dies 

Otherwise, it is the story of a little girl who, reared by gyp- 
sies, was witness to the murder of a young woman “who 
trusted too much.” Grown up, she is adopted by poor but 
worthy people, seeks work in a neighboring farm house that she 
may earn something to help her benefactors, discovers in her 
new employers the brutal pair before mentioned, and finally 
recognizes in them the perpetrators of the deed that had 
been stamped upon her infantile mind. 

Now, having that much off my heaving chest, I can say some 
nice things. The pictures themselves, as pictures, are beauti- 
ful. There is a fine sense of location in the Griffith equipment. 
He finds the truest backgrounds for his scenes of any director 
with whose work I am familiar, and once they are found, the 
admirable G. W. Bitzer, his camera man extraordinary, em- 
ploys them to perfect advantage. The countryside pictured in 
“The Greatest Question,” the gypsy camp, the tumble-down 
farms, are intelligently chosen locations, and in composition the 
pictures are charmingly atmospheric. There is a real thrill, too, 
in the submerging submarine that leaves a man in the sea. 
Griffith also has an impressive sense of character (which is 
probably one reason I dislike his brutal types so heartily) and 
each individual is convincingly visioned on the screen. Even 
his exaggerations of character have point, in that they carry 
home to dull minds what he intends they should. Lillian Gish is 
again a charmingly wholesome innocent, Robert Harron an up- 
standing boyish hero, and Eugene Besserer, Josephine Crowell, 
George Fawcett and Tom Wilson all splendidly vivid. 


“THE COPPERHEAD”-—Paramount-Artcraft 


Charles Maigne’s adaptation and direction of “The Copper- 
head” does him credit. There was danger here of a blatant 
patriotism that would have destroyed the finer values of the 
story. There was danger that too much, or too little, of the 
secret service plot would be revealed. Finally there was the 





always lurking danger of the offense that might be given sensi- 
tive Southerners if the war episodes were carelessly screened. 

All these problems have been intelligently met and solved, 
and “The Copperhead” may safely be listed with the big pic- 
tures of the year. It is a better story on the screen, in that 
it is a more complete and more consistent story, than it was 
on the stage. 

Milt Shanks is a spy, but no common screen spy, largely 
because Augustus Thomas has so written him and partly be- 
cause Lionel Barrymore, as near the head of our list of char- 
acter actors as any man I know, not excepting his gifted 
brother John, plays him simply and truthfully, and with that 
fine sympathy of which he is master. 

The cast is excellent. Barrymore’s performance is a perfect 
bit of characterization, both in his portrayal of the young and 
the old hero. Mrs. Barrymore (Doris Rankin) is beautifully 
in earnest as the misunderstanding wife, Arthur Rankin is manly 
as the boy Joey, and M. F. Schroell, picked for his physical 
likeness to Lincoln, displayed little of an amateur’s awkward- 
ness. If the closeups of him had been less sharp they would 
have been improved, but in the main the Lincoln substitute 
was entirely successful. The transition of the sleepy Illinois 
village in 1861 to a bustling town in the early nineties was 
well pictured. This is the first big picture to be made on the 
new Long Island territory where so many Eastern studios are 
being built. It promises much for the possibilities of our fa- 
vorite residence section as an Eastern Hollywood. 


“RED HOT DOLLARS”—Ince-Paramount 


I am one of those to whom Charles Ray is, or has been so 
far in my movie experiences, a constant source of joy. I the 
adoring fan, Charles the male Mary Pickford. Once I came 
near writing him a mash note. Credit him with an engaging 
personality and you have explained a lot, but not all. Back of 
that personality is a developed skill in pantomimic byplay, in 
facial expression, in poise, in all the arts and graces of a natural 
actor that many an engaging personality fails to acquire. And 
back of that is the natural, and human, and clean-minded 
impulse. Granting that “he is always the same” because he 
kicks the dust, and twists his hat, and turns on his heel to 
indicate the restlessness of the eager adolescent, his sameness 
is due rather to the situations in which he is placed than to his 
histrionic limitations. Playing the type of boys grown up that 
he plays, he is bound to be limited in his method of express- 
ing their moods and impulses, because they are all of a piece. 

In “Red Hot Dollars” Charles is his most natural self. 


“HUCKLEBERRY FINN”— Paramount 


If I had a son I certainly should take him to see “Huckle- 


berry Finn,” the Famous Players-Lasky screening of the Mark 


Twain classic. Here, also, is a perfect picture for all the boys 
in the world to take their daddies to see; a wholesome boys’ 
story of adventure as full of fun and atmosphere as the book 
itself. Fine Twain atmosphere, too, very slightly exagger- 
ated and most wholesomely natural, once the main story is 
reached. I do not know much of William Taylor’s work as a 
director, but I am going to know more on the strength of his 
fine showing in this picture. 

Huck himself tells the story to a finely visioned Mark Twain 
in the flesh, which is one thing that keeps it so nicely in the 
spirit of youth. 

The boys, too, are real boys, Huck being perfectly realized 
by Lewis Sargent, and Tom by Gordon Griffith. It is largely 
Sargent’s picture, but he is most ably assisted by every mem- 
ber of the supporting cast. ‘Huckleberry Finn” is much the 
best boys’ pieture I have ever seen. The excellent scenario is 
the work of Julia Crawford Ivers. 


“THE CUP OF FURY”— Goldwyn 


The features of “The Cup of Fury” which justify its prom- 
inence as the first of Goldwyns’ eminent authors’ series are 
not altogether traceable to the influence of Rupert Hughes, 
the author. They concern more particularly the scenes taken 
in a shipbuilding yard during the war, and they are vivid and 
intensely interesting views of this gigantic industry, including 
an impressive launching and a mob effect or two that are splen- 
didly, staged by T. Hayes Hunter, the director. 
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Answering Photoplay'’s plea for pictures of the sea, “ Behind the 
Door” is a grim and terrific drama, featuring Hobart Bosworth. 














with the trailing of a robber. 


“The Lincoln Highwayman,” founded on a vaudeville sketch, deals 
William Russell is the robber. 
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Alice Lake plays the betrayed-heroine in “Should a Woman Tell?” 
with fine feeling for the dramatic episodes of the story. 
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“Water. Water, Everywhere!” is an amusing comedy drama, fre- 
quently dipping into farce, starring Will Rogers. 











“Huckleberry Finn” is a perfect picture for all boys to take their 
daddies to see. There is fine Twain atmosphere throughout. 
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“Everywoman fulfills the demands of the spectacular picture, 
whose message gets over as surely as it did on the stage. 





Otherwise the picture, though sanely adapted from Mr. 
Hughes’ novel of the same title, is frankly conventional in both 
plot and action and is a little lixe an echo of a dying past. 
“The Cup of Fury,” in other words, would have been a sensa- 
tional picture if it could have been conceived, written and pro- 
duced when we were hot upon the trail of German spies, and 
keen to cheer the men who were doing such wonderful work 
in the war industries. 

Now we get a belated thrill or two, but feel, some way, that 
just as the picture arrives at the most interesting point of its 
development, which concerns the effect the I. W. W. and its 
bolshevistic allies will have on peace times, it flickers and goes 
out. 

The purpose of the picture, which is the strengthening of our 
Americanism, is fine, and the characters are all well played, 
particularly those of the heroine, by Helene Chadwick; her 
lazy brother Jake, by H. A. Morgan; Davidge, the upstanding 
American hero, by Rockcliffe Fellowes; Abbie, Jake’s wife, by 
Marian Colvin, and the aristocratic Weblings, by Kate Lester 
and Herbert Standing. 

The Goldwyns’ eminent authors idea is certain to bear fruit 
in time. It already has done so, notably in the case of the 
Rex Beach pictures, and will do so in the case of Rupert 
Hughes, for he is a man of taste and he is possessed of a keener 
sense of drama than ninety per cent of American writers. 
But it takes time for even a gifted man to make his influence 
felt through a medium of expression still strange to him. 


“SHOULD A WOMAN TELL ?”—Metro 


Another picture I saw the other day that has a fine back- 
ground for the approach to the story is Metro’s “Should a 
Woman Tell?” The early scenes are at a life-saving station 
on the Atlantic coast. There is a yacht in distress in the 
offing. The guard is called to the rescue, the guests and owner 
of the yacht are saved by the breeches-buoy and the real story 
begins in the next reel. These scenes of the lifeguard in 
action, the launching of the boats, the distress of the ship- 
wrecked party, the helpful part played by the New England 
natives are wonderfully done, as fine a storm effect and as clever 
flash-lighting as I have seen. 

Then the story slips into the groove frequently followed 
by betrayed-heroines. In this instance it is helped very much by 
Alice Lake, who plays the girl with a fine feeling for the 
dramatic episodes and an indication of intelligence in her play- 
ing that is none too common on the screen. She knows, by 
instinct, perhaps, something of the art of repression, and sel- 
dom overplays her scenes. This talent, combined with her 
clear-eyed beauty, is likely to keep her feet on the path to 
stardom on which Metro has started her. 

I did not catch the answer to “Should a Woman Tell?” 
though I assumed from the heroine’s experiences that she was 
a good deal of an idiot if she did. 


“WATER, WATER, EVERYWHERE”—Goldwyn 


Will Rogers, as every screen follower knows by this time, is 
one of the rare personalities of the screen. I suspect him of 
writing half his own titles (the better half) and of developing 
many of his own best scenes. It must be a joy for his director 
to work with him, and if he had as sound a story sense as he 
has a comedy sense he would be an unbeatable acquisition. 

The new Rogers picture, “Water, Water, Everywhere,’ is, 
in a majority of its episodes, an amusing and interesting com- 
edy drama. Where it is weak is in the padding, the effort to 
string out with exaggerated comedy the slender plot. In these 
incidents it dips freely into farce, and farce is for the farceurs, 
not for the comedians of Rogers’ quality. 

In this story Will becomes mixed up with the unco guid 
people of a Texas town who try to make effective the new pro- 
hibition laws. The drys are a crowd of interfering ladies and the 
males who flock with them, and the wets a rollicking bunch of 
good and bad fellows who want their likker when they want it, 
but decide there is compensation in drinking the soft stuff if the 
barmaids are beautiful. Rogers is neither very wet nor very 
dry, but a sane middle of the roader. “The man who says 
he can take it or leave it, sure knows how to take it,” is one of 
his anti-drunk lines, and “Who wants to drink thirty-seven bot- 
tles to be one hundred per cent drunk?” is a contrasting argu- 
ment for the wets. In the story he loves the town belle, but 
nobly sacrifices her to the handsomer hero once that candidate 












proves his worthiness. The scenes include some excellent 
shots of a mine accident and an exhibition of rough riding by 
Rogers that makes the similar shows of most of the screen 
horsemen seem as simple as little Johnnie riding Dobbin to 
the barn. 


“EVERYWOMAN”—Paramount-Artcraft 


“Everywoman” as a spectacle fulfilled the demands of the 
spectacular picture. It was literally photographed against a 
background of dollar marks. And “Everywoman” as an alle- 
gory succeeded in getting its message across on the screen just 
as surely as it did on the stage. Which is to say that this 
particular enterprise has been carried through most success- 
fully, by Famous Players-Lasky. 

Of course to the easily bored intellectual this message is 
crude and obvious. Everywoman’s pilgrimage in quest of True 
Love is a primer story for grown infants. But the bored intel- 
lectual can as easily leave it alone as try to like it and it will 
make no more difference with the success of the picture than 
it did with the success of the play, which has made millions. 
But whoever does leave it alone will miss some of the most 
stunning effects achieved recently on the screen. 

The cast itself is a remarkable assembly of several of the 
screen’s most capable players. Violet Heming, playing the title 
role, was wisely chosen. She not only is blessed with physical 
beauty, and equipped with the results of long stage training. 
but she is temperamentally the type that could follow Every- 
woman’s pilgrimage and be no more than lightly touched by 
her successive experiences. The simple scenes were pleasantly 
intimate, and the revels engineered by Wealth and his friends 
were impressively grand and costly. 
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( Continued ) 


“WHEN THE CLOUDS ROLL BY’—United Artists 


Just how much the barest suggestion of plausibility, no mat- 
ter how fancifully imagined, will help a picture is shown in 
Douglas Fairbanks’ “When the Clouds Roll By.” Herein the 
popular cloud jumper does all the things he has been doing 
in all his other pictures, but because they are introduced in 
logical sequence and as the result, first, of a regular old terror 
of a nightmare and, second, as the planned experiments of a 
scientist who was making a study of human reactions to cer- 
tain imposed tests. they seem like a new set of stunts. 

Both the interest and the fun of “When the Clouds Roll 
By” are constant for three reels, and then, as though he wished 
purposely to heap the measure, Fairbanks adds two reels of as 
lively and thrilling a melodramatic comedy as any you are 
likely to see screened. There is a cloudburst, a flood, a threat- 
ened dam break. I suspect Doug has had this bully idea 
for a picture in mind for a long time, and has been saving it 
until he was practically “on his own.” If he had begun his 
United Artists’ career with it he would have given that new 
connection a boost which “His Majesty the American” failed to 
impart. However, here it is now, and it is Fairbanks at his 
best. Kathleen Clifford is successful as the heroine, Frank 
Campeau is excellent and the other parts are all well played. 


“PINTO”—Goldwyn 


The director and the star who are pleased, for the sake of 
what they doubtless believe to be their art, to consider all 
Westerners wild-eyed idiots and all Easterners such fools that 
they will believe anything théy are told about said Westerners, 
are to me artistically dead before they start work on a picture, 


(Continuea on page 110) 








Whether or not you care for motion pictures, 
they mean something to you. 


You cannot live in a world where so many 
millions of people look to the pictures for their 
amusement; you cannot pass the door of a motion 
picture theatre day after day— even without ever 
going in — you cannot read the newspapers and 
say, ‘ Motion Pictures mean nothing in my life!” 


They must mean something to you—if it is only 
annoyance at having to step out in the street to 


avoid the happy crowd overflowing the theatre 
lobby. 


give $15. 


No letter must be longer than 300 words. 





Photoplay Magazine’s Letter Contest 


For the best letter telling “What the Motion Pictures Mean to Me” 
Photoplay will give a prize of $25. 
For the three next best letters it will give $10 each. 


Photoplay will Announce ANOTHER Big Letter Contest Next Month 
WATCH FOR IT! 


If you are a mother whose only son lies under the 
poppies in France, the pictures may mean solace, 
forgetfulness, relief from long, sad hours. 


The familiar faces appearing on the screen may 
be your only friends if you are a lonely country 
girl trying to gain a foothold in a big city. 


To those wearied by the humdrum monotony of 
drab existence in a small town, the pictures may 
mean the only stimulation which keeps alive the 
spark of youth, the love of color and romance. 


Perhaps pictures mean your main chance of 
education. They lay the whole world at your feet. 


For the second best letter it will 


All letters must be in by March 1, 1920. 
The winning letters will be published. 


































Director Gish 


When Lillian bossed Dorothy around the “ lot.”’ 


UST before D. W. Griffith went 
to Cuba to film scenes for a 
new picture, he handed a script 
to Lillian Gish. “Here’s Dor- 
othy’s new picture,” he said. “You 
can go ahead and direct it.” 
Lillian—that fair, frail perse- 
cuted child of pictures—had never 
directed _ before. The Griffith 
studios at Mamaroneck were in a 
state of incompletion; the props 
were new, and the lights were bad— 
sometimes work was possible only 
for fifteen minutes a day. But 
Lillian finished her first picture— 
a five reel Dorothy Gish com- 
edy—action from start to fin- 
ish—in twenty-five days. She 
really directed; bossed the 
studio hands and the elec- 
tricians; designed and _6ar- 
ranged the _ sets; consulted 
with the cameramen and put 
the players through _ their 
paces. Her intensely fem- 
inine viewpoint stood her- in 
good stead; like Lois Weber 
she sees many intimate things 
in the direction that a man 
would overlook. “I felt,” she 
said, “just as if I were play- 
ing with dolls again. It was 
fun to make the puppets move 
the way J wanted them to.” 


“ This comedy is no laughing 
matter,’ admonishes Director 


Gish to Comedienne Gish. 




















The romance of a merry widow in a 


In Search daring, modern role. 


By 
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OU who would chide Georgiana Chad- 
bourne for casting aside her widow’s 
weeds with a little yelp of joy the 
very first moment that the rules of 

the game said it was permissible so to do, 
consider this: 

She married Henry Chadbourne when she 
was seventeen, because she was an orphan 
and everyone told her what a good man 
Henry was and what a splendid husband he 
would make. Not being in love with any- 
one else, and having only a vague sort of 
idea what love was anyhow, knowing only 
that it was pleasant to be kissed by almost 
any man so long as he was a gentleman, and 
did not smell too strongly of tobacco, and 
had kind eyes, and would stop when you told 
him to, she fell for Henry’s virtues. Her 
chum Helen Blake, had marrried Henry’s 
brother Jeffrey, and Jeffrey, everyone ad- 
mitted, was not nearly so good a man as 
Henry, but Helen said he was just a per- 
fect husband. That should have warned 
Georgiana, but keep in mind that she was 
only seventeen, and how was she to know 
that a man who was better than a perfect 
husband would be a calamity? And Henry 
was nothing short of that. Of such as 
Henry are the salt of the earth, but remem- 
ber, it is salt that drives people to drink. 

For example: He would rise with the 
well known lark, play eighteen holes of golf, 
and come in all merry and bright and bois- 
terous when Georgiana was just rubbing the 
sleep out of the corners of her eyes. 

For example: He would make her drink 
a cup of hot water before breakfast every 
morning. 

For example: He was eternally trying to 
improve Georgiana’s mind, and seemed to 
take little interest in the fact that she had 
a face and form which could hardly be im- 
proved. 

For example: He would neither become 
jealous of Georgiana when she flirted a little, 
nor would he flirt himself. Georgiana 
entered into a conspiracy with a very gay 
friend to try to jolt Henry out of his rut of 
impersonality, and the friend came to their 
house one evening clad in something that 
would have hardly made a harness for a 
bee. Georgiana deliberately left them alone, 
and a few minutes later Henry called her in 
to point out what a perfect arrangement of 
intercostal muscles was displayed by her 
vampish friend. “I'm going to make war! I'm going to round up a bunch of 

For example: If she became desperate wild men and if I can find one bad enough I'll marry him!” 
and did something really outrageous, all 
































“But, Georgiana—you'll get into trouble!” 





Henry would do was look reproachfully at her, hold up his 
forefinger, and say in baby-talk tones, “Good little girls don’t 
do that.” 

Now be reasonable—is a husband like that entitled to one 
minute more than the exact legal minimum of mourning? 
Georgiana said not. And she said it to Jeff's wife, who prob- 
ably told Jeff, for Jeff wore a sort of pained expression the 
next time he saw Georgiana. Jeff had looked upon Henry as 
a perfect model, and it was a considerable shock to him to 
find that Georgiana did not fully appreciate him. But Jeff 
had the same insufferable tolerance about everything that 
Henry had, and so he didn’t scold the widow. Georgiana had 
come to New York to visit the Chadbournes, and she un- 
burdened herself to Helen as soon as they were alone. 

“Helen, do you know any really devilish men?” she de- 
manded, abruptly. 

“Why no—what do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. You can’t understand because you 
haven’t been married for three years to a perfectly good man. 
The only time Henry ever got thrilled was when the new 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly arrived. Look here—” 

Georgiana dived into a wardrobe trunk, and began flinging 
out flimsy, fluffy, enticing garments. 

“There’s my armor, and I’m here to make war. I’m going 
to round up a bunch of wild men and if I can find one bad 
enough, I'll marry him.” 

“But Georgiana—you'll get into trouble,” Helen gasped. 

“T hope so. That’s the big idea,” Georgiana replied. 


N the footbridge which crosses the bridle path in Central 
Park, Georgiana stood idly dangling a few flowers she 
had picked from a bush right beside a sign saying she would 
be arrested if she did, and watched the people riding past 
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gasped Helen. 
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“I hope so—that’s the big idea,” retorted Georgiana. 


below her. They did not look especially evil and so they did 
not interest her. At last there came one riding alone, a big 
young man, from the West unless his sombrero lied, and 
Georgiana became more alert. Not that he looked any worse 
than the others but, well, there was something about him that 
—oh, you know how it is. She had a good opportunity to 
observe him unobserved, as he stopped to adjust a stirrup. It 
did not take him nearly as long as Georgiana wanted it to, 
and upon the impulse of the instant she flung upon him as 
he approached the bridge, her handful of contraband flowers. 
He caught one, looked up, astonished and rather pleased, and 
then Georgiana ran—first to escape, then wondering if the 
stranger would have the gumption to follow her. He seemed 
sorry to see her go, and made as if to follow, but changed his 
mind. Georgiana did not stop until she reached her car, and 
ordered the chauffeur to drive to the Casino. 

The restaurant in the Park was rather empty. At one table 
were an old man made up with wax and dye to deceive himself 
into thinking he looked about thirty, and a dizzy blonde. 
Georgiana cast a mildly speculative eye upon them, and in 
midair her glance met that of the ancient mariner of feminine 
seas. In her present mood, Georgiana would have outstared 
old Cyclops himself, and the enameled ruin feasted his eyes 
until the blonde objected. A minute le‘er his companion went 
to do a job of telephoning and the reconstructed wreck toddled 
over to Georgiana’s table. 

“We’ve met somewhere before: where was it?” he grinned. 

Georgiana looked at him thoughtfully. 

“So that’s how it’s done,” she observed. 
dered.” 

With that she looked beyond. The hero of the horse-path 
had arrived. True, he was not looking for her, seemingly, for 
he merely summoned a waiter and ordered something to eat. 


“T’ve often won- 





















But in his buttonhole he wore the flower she had flung him 
from the bridge. Well, what else would he do with it? Did 
that prove anything? No, not if you're going to be so darned 
literal about it, but at least it gave Georgiana a little thrill. 
And she decided upon her plan of action. Ignoring the sly 
old fox who had accosted her she went directly to the stranger’s 
table. 

“We've met somewhere before; where was it?” she asked. 

In the thousandth part of an instant that intervened between 
her remark and his reply, Georgiana imagined what Henry 
would have said. He would have said, “Good little girls don’t 
do that.” Georgiana made a mental resolve that if the stran- 
ger said that to her she would crown him with the sugarbowl. 
He didn’t. He said: 

“T’ve met you a thousand times in my dreams.” 

Georgiana gasped. This was going pretty strong. 

“T’ve been looking for you all my life,” he continued, dead 
serious. 

“And I’ve been looking for a man like you all afternoon,” 
she replied, being determined not to let the conversation get 
too much out of hand. 

“All my life [ve been waiting for you,’ 
persisted. 

“That’s very nice, but you might tell me who you are and 
get started right,” Georgiana suggested. 

He handed her a card, and wrote an address on it, from 
which Georgiana learned that her friend was John Garrison of 
Denver, temporarily staying in New York at the apartment 
of Mr. Samuel Harding. Before she could return the courtesy 
the surprising wheel of fate she had started spinning made a 
new revolution. The dark shadow of a policeman fell across 
her bright form, and a voice informed her. 

“Young woman, you’re under arrest for picking flowers in 
the park.” 

“But say, officer—” Garrison started to protest. 

“Oho, so you’ve got one of them on you. Maybe Id better 
take you along too.” 

“Isn’t there some way we can arrange it so we don’t have 
to be arrested?” Garrison pleaded. 

“Not a chance. ‘Come on,” the policeman retorted. 

Georgiana gave Garrison a quick wink and a suggestion with 
a gesture, and he grabbed the cop in both arms. While the 
policeman struggled to free himself Georgiana darted out, 
jumped into her car and sped away, ignoring Garrison’s fran- 
tic plea, “Wait, you haven’t told me 
your name.” 

It was a flushed and _ triumphant 
Georgiana that burst into the Chad- 
bourne apartment a little later. 

“T’'ve met him! I’ve met him!” she 
shouted. “He’s a regular devil and he 
flirted with me from the first minute 
he saw me.” 

Helen and Jeffrey looked at each 
other, scandalized. 

“T’ve had a marvelous time,” Geor- 
giana went on. “I nearly got pinched, 
but he saved me. I left him fighting 
with a policeman. And I’m terribly, 
hopelessly, thrillingly in love. Oh, he’s 
wonderful!” 

Bit by bit they managed to extract 
the story from her, their dismay grow- 
ing with each sentence. 

“But this is quite impossible,” Jeffrey 
protested. “Why don’t you meet some 
of our friends, before you throw your- 
self away’ on a stranger? We know 
some awfully aice men.” 

“T don’t want a nice one, I want a 
wild one, and I’ve met him—I’ve met 
. him!” Georgiana replied. 

“There’s a friend of ours from Denver 
coming tonight,” Jeffrey went on, and 
at the word “Denver,” Georgiana grew 
interested. ‘His name is Jack Garrison, 
and he’s thoroughly reliable. He’s more 
like poor old Henry than any other man 
I ever knew.” 

*“He’s—a—good—man ?” 
questioned. 


, 
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“The best 
tains.” 

‘How long have you known him?” she asked, hopefulness 
evident in her voice. 

“All my life,” Jeffrey assured her. “Helen is to meet him 
for the first time tonight. I know you'll like him.” 

The blow almost killed Georgiana. She had fallen in love 
with a good man. There was no doubt of it. Jefirey would 
never be mistaken. He had had the example of Henry’s good- 
ness from which to judge, and there was no hope. And 
Garrison had seemed so promising. But the wheel of fate 
was spinning more rapidly than ever, and again somebody 
stepped on the accelerator. Another of those little machines 
that are supposed to simplify life, but really complicate it,— 
the long distance telephone—did its little bit. 

Jeffrey’s mother was living alone at their country estate on 
Long Island, and the housekeeper telephoned that the old lady 
was quite ill, and would they please come out right away. 
Helen offered to go alone, but Jeffrey’s sense of honor would 
not permit such a shirking of duty, and he hustled his wife 
into the car and sped away, after asking Georgiana to apologize 
to their guest, and introduce herself. 

“And remember what I’ve told you,” he said. 
the man for you.” 

Georgiana’s first impulse was to leave word that everyone 
was out and send Garrison away without letting him know 
that the girl he met in the park was the sister-in-law of his 
friend. But her maid, Katy, whose wisdom had been evidenced 
upon more than one troubled occasion, suggested it would be 
better to give him a chance. 

“Perhaps he isn’t as good as they think,” she said. 
worked in the families of these good men before.” 

“No,” Georgiana moaned. “There were only two as good 
as he in the world and I picked them both.” 

“You mustn’t give up like this,’ Katy urged. 
be altogether good. He flirted with you.” 

“That’s so,” her mistress agreed. “It’s worth while giving 
him a demonstration run anyhow. I know—I’ll pretend I’m 
Jeff's wife. He’s never seen her, and if he flirts with his best 
friend’s wife, I’ll know he’s a human being.” 

Georgiana made herself up regardless. If the vampires of 
commerce ever looked like she did that evening, the breed 
would not be dying out so rapidly. She wasn’t quite sure that 


in the world. Steady as the Rocky Moun- 


“He’s just 


“T’ve 


“He can’t 





She had picked the flowers from a bush right beside a sign that intimated she would be 
arrested if she did, 
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he would be able to get there, as her last sight of him fighting 
with a policeman promised trouble for him. Yet somehow 
‘ she had confidence in his ability to get out of scrapes. And 
he did. He gasped when he saw her. 

“You here?” he exclaimed. 

“Of course. I’m Mrs. Chadbourne. I didn't have time to 
tell you after I found you were Jack Garrison.” 

“Jeff's wife!” Garrison’s jaw fell. 

“I arranged that Jeffrey should be called away tonight,” 
Georgiana cooed. 

“But—is that fair to Jeff,’ he pro- 
tested manfully. 

“What does it matter to you and 
me?” she vamped. 

“Jeff Chadbourne is the best pal 
I ever had,” he retorted. “There is 
nothing left for me but to go out of 





In Search of a Sinner 
ARRATED, by permission, from the 


gathered Georgiana in his arms, and gave her the first lesson 
she ever had in what kissing could be like when there was real 
conviction behind it. And Georgiana knew she had won her 
battle. He wasn’t hopelessly good. But in an instant the 
manhood in him asserted itself. and with a pang of conscience 
he flung her off. 

“Poor old Jeff,” he groaned. “And we're brother Elks, too.” 

Georgiana looked at him and wondered what direction he 
would jump next. She soon found out. 

“Oh what’s the use of being 
decent?” he cried, and rushed into 
the hall. 

“Where are you going?’ Georgiana 
called as he opened the door. 

“To hell!” he snapped, and 
banged the door. 

“When you come back I guess 


the lives of both of you forever.” 
She was close to him now, and he 
felt her warm breath on his cheek 
and sensed the suppleness of her 
body ready to cling to him. 
“Don’t tempt me,” he cried. 
“You are talking madness.” 





Emerson-Loos adaptation of Char- 
lotte Thompson’s story of the same 
name, produced by Joseph Schenck for 
the First National Exhibitors’ Circuit, 
and presented with the following cast: 
Georgiana Chadbourne .........+.. 


Constance Talmadge 


you'll be human,” she said to the 
door. 

On his way to his announced des- 
tination Garrison stopped long 
enough to send a telegram to Jeffrey 
Chadbourne, reading: “Goodbye. I 
can no longer stay in this Babylon. 


“Love is madness!” she whispered. Jack Garrison..... Rockcliffe Fellowes Do you know where your wife is and 
“Tell Jeff I envy him his happi- ree Corliss Giles what she is doing?” 
ness with all my heart,” he groaned, Sam .. -William Roselle When Jeffrey received this he 
and rushed away. He grabbed his Helen _.+.+Marjorie Milton thought Garrison must have found 
hat in the hall and dashed down the age eee - Evelyn Carrington the place where what was unsold July 
stairs too anxious to go while his pS el inusgllindabababiniabils a I, 1919, was kept, because at that 
resolutions held, to wait for the Roue Charles Whittaker particular moment his wife was in 


elevator. 





“He’s crazy about you all right.” 
Katy observed, unblushingly. 

“Yes, and he’d drive me crazy too. 
If he ever said ‘Good little girls 
don’t do that,’ I’d murder him.” 

That might have been the end of 
it, only the wheel was not yet through 
spinning. Word came from the Long Island 
estate that old Mrs. Chadbourne had been dis- 
covered to have an attack of measles, and 
Jeffrey and his wife would be quarantined for 
at least a fortnight. 

“Two weeks,” Georgiana cogitated. “I be- 
lieve in two weeks I could make a human being 
out of that poor fish. It’s worth trying. 
Katy!” 

“Yes’m.” 

“We've got two weeks to make over John 
Garrison into material that we can live with.” 

You would never have thought that a young 
widow with no more advantages than those few 
which had been allowed Georgiana could have 
made such a thorough job of it. It must have 
heen Katy and inspiration, for the poor child 
herself could never, in normal moments, have 
thought out such a complete campaign of 
demoralization. But then, too, she was very 
fond of Garrison, and was determined not to 
let him escape her. She enlisted the aid of his 
friend Sam, who was entirely in sympathy with 
the plan. With his aid she broke up a luncheon 
of the Purity League in the dining room of the 
Blinkmore Hotel, at which a suitably inscribed loving cup 
was to have been presented to Mr. John Garrison, as a 
testimony to the esteem in which he was held by the organiza- 
tion. She found out wherever he was going and beat him 
to it. He could not escape her night or day. 

At last Garrison decided to put an end to it once and for 
all. On the understanding that they were to have a good, 
oldfashioned, serious talk, Georgiana lured the bedevilled 
young man to the Chadbourne apartment. And she had the 
stage all set, with herself as the jewel of the piece. 

Garrison leaped into his subject: 

“I’m going away, but before I go I want to plead with you 
to drop this life and be a decent, respectable mate for poor old 
Jeff.” 

“T don’t want to be respectable,” she retorted. clinging to 
him. 


It was too much for Jack Garrison. With a sweep he 





the library of their country house 
playing solitaire. So he decided that 
as his old friend, that very good man 
John Garrison, was in trouble, it was 
up to him to take a chance, break 
quarantine, and help him out of 
whatever hole he had fallen into. So 
he broke all speed records and an 
hour before midnight jerked a hot and pro- 
testing motor to a sudden stop in front of the 
apartment house where Jack was staying alone, 
Sam Harding having been called out of town 
on business. Jeff found his friend flinging 
clothes into a trunk and suitcase in frenzied 
haste. 

‘“‘What’s the idea Jack?” he asked. 

“Never mind me—look after your home.” 
Jack grunted. 

“But what are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to find the worst woman in New 
York and take her on a trip to Europe,” Jack 
growled. “I’ve lost all vestiges of honor and 
decency, and I’m through with that stuff for 
keeps. But never mind me. I tell vou. Watch 
vour own home.” 

“You’ve been drinking.” 

“°Course I have. And I'm just getting 
started. But remember—my last words to you 
are, keep an eye on your home.” 

The constant repetition of the refrain began 
to worry Jeff at last and he thought it might 
be well to investigate. There must be some 
cause for Jack’s raving. So he hurried home. 
Everything seemed all right. Georgiana was cheerful—even 
radiant. 

“What's the matter with old Jack Garrison?” he asked. “He 
keeps telling me to keep an eye on my home.” 

“What is he doing?” 

“Packing. Says he’s going to find the wildest woman in 
New York and take her to Europe.” 

“Oh! He mustn’t get that bad!” Georgiana cried, and 


throwing a cloak about her dragged Jeff back to Jack’s apart- 


ment. 

The wheel of fate is spinning a bit less rapidly. Its whist- 
ling is softening down to a purr. 

“I guess when you really love a man you want him to be 
kind of good, after all,” said Georgiana, when Jack had been 
persuaded to unpack, and had listened to the explanation of 
why he had been subjected to temptations that would have 
made St. Anthony hesitate. 
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And that one glimpse of her 
carelessly groomed hands left an 
impression that you never forgot. 


Do you realize how easy it is to 
keep your nails so lovely that they 


This method is 
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by Your Neils 


Have they the beauty they so easily can gainP 


faster it grows. It becomes tough, 
thick, and hangnails appear, 


You can keep your nails lovely 
without injuring the cuticle. 


Cutex is a harmless cuticle re- 
mover. Applied to the cuticle it 
keeps the base of the nail smooth, 
firm, crescent-like. 


Wrap a little cotton around the 
end of an orange stick (both come 
in the Cutex package), dip it into 
the bottle of Cutex and work it 
around the base of the nails, gently 
pushing back the cuticle. Instantly 
the dry cuticle is softened. Wash 
the hands, pushing back the cuticle 
with a towel. The surplus cuticle 
will disappear, leaving a firm, even, 
slender nail base. 


If you like snowy white nail tips 
apply a little Cutex Nail White under- 
neath the nails directly from the tube. 
Finish with Cutex Nail Polish, 


MAIL THIS COUPON AND TWO DIMES TODAY 


- ren, Dept. 


If your cuticle has a tendency to 
dry and grow coarse, apply a bit of 
Cutex Cold Cream each night. This 
cream was especially prepared to keep 
the hands and cuticle soft and fine. 


It is true that one Cutex manicure 
makes your nails look lovely, but you 
cannot keep them well groomed by ir- 
regular care. Give your nails a Cutex 
manicure regudarly, 


Cutex Cuticle Remover, Nail White, 
Nail Polish and Cold Cream are each 
35 cents. The Cuticle Remover comes 
also in 65 cent bottles. You can get 
Cutex in drug and department stores in 
America and chemist shops in England. 


A manicure set for 20 cents 

For 20 cents we will send you the 
Cutex Introductory Manicure Set, not as 
large as our standard set, but containing 
enough of the Cutex preparations for at 
least six complete manicures. Use the 
coupon below. Address Northam Warren, 
114 West 17th Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam War- 
703, 200 Mountain St., Montreal. 
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tiful nails lies in the 
care of the cuticle. 
This is the most im- 
portant part ofa mani- 
cure. ‘The more you 
cut the cuticle the 
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Mary Marsh 
Arms was 
approaching 
her eighth 
month when 
this picture 
was posed. 


Mae Marsh Is Back 


NE glance at this picture, particularly the chubby, 
round-eyed kewpie in the lower left-hand corner, and 
none of the girls we know would find it in their hearts 
to blame Mae Marsh for being absent from the screen. 

Having a baby like this one, says Mae, is just about the 
nicest thing that can happen to anyone, even a movie star: 
and she had a hard time making up her mind to leave it for 
even part of a day, which she would have to do if she signed 
a contract. But the “wont-you-come-backs” were too insistent, 
and Mae finally agreed to cast her lot with the Louis Gasnier 
interests. She will make the type of picture which made her 
famous, doing the pathetic, sympathetic little girls she alone 
can do so well. 

The baby’s name is Mary Marsh Arms and she is, in this 
picture, approaching her eighth month of life. She is already 
trying to say “Dada” and you should see her shimmy! Father 
Louis grabs her tiny feet and Mother Mae tickles her. and 
Mary does the rest. 

This child has some of the most distinguished real and 
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adopted relatives in filmland. Lillian Gish is a self-appointed 
auntie; so is Dorothy. Bobby Harron is sort of a big brother 
and Marguerite Marsh and Mildred Marsh are her real aunts, 
to say nothing of cousin Leslie and cousin Betty, both well- 
known young cinéma debutantes. 

Motherhood has made Mae Marsh’s philosophy of life more 
mellow; more tolerant. She has always had a wonderful sense 
of humor, and she seems to have passed it on to Mary. There 
was—never—other people than her parents say it—such a good 
natured baby. And it’s a wonder she isn’t spoiled. Mother 
went west soon after the holidays, accompanied by her hus- 
band and a nurse, and while she works at the studio, Mary 
will attain the teeth and baby-talk period in a California 
bungalow and a California garden. California has always been 
‘home” to Mae Marsh, although her past few years have been 
spent in New York. The rumors that she was to become a 
legitimate actress proved to be unfounded, for the present any- 
way; but it is no secret that she would like, some day, to try 
out her talents—and her rich voice—on the speaking stage. 
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THINGS *» THAT +» ENDURE 





The works of men that endure are all alike 
vitalized by the same spark. That spark is 
the striving for an ideal perfection that for- 
gets immediate profit. 


When the Apperson Brothers built with 
their own hands the first mechanically suc- 
cessful automobile, their goal was achieve- 
ment of an ideal perfection. 


And as Apperson has grown, this spirit has 
never changed. It has kept the Appersons 
breaking trail for more than a quarter 
of acentury. It has endowed every 
Apperson car with enduring worth. 


Appersons stay at their best a long, 
longtime. Owners of old Apperson 
Sixes and Fours still drive them today, 





finding it difficult to believe that the Apper- 
son Eight can be an improvement. 


Yet the Apperson Eight isa big advance. It 
has eighty less parts. Astonishing accelera- 
tion—from 1 to 40 miles an hour in 40 sec- 
onds. This shows the motor’s flexibility 
and tremendous power. And the car is so 
perfectly balanced that the brake curbs the 
speed from 40 miles an hour to a dead stop 
in 4 seconds— 4o yards. 


These outstanding superiorities repre- 
sent the excellence of the whole car 
and its every part. 


And Apperson excellence endures. 
DRIVE an Apperson First —Then 
Decide. 


APpPERSON Bros. AUTOMOBILE Company, Kokomo, Indiana 
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Moving Pictures and Big Business 


Strong financial interests coming into amusement 






field in substantial way, but small investor should 
still avoid the professional moving picture promoter. 


FEW years ago Prrotopray Mac- 

AZINE erected a “Look-out-for- 

the-cars” signboard regarding the 

seller of motion picture stock. 
Enormous profits had been made in 
photoplays. A serial company had liter- 
ally made hundreds of thousands. The 
sudden wealth of the individuals holding 
the patents company was compared to 
the gold of Croesus. In a night, almost, 
the once-despised “‘movie” had come to be 
the greatest, most productive, most profit- 
able amusement force on earth. Accord- 
ingly, the sharpers threw out their bait, 
and the suckers bit. 

Organizations that sounded perfectly 
tremendous were formed, almost in a day. 
The amusement press trembled and 
glowed and scintillated with its weight 
of dazzling news—news of combines, 
amalgamations, great directorial unions, 
imposing new studios, heaven-aspiring 
production plans, great argosies of au- 
thors, fleets of directors, squadrons of 
imposing actorial celebrities. It was the 
Mississippi Bubble period of the picture, 
and there never will be one just like it 
again. 

There were thousands—perhaps hun- 
dreds of thousands—of investors in these 
stocks. Possibly a small group made a 
little money from its investments. A few 
got their money back. The great major- 
ity saw their cash disappear like water 
thrown on sand—and, sinisterly, some of 
this money lives today, in great studios 
built one wonders how, or in great capital 
behind long-established production enter- 
prises which have never yielded a dollar 
to any but their promoters. 

We are now entering the second stage 
of the motion picture giant’s expansion. 
This is the stage in which the picture is 
officially recognized as Big Business, and 
in which its highest counsellors take place 
in the vast affairs of the world, while the 
men of these vast affairs no longer think 
it beneath their dignity or a danger to 
their purses to openly participate in pic- 
ture manufacture. 

It is because of this deserved recogni- 
tion, this officially acclaimed solidity of 
our American Art, that we choose this 
moment in which to tell a few plain truths 
about an honest, creative industry which 
in its exuberant and healthy youth is ever 
inviting the harpies, the idlers, the graft- 
ers, and all their kindred birds of prey. 

There are, and will continue to be, two 
opposite but necessarily allied forces in 
photoplay manufacture. The creator: 
the artist who makes the picture, whether 
he be author, director or actor; and the 
distributor: the man who organizes and 
maintains the forces necessary for profit- 
able, steady, systematic handling of the 
artist’s product. The Nineteenth Century 
began an age of specialization which the 
Twentieth Century is perfecting, and the 
business and creative forces of the pho- 
toplay industry must go on, in peaceable 
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Do not fall for get-rich-quick talk 


from moving picture promoters. 








From the “Wall Street 
Journa a 


ALL Street is going into amuse. 

ments in a financial way. The 
newly incorporated Loew’s Theatres 
numbers among its directors: W. C. 
Durant, head of the General Motors 
Corp.; Harvey Gibson, president of 
the Liberty National Bank; and D. 
E. Pomeroy, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Co. The Famous 
Players-Lasky Corp. is being pro- 
vided with $10,000,000 of new capital 
with Kuhn, Loeb & Co. backing, 
while the du Ponts and the Chase 
Bank interests have entered the Gold- 
wyn Pictures Corporation. 

In view of these developments, 
some statistics on the motion-picture 
industry should prove interesting to 
investors. Gross revenues of picture 
theatres in the country are estimated 
at 800 millions this year. They were 
675 millions in 1918—comparing fav- 
orably with 700 millions gross of 
thirteen leading rubber companies— 
against but 65 millions in 1907. 

In this country there are 15,000 
picture theatres with 8,000,000 seats, 
nearly every town of 1,000 population 
having at least one theatre. Twelve 
hundred new houses are being built at 
a cost of $72,000,000. Good theatres 
cost $300 a seat to build at present 
prices, so that at a conservative cal- 
culation of $100 a seat, the investment 
in motion picture theatres totals about 
800 millions. All other countries of 
the world now have about 17,500 
theatres, an indication of the expan- 
sion possibilities of the industry, con- 
sidering the fact that American made 
films now predominate both here and 
in foreign lands. 

The s-cent motion picture show is 
gone—admission tickets now run as 
high as $2. Change in public taste has 
resulted in a demand for higher grade 
pictures, and people are willing to pay 
higher prices. The first week’s box 
office receipts of the Capitol Theatre 
in New York were $70,000. Pro- 
hibition has proven a big boon to 
picture theatres, the business doubling 
in one western city of 450,000 popu- 
lation when the dry law closed 2,700 
saloons. 








and practical co-operation, as long as pho- 
toplays are made. 

At the present time, the most money is 
made out of distribution. Of course we 
are not considering, in this discussion, the 
large salaries paid the stars and their con- 
ductors, nor the increasing gratuities 
which at last, in all justice, are being ex- 
tended the authors. We are considering 
the returns on the stock of producing or- 
ganizations versus the returns on the cap- 
ital of distributing organizations. Natur- 
ally some one must remain actively 


‘ concerned in the manufacture of photo- 


plays, or the distributor would have noth- 
ing to distribute, but as a whole it is 
financially better to sell than to orig- 
inate. Just why this is so need not be 
fully discussed here—the demand for pic- 
tures and the certain and comparatively 
easy return on them, as against the tedi- 
ous processes and uncertain expenses of 
picture-making, are some of the factors. 

Now the people who are making the 
money as distributors only are invit- 
ing no partners. If they need money, 
are sound and have good financial rec- 
ords, they can get it on a business basis 
from their bankers. The bona-fide dis- 
tributor is selling. no stock to the pub- 
lic, nor is he giving away any territories. 

The lines of the producing firms 
which can operate on a profitable basis, 
and are so operating, are equally well 
drawn. There are only a few, a very 
few, great organizations which are con- 
sistent successes. ‘These are solid, com- 
pact corporations. There are only. a few. 
small producers who win, and‘ the small 
producer—the independent manufacturer 
who puts all his eggs into one basket of 
comedy, or one stellar nest, or one direc- 
toral hat—is certainly in no frame of 
mind to share his limited gains unless the 
participator is also in a position to ven- 
ture very generously upon his possibly 
unlimited losses. 

During the past six months Wall street, 
for the first time, has become seriously 
interested in motion picture possibilities. 
Some tremendous deals have resulted. 
Some colossal financing has been done. 
Some unexampled expansion has been un- 
dergone. As one result, the. newspapers 
have printed scare-head stories about the 
sky-high expansion of the picture indus- 
try, and a chance of riches for every 
man, woman and child who has a dollar 
to invest. 

Unconsciously, these reporters have 
played right into the hands of the few 
get-rich-quicksters who still hang forlorn- 
ly about the outskirts of this exceedingly 
lively industry business. But by the same 
token the very friendly hand of Wall 
street, extended toward the established 
and reputable picture interests, has made 
unnecessary and unwanted the hand and 
aid of what we may term the itinerant 
investor—the man who looks for a Fittle 

(Concluded on page 114) 
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BEWARE OF THE LITTLE FLAWS 








a 

LITTLE roughness, a little shine, a 

little cloudiness of skin, and one’s 

looks are gone! _It is so easy, too, to let 

your skin acquire these bad little traits unless 
you know just how to avoid them. 


Wind and cold whip the moisture out of 
your skin—leave it dry and tense. Then 
follow roughening and chapping. Skin spe- 
cialists say that one can protect the skin by 
applying a softening and soothing cream al- 
ways before venturing out. Never omit this. 

Of course, you can’t apply a co/d cream 
before going out. It makes your face too oily. 


Dit a. a 






















A touch of Ponds Vanishing Cream 
before going to a dance gives your skin 
new transparency 


Lightly touch your face and hands 
with Pond’s Vanishing Cream, which 
is made precisely for this daytime and 
evening use. This leaves your face 
smoothand protects it from the weather. 
Do this every time you go out. 

Does the powder keep coming 
your face, leaving you all shiny and em- 
barrassed ? 

Before you powder, take a bit of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream and rubit lightly into the 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


skin. At once it disappears, leaving your 
skin softened. Now powder as usual and 
don’t think of it again. The powder will 
stay on two or three times as long as ever 
before. There is not a bit of oil in Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream, so it cannot reappear 
in a miserable glisten. 


When your face is tense from a long, 
hard day, yet you want to ‘‘look beauti- 
ful,’” remember that the cool, fragrant 
touch of Pond’s Vanishing Cream smoothed 
over the face and neck, will instantly bring 
it new freshness. Do this before you go 
to a dance. 


Beware of allowing your skin to cloud 
up and lose its clearness. When this hap- 
pens, it is because minute particles of dust 
have worked their way too deep into the 
pores to be removed by ordinary bathing. 
It takes a cold cream with a good oil base 
to remove this deeply lodged dust. 


Before you go to bed and whenever you 
have been especially exposed to dust, rub 
Pond’s Cold Cream into the pores of the 
skin. Then wipe it off witha soft cloth. You 
will say, ‘‘How cou/d so much dust have 
gotten into my pores!’ Do this regularly 
and you will be rewarded by a clear, fresh 
skin. 








One little bedtime 
duty that no wise 
woman forgets is the 
cleansing with Pond’s 
Cold Cream 

















a 


POND'S EXTRACT CO. 138T, Hudson St., New York 
Please send me, free, the items checked: 
| A free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


Instead of the free samples, I desire the larger samples 
checked below, for which I enclose the required amount: 


[-] A 5c sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
CO) A 5c sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 





Street 
City.......... 








State 














Even though you are tired, aX 


you can make your complexion 
especially lovely at a moment's 
novice 


Why there are two kinds of cream— 
one without anoil base and one with it 


Every skin needs two creams. Do not 
forget that the cream which you use for day- 
time and evening is especially made with- 
out oil so that it cannot reappear in a shine. 
This is Pond’s Vanishing Cream, ‘It 
has no oil and cannot make your face 
shiny even fora moment. It is based on 
an ingredient which is prescribed by 
world famous physicians for its softening 
effect. Use it for protection from cold, 
for a powder foundation, for freshening 
the skin at a moment’s notice. 


But for cleaning the skin and for mas- 
sage it is the cream with an o// base which 
you need—Pond’s Co/d Cream. Use it 
nightly before retiring, and whenever you 
have been exposed to dust and dirt. 

Neither cream will encourage the growth 
of hair on the face. 


When you go down town, stop at 
the drug store or at any department 
store and buy a jar or a tube of each 
cream. You need never again fear the 
little flaws that ruin one’s appearance. 


PONDS 
Cold Cream & 


A Ch 
One with an oil base and one without any oil 
When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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On 
the 
It would bring him 


no joke. 
look on 


N Africa the mother-in-law is 
no account must a black man 
face of his wife’s mother. 


bad luck if he did. It might save us a lot 
of family rows if we adopted a few African 
superstitions. Then hubby wouldn’t have to 
make any excuse for staying at the club dur- 
ing mother-in-law’s annual visit. 
WO Canadian veterans were talking: 
“Do you know the difference between a 
louse and a cootie,” asked one. 
jo,”” answered the other. 
“Well, a cootie is a louse which has had 
military training.” 
WAITERLESS table was recently exhib- 
ited. Miniature electric railways, somewhat 
on the principle of the cash carrier, connect 
each table in a restaurant with the kitchen. 
The guest writes his order and drops it into 
a slot on the table. A kitchen attendant places 
the dishes which the patron had ordered on the 
proper train, which stops automatically at the 
table. The used dishes are put on the table by 
the guest and are whisked back to the kitchen. 
It seems that President Wilson’s silk hat re- 
vived the custom of wearing them in Eng- 
land. “As a result,” says Tid-Bits, ‘“‘several 


quite decent people are in danger of either be- 
ing mistaken for gentlemen or for undertakers’ 
commercial travelers.” 


OUR Honor,” said the lawyer, “I 
that my client did not break into the 
at all. He found the parlor window 
serted his right arm, and removed a few 
articles. Now, my client’s arm is not himself, 
and I fail to see how you can punish him for 
an offence committed only by one of his. limbs.” 
“That argument,” said the judge, “is very 
well put. Following it logically, I sentence the 
prisoner’s arm to one year’s imprisonment. He 
can accompany it or not, just as he chooses. ” @ 
‘he prisoner calmly unscrewed his cork arm 
walked out. 


ZEALOUS revenue officer was sent 
a Kentucky district to try to locate 
“moonshine” stills which were known to 
Meeting a native the officer said: 
“T’ll give you fifty dollars if you 
me to a private still.” 
“Sure I will,” was the reply, 
the money. “Come with me.” 
For many weary miles over 
roads they tramped, until they came into view 
of army camps. Pointing to a soldier seated 
on a step inside the square, the native said:— 
“There you are, sir, my brother Fred, he’s 
a soldier for ten years, an’ he’s a private 


submit 
house 
open, in- 
trifling 


and 


up into 
several 
exist. 


can take 


as he pocketed 


the mountain 


been 
still.” 


HE latest swindling device 

dence men in making unwary 
their money is the “opium brick.” 
victim on record was Wong Tong, a chinaman 
living in Montreal, who was persuaded to raise 
$soo among his friends for 45 small square 
packages wrapped up in Chinese red paper and 
tied with red string like opium. They were 
filled with blocks of wood. 


HERE you bin this 
“T’ve bin at me 
here strike.” 
“Well—you can stay 
this here lock-out.” 


HE 


confi- 
part with 
The first 


used by 


ia 


the 
considerin’ 


nigh 
this 


hour of 
union, 
consider 


down there an’ 


Rapid City, IIL, 

raising a great howdy do. It seems 
trains running from that city “to the 
are often delayed, and the passengers have 
to amusing themselves by milking the 
along the way. “We want precautions 
against this or the train speeded up,” is 
farmer’s cry. 


TENOGRAPHERS take notice! The Chinese 
Ambassador to the United States owns a 
typewriter with over 1,800 keys. Each of the 


farmers around are 
that 
bridge” 
taken 
cows 
taken 
the 


Chinese characters had to be hand engraved as 
there were no 
available. 


dies of the Chinese characters 
Imagine taking his dictation! 

















HE poetic hedgerows of England are doomed. 
They have recently been checked up and 


found to cover too much ground—s500,000 acres 
to be exact. It is pointed out by the board of 


agriculture that if only half of that acreage 
were put in wheat it would feed 1,000,000 peo- 
ple bread for a year. 
AUD—“Your friend, Miss Blank, going to 
be married? Why, I had the impression 
that she was a woman in her declining years. 
Ethel—“Oh, dear no. She’s in her accepting 
ones.” 
ROBABLY thé world’s marrying record for 


men was created by that notorious bigamist, 
George Witzoff, whose marriages have been es- 
timated at about 800. A Boer woman named 
De Beer has done more than indifferently well 
in the matrimonial game. She has been mar- 
ried to seven husbands, is the mother of 58 
children and the grandmother of 300—a decent- 
sized town. 


AY—‘What did father say 
him if you could marry me? 


when you asked 


Harry—‘‘He didn’t really refuse, but he made 
a very severe condition.’ 

May—‘*What was it?” ; e 
Harry—‘He said he’d see me hanged first. 
“T HEAR they are eating crows in Germany.” 

“Well that’s a good way for the people 

to help their country’s caws.’ 
HE ruby, weight for weight, is more valu- 
able than the diamond. A_ pigeon’s-blood 


ruby weighing five carats will sell for five times 
more than a diamond of the sanfe weight. The 
greatest ruby mines in the world are at Mogok 
in Upper Burma. 3urma not only produces 
the finest rubies, but its output is greater than 
that of all other countries combined. 


HE latest story of 

British royal family, 
of the Prince of Wales, 
true, concerns a teacher who was giving her 
class of small children a lesson in “general 
knowledge.”’ Presently she produced a photograph 
from an illustrated paper, showing Princess 
Mary as she appeared a few years ago, with 
her fair, curly hair upon her shoulders. 

“Who is this?” she demanded, and the class 
shouted back in prompt and gleeful unison, 
“Mary Pickford!” 


the humorist of the 
Prince Albert, brother 
which he declares is 


” 


O you 
the 
“T’m 
sugar. 
“You sweet thing!” murmured the 


love me?” said the paper-bag to 
_ sugar. 
just wrapped up in you,” replied the 


paper-bag. 


K ILLED by lightning while standing under a 
tree during a storm, it was found, on 


medical examination, that the victim’s body w was 
marked with the imprint of the tree. 

Such a freak is not uncommon. The markings 
on the skin are reddish brown in color, and 
resemble photographic imprints of trees or 
shrubs. 

Lightning, however, plays many strange tricks. 
A girl was once crossing a meadow during a 


thunderstorm when she was struck by lightning. 
Although every shred of clothing was torn from 
her, she herself merely experienced slight gid- 
diness. 

In another 
killed by 
a storm, 
alarmed, 
a gentle 


HE old man from the country stopped in 

front of a picture palace plastered with 
posters of lions, tigers, elephants, and other 
African wild animals. 

“Great guns, Henry!” he said_to his nephew, 
who lived in town. “I’m glad I’m going home 
on Saturday afternoon.” 

“Why are you so anxious to get away?” asked 
the nephew. 

Pointing to the notices, the old chap read 
alond the words—“To be released on Saturday 
night.” 


extraordinary case a man was 
lightning while riding a horse through 
but the animal was cemed and un- 
and carried his dead master ,home at 
trot. 





a voting competition, organized by a 
Danish paper, Mary Pickford received 159,- 
199 votes, more than 20.000 ahead of her nearest 
competitor, Marguerite Clark. 


Douglas Fairbanks was top among the men, 
his votes numbering 132,128. W. S. Hart came 
‘next, and fairly near him, with 129,565 votes 
to his credit. Like the winners, the other 
artistes who occupied top places are favorites 
“also in this country, but, wonder of wonders, 


Charlie Chaplin’s name was not among them! 


Can it be possible that the Danes don’t like 
him, or have his pictures been overlooked in 
Denmark? 

HY did you snatch the lady’s purse?” 


asked the magistrate. 
“Because, your worship, I thought the change 


might do me good,” answered the prisoner. 
WO shipwrecked sailors were on a desert 
island. They were utterly miserable, pinched 


with hunger and cold. The one more wretched 


than the other said to his companion, “Can 
you pray, Bill?” 

“Can you sing a hymn?” 

“No.” p 

Well,” said the first, “‘let’s have something 


religious; let’s have a collection.” 

N Athens goats are marched to the house- 

keepers’ doors and milked before the eyes 
of patrons. But this system does not prevent 
adulteration. The milkman wears a loose coat 
with wide sleeves. Around his waist is a rub- 
ber bag filled with water, and a tube runs down 
his arm. As he milks he presses the tube, and 
milk and water flow silently together into the 
milk-pail. 


EAVENS! Who’s this? He’s mistaken it 

for an infants’ class,” one of the exam- 
iners at the fifth international shorthand con- 
test for the championship of the world is_ said 
to have exclaimed when a certain youth in 
knickerbockers entered the room. 

But that youth had made no mistake. Veteran 
competitors were amused when he sat down at 
one of the desks-—amusement which turned to 
amazement and chagrin when he beat nearly all 
of them, winning second place and writing fif- 
teen words a minute faster than any writer had 
written before in the international contests. 

That is how Charles Swem, the official re- 
porter and personal stenographer to President 
Wilson, first became known, and when two 
years later, again in the world’s championship 
shorthand contest, he established a speed record 
of 268 words a minute, they began to crack 
the joke that Swem always wrete on wet paper 
to prevent the friction of his lightning strokes 
setting it on fire. 


A SAILOR stood in front of his commander, 
a gentleman fierce of mien, and with some 
nasty questions on the tip of his tongue. 

Brown,” came the stern demand, “what have 
you to say?” 

“Sir,” and the pat answer tripped lightly, 

‘yesterday afternoon I set out to come aboard. 
Pan at the railway station, I found i had 
only a minute to spare.” 

“Yes,” rapped out the commander. 

“Tust then a band struck up ‘The Star Span- 
gled Banner’ and stood to attention and 
saluted until they had finished.” 

Yes 


“Then, sir, by that time the train had gone!’ 


ISHEVELLED and weary, the stout sub- 

urbanite sank gasping on a seat in the 
railway station, and glared at hes rear end of 
the train he had just misse o him came 
the fussy station-master. 

“Were you trying to catch 
he asked, pompously. 


that train, sir?” 


he panting would-be passenger eyed him 
sna for a second before he hissed in re- 
ply: 

“Oh, no! I merely wished to chase it out 


of the station!” 
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| First On Her List 


The selection of soap for the toilet or bath is a matter of 


importance. 


That is why the discriminating woman 


places RESINOL SOAP first on her shopping list. 


Most any soap will remove dust or 
dirt, but Resinol Soap does more—it re- 
freshes and stimulates while it cleanses. 
Yet it contains no harsh drying alkali or 
artificial coloring, and can be used with 
confidence on the most delicate skin. 


It helps to overcome roughness, red- 


RESINOL SHAVING STICK 


gives a creamy soothing lather 


ness, clogged pores, blotches and other 
skin defects, because it contains the well- 
known soothing, healing Resinol proper- 
ties. 


For baby’s bath Resinol Soap cannot 
be excelled, as it tends to prevent chafing 
and to keep the delicate skin healthy. 


ESINOLS 9am 


which makes the use of after-shaving preparations 


unnecessary. 


Resinol products for sale by all druggists and toilet good 
dealers. Trial free. Dept. 6-K, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Brunswick Again 
Brings a New Idea 
to Music Lovers 


First came The Ultona which intro- 
duced an all-record phonograph. Then 
the Brunswick Tone Amplifier: which 
brought better tone. NOW Brunswick 
Records, interpreted by great directors. 


In all the history of phonographic 
art there are nochapters more interest- 
ing than those allotted to Brunswick. 

It rested with this old-time house 
to introduce the Brunswick Method of 
Reproduction and the advancements it 
provides. 

For years phonograph music had seemed 
to reach its heights. But people have found 
that in The Brunswick old standards must 
be forgotten. 


Rare Tones 

Ever Present 

Experts in acous- 
tics have long 
agreed that better 
reproduction could 
come only with a 
new-type repro- 
ducer and a different way of amplifying the 
sound waves. That was the urge which made 
the House of Brunswick discover the Ultona 
and the Brunswick Tone Amplifier. 

Of the major phonographs, The Brunsw -k 
was the first to play all records correct. 
This is accomplished by the Ultona, a simple, 
multi-record reproducer which presents to 
each make of record, at the turn of the hand, 
the proper diaphragm and needle. This was 
a tremendous step forward. 

Then came the Brunswick Tone Amplifier— 
built entirely of wood, like a violin. We avoid 


The Brunswick Tone 
Amplifier 


PHONOGRAPHS 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge Street, Toronto 


The Ultona 


the use of metal which, having noelasticity, pre- 
vents the sound waves from expanding prop- 
erly. Thus, we overcame old-time harshness. 

With these two inventions the Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction brings a phonograph 
the like of which cannot be equaled in ver- 
satility nor tone. All we ask to prove it is 
that you hear The Brunswick. Compare. it 
With others. Your own ear will decide. 


And NOW Brunswick Records 


We are introducing, after years of prepara- 
tion, Brunswick Discs. 
They, too, are unlike 
any you have known 
before. They bring a 
new principle in pho- 
nographic recording. 
Each is interpreted by 
a noted director. Thus, 
we unitethetalentofthe 
artist with the genius 
of the composer. This 
is astep which you will 
appreciate once you make comparisons. 

Brunswick Phonographs and «Brunswick 
Records are found throughout the country 
at leading dealers. 


Brunswick Records 


AND RECORDS 
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ATHERINE C., Cranrorp.—I can’t 

stand it; I can’t. With prohibition 

surely upon us—I discovered that 

after sampling some new-year’s cheer; 
with the price of neckties soaring, soar- 
ing; with Mary Thurman and Alice Lake 
in drama, and Phyllis Haver and Marie 
Prevost threatening to dress as if for a 
northwestern winter—I simply will not ans- 
wer, again, whether or not Dick Barthel- 
mess is married. 





TIsaBeL A. Marr, ADELAIDE.—Yours was a 
very charming letter. You Australians all 
write a bit alike—as to form, not substance. 
Jack Pickford may be addressed care Gold- 
wyn, Culver City, California. 





BILxiE, INDIANAPOLIS.—You certainly are 
an up-to-date girl. “Is it true,” you ask, 
“that Florence Lawrence has retired’ and 
“really, isn’t Alice Hollister making pictures 
any more?” No—and Mary Rickford is no 
longer with Imp, D. W. Griffith has 
branched out, with his own company, the 
Gish sisters are no longer playing small 
parts, and Charles Chaplin makes a little 
more money than he used to as a Sennett 
comedian. -It takes a smart feller to keep 
up with pitchers these days. You enclose a 
snapshot, saying “I’m told I look like Con- 
stance Talmadge but I fear ’tis a sad mis- 
take.” Well, said he, clearing his throat in 
a deprecatory manner, what should J say to 
that? 





H. W. H., Litcurietp.—It must be pretty 
bad to live in the town which has its first 
claim to fame in the fact that E. H. Sothern 
and Julia Marlowe used to spend their 
summers there. You wouldn’t mind it so 
much, you write, if you only had good 
pictures. But, after waiting months for 
“Mickey,” when this saucy child finally did 
arrive, the film broke in the middle and 
then caught on fire. Many of the Zane 
Grey books have been filmed by Fox. Bill 
Farnum in “The Last of the Duanes.” 





MarsHMAN, Detroit, Mico—I am no 
fiend at answering questions. I am merely 
‘earning my salary. I will have to beg off 


in your case, though, even if I get docked 
for it; I haven’t that technical information 
you crave. 
.very much. 


Sorry. Yes, I like your city 





QUESTIONS 


Yo do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
which would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. tudio addresses will not be 
given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 


M. B. S., INquirerR—No, the cleverest 
woman is she who can look like an ingenue, 


but not think or talk or act like one. “In- 
genue” really means a young girl who is 
artless, ingenuous, and innocent. The per- 
sonification of innocence is always one of 
the most appealing forms of drama. Ingenue 
films, like ingenue women, will never cease 
to be popular. Pearl White is working in 
New York at present; her first Fox picture 


- is “The White Moll” now completed. Harry 


Millarde directed her. 





Patricia II, AvustrariaA—You're right 
about many of our modern plays, and films, 
and books. Every man doesn’t have to go 
out and kill a couple of lions to prove his 
worth. The real struggle of humanity is 
the inward struggle—such as, say, Douglas 
Fairbanks’ after he had eaten one large 
onion, one Welsh rarebit, one lobster a la 
Newburgh, and a slab of mince pie, in 
“When the Clouds Roll By.” Seriously, 








Advice to Film Stars 
(With Apologies 
to Herrick) 
By 
EDMUND J. KIEFER 


ATHER admirers while ye may! 
New stars are ever dawning; 
And these same fans who smile to-day, 
gi omorrow may be yawning. 




















though, life is only a series of compromises 
with a hard-pressing world. Mary Fuller 
has not been in films for a long, long time; 
she lives in Jersey, I believe. Victoria 
Forde is the wife of Tom Mix. Thank you 
sincerely for all your good wishes to us. 





GENEVIEVE, OAKLAND City.—You should 
read. Life is much more satisfactory when 
viewed through the pages of a good book, 
in a good library—but not, alas, nearly 
so interesting. Jack Pickford took a fly- 
ing vacation to New York to spend Christ- 
mas with his wife, who is Olive Thomas; 
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she made a railroad leap from New Orleans, 
where she was locationing, to be with him. 
You wish you knew Olive? Well, I can 
only say you wouldn’t be disappointed. 
She is much more beautiful that she is in 
pictures; I have heard even rival stars say 
this. 





TapiocA Brive, Battrmore—I _ don’t 
understand you. You say that we are “so 
partial to New Yorkers and Californians,” 
That isn’t true at all, at all. Unless you 
mean as regards the stars and companies, 
There is no question about that because 
very little picture-making goes on outside 
these two states. You just start a company 
in Baltimore and we'll show you. Viola 
Dana, Metro, Hollywood, Cal. 





M. E. W., Aucusta—I would never make 
so bold as to say I know a lady’s age. I 
once told a correspondent that so-and-so 
was approaching her eighteenth year and 
said correspondent cattily asked, “What de- 
tained her?” So I don’t like to do that any 
more. But, according to the veribest sta- 
tistics—for which, really, there is a crying 
need in all answer departments—Mary Miles 
Minter has been nineteen years on earth. 
She has real golden hair and pretty blue eyes: 
Next time she comes through here I'll tell 
her how much you like her. 





M. D. B., New Yorx.—We'll have 4 
fight to the finish over those initials, milady: 
And another over the pertinacity of con- 
fiding—on paper—one another’s preferences 
and prejudices on the stars. Do you want 
that I should lose my job? My favorite is 
Venus; anyway. Anita Stewart is Mrs, 
Rudie Cameron. Mrs. Wallace Reid is 
Dorothy Davenport—which is another way 
of telling you that Wallie is married. 

Yvonne R., Pontiac, Irt.—You’re right 
about that; maybe the reason a man doesn’t 
talk about men so much as women talk 
about other women is because a man woul 
rather talk about himself. I know that I 
would. Lila Lee is a great kid; I admire 
her stick-to-itiveness. Not many youngsters, 
after all the publicity and attention Lila 
had would be willing to admit that she 
had something to learn about acting—not 
only admit it, but take smaller parts to 
prove it. Harrison Ford. Write to them 
both at the Lasky Hollywood studios. 
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MarcarRET OF McKeesport.—There seems 
to be no reason why I shouldn’t give you 
Dorothy Dalton’s address: Inasmuch as I 
can’t write to her myself, you might as 
well. And then tell me what she says to 
you. Write to her care Famous Players, 
New York; or the Century Theatre, same 
village. Miss Dalton has been married but 
is in the singly-blessed state at present. She 
was once Mrs. Lew Cody. 


Katuryn M., Cuicaco—So you want to 

know whether the man named Harry Pollard 
who acts in the Harold Lloyd comedies 
is the tall young man with the glasses or 
the little short one with the drooping mus- 
tache. I make answer to that that Harold 
Lloyd is not Snub Pollard; then will I 
indulge in that form of vice known as versa 
and haste to inform thee that 
Snub is the little fellow, of 
absolutely no interchangeable 
identity with Mr. Lloyd. 
Don’t make that mistake 
again, I beg of you. I sup- 
pose next you'll be asking 
if Phyllis Haver is the big 
fat woman who acts so 
funny in the Sennett Come- 
dies. 


CHARLOTTE, Fort WAYNE. 
—At ten, the main thing in 
life is securing an autograph 
of your motion picture idol. 
At four times ten the main 
thing in life is to wonder 
how on earth you could ever 
admire a man like that. True 
love, my child, seems only 
to extend itself to young 
handsome men _ with eye- 
brows like Wallace Reid’s and 
hair like Eugene O’Brien’s. 
If I am ever loved it will 
be for my sweet disposition. 
Alice Brady, care Realart Pic- 
tures Corporation, New York. 


M. X. M., Micnican.— 
You told me to publish you as 
“Mary X., Detroit Only.” And 
don’t ask me how old Con- 
stance Talmadge is supposed 
to be. Very likely the young 
lady is supposed to be as old 
as she is. Which is early- 
twenty or thereabouts. I am 
constantly bemoaning the 
cruel fate that ties me to 
statistics when I long to soar. 
Constance is a _ bobbed 
blonde; not brunette. Don’t believe all you 
hear, kid. Anita Stewart is medium-bru- 
nette. Whatever that may be. 


Brooks oF SHEFFIELD.—I have no excuse 
whatever for answering you, because you 
not only break the rules: you step on them 
with your—I hope—daintily shod French 
feet and smash them into a thousand pieces. 
I can’t help it; I never saw such erratic 
typewriting as yours. Why don’t you try 
tying the old machine down once in a 
while? Mine skids all over the desk—or 
did; now I have it properly trained. I 
reprove it by threatening to throw it out 
and get a Corona-Corona instead. Some- 
times we accept contributions; it depends, 
said he wittily, on the contributions. 


Loretta R., Burrato.—Don’t marvel at 
your nose for news. Surely it can’t be as 
long as all that. Besides, Loretta, I’m con- 
vinced that if I’d been conducting this de- 
partment for a hundred years instead of 
only a few, there would still be women 
who had new questions to ask me. Mary 
Pickford, her own studios in California; 
Mary Miles Minter, Realart; Olive Thomas, 
Selznick, New York. Margarita Fischer’s 


Questions and Answers 
( Continued ) 


contract with American is up; she is to 
travel around the country with some sort 
of a government picture, I understand. 


Victor WecNor, Minn.—What an unh- 
frilly letter yours is—straight to the point 
and carrying the earmarks of business. And 
sc I shall answer in like vein—strictly busi- 
ness! John Bowers leading man with Madge 
Kennedy in “Thru the Wrong Door.” Wanda 
Hawley stenographer in the “Poor Boob.” 
Bebe Daniels now with Lasky. Mary Pick- 
ford played child roles and was in Belasco’s 
production “The Good Little Devil.” Selah. 


F. M., Pirtspurc.—So you are very much 
interested in Thurston Hall. Well, I don’t 
blame you, though he ought to make a 
good impression with 200 pounds. He is 


Drawn by Norman Anthony, 


“This is a five-reel picture.” 


“Yes—four of them explain who directed, photographed 
it, etc., etc.” 


still in pictures. Here are some he has 
played in: “Cleopatra;” “The Price Mark;” 
“The Edge of Sin;” “Love Letters;” “An 
Alien Enemy;” “Tyrant Fear;” “We Can’t 
Have Everything;” “Mating of Marcella.” 
I hope with these you'll see a lot of him. 


B. A. D., Mo.—So my sex is an enigma 
to you. Good; if you knew me well you 
would lose all interest in me and cease to 
think me clever. Distance lends epchant- 
ment, I vow. Casson Ferguson Was the 
“would-be bad man” in “Unclaimed Goods.” 
He is 28; has blue-grey eyes and brown hair 
and is not married. Address Lasky, Holly- 
wood, Calif. He played in “How Could 
You, Jean?” as you suspect. Wallace Reid 
played opposite Geraldine Farrar in “Marie 
Rosa.” His wife’s pre-marriage name was 
Dorothy Davenport. No, to the children 
query. Ann Little is the wild mountain 
girl character you ask about. 


Luty, N. Z.—Yes, Francis Ford still illu- 
minates the screen. His latest is the serial “The 
Mystery of the Thirteen.” He also directs. 
You ask too much when you seek my fav- 
orites. I may have them, but I’m too 
canny to mention them. I have a hazy 


dread of bombs, poisoned candy, or loaded 
cigars. 


NAuGHTY SIxTEEN.—I know I shall suffer 
an intense craving until that promised honey 
arrives. I'll take a chance on its breaking 
enroute. Just send it along. The Answer 
Man needs sweetening, I'll tell you. Mary 
Pickford’s hair is golden— honestly golden. 
Norma Talmadge’s sister Natalie is on the 
screen. “Intolerance” was taken on the 
Griffith lot in Hollywood, California. 


Vircinta.—The “Curly Kid” in “The Girl 
from Outside” was Cullen Landis. Do you 
know his sister Margaret Cullen Landis? 
Perhaps you might grow to like the whole 
family. I hope this word of enlightenment 
catches your eye before you leave this coun- 

try. Do look in on us again, 
won’t you? 


Cartes D. B., OrTawa.— 
A pessimist is one who, when 
laughing, is thinking of the 
wrinkles it will bring. I’m 
afraid I can’t help you in that 
personal matter. Constance 
Talmadge’s leading man in 
“In Search of a Sinner” is 
Rockcliffe Fellowes. Robert 
Harron, D. W. Griffith studio, 
Hunt’s Point, Mamaroneck, 
New York. There also you 
may reach the sisters Gish. 
Why, I never said I didn’t 
like the Gish girls. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there’s nobody 
in films I like better. 


Cer1a O., HaNnssoro.—It ‘s 
very nice to think about the 
woman who is made for you. 
And it is nice, too, to think 
that you haven’t met her yet. 
Ruth Roland has been mar- 
ried. Norma _ Talmadge 
Schenck has an apartment in 
Manhattan. 


MADEMOISELLE FLEURETTE, 
MarRSHALLTOWN.—I have 
heard it said, too, that the 
early bird catches the con- 
sequences. But I forget what 
vaudeville team said it first. 
Your paper is trés jolie—but 
don’t, I beg of you, use it 
again very soon. My eyes 
aren’t so good as they used 
to be. Dick Barthelmess 
played the young brother of 
Nazimova in “War Brides” and he was 
Marguerite Clark’s leading man before he 
went with the Griffith company. He may 
play with Dorothy Gish again but it is not 
likely. 


I. D. D., Wirynnam, N. Y.—“Ivanhoe” 
was done some years ago in England with 
King Baggott and Leah Baird. So you were 
writing in a terrible snow-storm;.don’t you 
mean brain-storm? “Sporting Life” was 
produced by Maurice Tourneur and released 
by Artcraft. I don’t know, I am sure, why 
it is that George Walsh makes up his eyes 
so dark. 


Miss I., SAN Francisco.—There are two 
kinds of women: those who fall in love, 
and those with a sense of humor. And I 
am a man myself, too. Write to Tony 
Moreno at the Vitagraph studios in the West. 
He is to appear in features upon the com- 
pletion of “The Invisible Hand” his new— 
and last serial. 


I. K. Cotorapo—You did right, Little 
Nell, in not attempting to deceive the An- 
swer Man. I can see through the slyest de- 

(Continued on page 12-) ; 
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Cartoon Stars 
“@ ™ake big money 


Sidney Smith, Clare Briggs, Fontaine Fox and other 
cartoon stars make from $10,000 to $50,000 a year. 
Bud Fisher makes over $50,000 a year from Mutt and 
Jeff. R. L. Goldberg’s yearly income is more than 
$125,000. Yet both Fisher and Goldberg started as 
$15 a week illustrators. Ministers, bookkeepers, and 
mechanics have become successful illustrators and 
cartoonists through the Federal School of Applied 
Cartooning. Don’t let your present job hold you back. 
Capitalize yourcartoon ideas. Thewayis now open to you. 


Send Six Cents For A Road to Bigger Things 


This book shows studio pictures of the 32 greatest 
American cartoonists who are on the staff of the Federal 
School. It tells how in one course you can learn cartooning, 
animated cartooning, chalk talking, and window card writing. 
One of these is your big field. It shows how by home study, 
you can learn the skill, stunts, short-cuts, and the professional 
touch of these famous cartoon stars on the Federal Staff. 








These stars make big money from simple cartoon ideas, 
Do you want their fame and incomes? Just fill in your name 
and address, and mail the coupon with 6c to cover postage, 
for this book that tells you how. Do it Now. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
038 Federal Schools Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Please send by return mail my copy 
of “A Road to Bigger Things.” I 
enclose 6c to cover postage. 
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Maybell Laboratories, 


cago, 


| Gentlemen: Iam sin- + 
= cerely pleased to have | 
the opportunity of 
recommending your | 
Fi} remarkahle preparation 
“Lash-Brow-Ine”’ for ; 
stimulating the growth | 
of the Eyelashes and 
| Eyebrows. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ethel Clayton. | 


Ethel Clayton’s Wonderful Eyelashes 


—long and curling—form a charming fringe for her eyes, and give them 
that wistful appeal and soulful expression, adding greatly to i facial 
beauty and charm. 


Beautiful Eyelashes and well formed Eyebrows — how wonderfully they’ll 
bring: out the natural beauty of your eyes, too! Just apply a little 


Lhe -Iorct0y-S72e 


nightly. Thousands of society women, prominent stage and screen stars, and beautiful 
women everywhere use and highly recommend this harmless, delicately scented cream, 
which nourishes and promotes the grpwth of Eyelashes and Eyebrows, making them 
long, thick and luxuriant. Why not you? 


Generous Size 50c—At Your Dealer’s 
or sent direct in plain cover, on receipt of price 
Be sure of getting the genuine, look for “THE LASH-BROW-INE GIRL” —same as at left—on every 
package, and thus avoid disappointments with imitations. Satisfaction assured or price refunded, 
MAYBELL LABORATORIES 


4305-21 Grand Blvd. 
CHICAGO 





















Alice Joyce has a natural 
dignity that is as a raised, 
arresting hand. She is of 
gracious manner, with the 
graciousness of one who 
softly, smilingly closes a 
door... a mistress of the 
fine art of self-withdrawal. 


Behind the eyes that Grif- 
fith called wonderful, there 
lies agentle doggedness. It 
serves her well, so well that 
in a popularity contest she 
was conceded to be third 
in the list of America’s 
most popular actresses. 
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The Lady of Vast Silences 


A study in inscrutability — a delightful 
word photograph of a much-beloved star. 


By 
ADA PATTERSON 


fascinating as a wall which may not be passed. I the illustrators. While she posed at fifty cents an hour for 
thought of the French genius and his sage conclusion C. D. Williams, for Charles Gilbert and Edmund Magrath 
the first time I met Alice Joyce. and in the styles for the commercial: photographers, she 
The tall, slender girl with the eyes of autumn leaf thought of the motion picture studios and their greater 
brown grazes inscrutability. She is a woman of i rewards. In this she revealed what was behind 
vast silences. Persons who surround her with the eyes that the great impresario of the 
chatter seem as so many magpies. Yet, she, screen had granted were wonderful. That 
without a word, holds the situation. She something, lodged where he had thought 
has a natural dignity that is as a raised, was vacuity, was a gentle doggedness. 
arresting hand. She is of gracious man- It is still hers. Well has it served her, 
ner, with the graciousness of one who so well that in a recent popularity 
softly, smilingly closes a door. She contest she was conceded to be third 
is a mistress of the fine, protective on the list of most popular actresses 
art of self-withdrawal. in America. The first according to 
In the days of her artistic begin- the vote was Mary Pickford. Sec- 
nings she went to the Biograph ond, by that rating, was Maude 
Studio. It was while David W. Adams. Followed, Alice Joyce. 
Griffith was its king. She was led One remembers Alice Joyce for 
before a tall man who sat on a the reason that one cannot forget 
high stand and wore a large felt her. After one meeting at the ho- 
hat and talked through a mega- tel which she has bought with her 
phone. She stood and looked up at star dust I thought often of her. I 
him. Alice-Joycelike, she said not wanted again to see her. I craved 
a word. He said: “Come on in the more knowledge of her. This not 
crowd just as you are.” The girl because she is a star of the first mag- 
tenderfoot in the new land of the nitude in the screen heavens. It has 
screen construed literally his words. not been given me to see many photo- 
She joined the group. He called through dramas nor to know many of the sover- 
the megaphone: “Go and be made up.” eigns of shadow land. It was because of 
A girl actress powdered her plentifully and her haunting personality. Because she is’ a 
she returned. But by that incident, her si- mysterious, elusive young woman. Because she 
Jence and the gaze of her large, unfathomable eyes, teased the character student in me into pursuit. 


Vis HUGO told the world that there is nothing as Crushed but not beaten the girl went back to the studios of 














the star of her hopes to go with the Biograph stock Because she was “hard to get at,” therefore of hundred 

company to California set. woman power interest. A will o’ the wisp or a softly shining 
“Juno?” said the rising sun of shadow land. “The girl that planet, obscured often by her myriad reticences—which? 

reminds me of a cow? She has wonderful eyes but nothing be- I contrived it—a glimpse over “the wall that could not be 


hind them. We wont take her. Strike her name off the list.” passed.” And these are what I saw, the things that lay behind 
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She used to pose for artists—at fifty cents an 

hour. But that’s harking back a long time— 

as you may note by the vogues of these cover 
pages, as old as ten years. 


the eyes that are as none others. I repeat it, as none others. 
For this 1 have the corroboration of a weatherbeaten woman 
who sells postcards of stars of the screen and stage. 

“That’s Alice Joyce,” she said. “There’s pretty ones and 
there’s grand ones and there’s great ones, but there’s something 
in her eyes that none of the others has.” 

In the peep over “the wall one cannot pass” I found a spirit 
that is habitually gentle but that once in a rare while rises and 
flames and blazes in defense of its own. I beheld, looking past 
that wall, two children at war in a garden. It was a vegetable 
garden. To be accurate, as the writing person should, the par- 
ticular portion in which the fray occurred was an onion patch. 
The combatants were a tow-headed boy of five and a thin 
little girl of eight. The girl was winning the war. By well 
administered cuffs and kicks punctuated by -angry cries, 
she was winning it. 

“Will you stop calling me ‘scarey eyes’? I can’t help it if 
they’re big and scarey looking. They’re all I’ve got.” A re- 
minder from a boot tipped with brass. “If you don’t quit 
saying my mouth’s too big for my face and my teeth stick out 
I'll bite you with them.” A shower of tears. “Don’t you 
ever say another word about my hands and feet. ’Tain’t my 
fault they’re big. Will you promise? Then get up.” 

It was Alice Joyce’s first emotional scene. The villain whom 
she worsted and reformed was her brother Frank. Then her 
tormentor, now her most pro- 
found admirer. 

So Miss Joyce has always 
turned upon adverse fate when 
it was too painful to be ac- 
cepted. 

Another glimpse behind the 
wall and the eyes unique re- 
vealed a habit of decision that 
has worked for her weal. As 
when she was a _ pig-tailed, 
short-skirted stock girl in a 
department store and asked 
for a “book.” A term in de- 
partment store vernacular that 
signifies that the stock girl be- 
lieves herself entitled to the 
honors and emoluments of a 
saleswoman. The head of the 
department surveyed her high 
boots and short skirts, sniffed 
her atmosphere of unimpressive 
youthfulness and said “No.” 
Upon which the aspiring young- 
ster said something that rhymed 
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She has been called the screen's Madonna. “I should be sorry,” 
she said, “if I thought I would have no more children.” 
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with his “No” and as snappy. It was “Then I will go.” 

She had heard of what is advertised as “the ideal occupation 
for women,” the symbol of which is the switchboard. She 
would an operator be. Having qualified and equipped herself 
for the said-to-be-ideal occupation she was installed as operator 
in a smart Broadway hotel. A male guest tarried beside the 
switchboard inviting her to dine with him. Mindful of her 
mother’s warnings she said what the head of the department 
said when she wanted a “book.” It was a round, positive, 
unmistakable monosyllable, such a “No” as one Captain Myles 
Standish dreaded. 

The manager of the hotel strolled past. The guest related 
his disappointment. “I’ve been asking this young lady to have 
dinner with me. She says she won't.” The manager turned 
upon her an interrogative gaze. “I said I won’t, and I won't,” 
said the positive young person. The next day she was informed 
that the hotel would “dispense with her services.” 

Her next employment was with a man-hating female celibate. 
The guests shunned the switchboard save for telephoning. 
There was good reason. The hotel proprietor was vigilant. 
The penalty for an attempted flirtation would have been an 
immediate eviction. Alice Joyce remained for three untroubled 
seasons. A hotel season is from autumn until summer. The 
three months must be filled. 

She went a-modeling. Then came the three-day Biograph 
attempt and failure. A Kalem 
studio man saw reproductions 
of her poses in the studios. His 
pictures caused a summons 
from the Kalem company. She 
was engaged for “The Engi- 
neer’s Sweetheart.” “Do you 
ride?” “Yes,” she answered, 
refraining from details. The 
details would have been of five- 
minute rides on the back of a 
weary plow horse from a Vir- 
ginia field to the water trough. 
In pursuit of her new profes- 
sion she galloped on a spirited 
steed across recurrent and 
seemingly endless car tracks. 
She fell off three times. Her 
bruises were large and livid and 
past counting. Her mother ap- 
plied liniment and tears. 

The next day Miss Joyce 
limped back. She _ limped 
through the week. Her gentle 

(Continued on page 95) 
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“Vode 


‘The Leather 
for Fine Shoes 


Fine LEATHER 
makes Fine Shoes 


O* sunny mountain slopes flocks of 
kids and goats graze under the watch- 
fuleyeof shepherds. Some wander away, 
scrambling over sharp rocks, pushing 
through thickets, and sometimes indulg- 
ing in lively fights. They care little that 
after their goat souls have gone to the 
goat heaven, their hides may supply 
the leather for the fashionable shoes of 
America. 


But only the skins of the good little 
kids who mind their shepherds are made 
into Vode Kid. For the choicest skins 
are selected for this ultra leather. 


Vode Kid is found in all the shades and 
lasts shown in the smart boot shops. No 
matter what your shoe problem you should 
be able to find a pair of shoes of Vode 
Kid to solve it. Permit your shoe 

/ merchant to help you select the shoes 
of Vode Kid which best suit your foot 


| and blend with your new costume. 


Standard Kid Manufacturing Co. 
Boston, Mass. 







Agencies in All Shoe Manufacturing Centers 


Ask for Shoes of Vode Kid 


























The History of a Word 


HE trade-mark “KODAK” was first applied, in 1888, 
to a camera manufactured by us and intended for 


amateur use. It had no “derivation.” It was simply in- 


vented—made up from letters of the alphabet to meet our 


trade-mark requirements. 


It was short and euphonious and likely to stick in the 


public mind, and therefore seemed to us to be admirably 


adapted to use in exploiting our new product. 


It was, of course, immediately 
registered, and so is ours, both by 
such registration and by common 
law. Its first application was to 
the Kodak Camera. Since then 
we have applied it to other goods 
of our manufacture, as, for in- 
stance, Kodak Tripods, Kodak 
Portrait Attachments, Kodak 
Film, Kodak Film Tanks and 
Kodak Amateur Printers. 

The name ‘‘Kodak” does not 
mean that these goods must be 
used in connection with a Kodak 
camera for as a matter of fact any 
of them may be used with other 


apparatus or goods. It simply 
means that they originated with, 
and are manufactured by, the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

‘‘Kodak”’ being our registered 
and common law trade-mark can 
not be rightly applied except to 
goods of our manufacture. 

If you ask at the store for a 
Kodak Camera, or Kodak Film, 
or other Kodak goods and are 
handed something not of our 
manufacture, you are not getting 
what you specified, which is obvi- 
ously unfair both to you and to us. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


RocHEsTerR, New York. 
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Specs Without Glass—Again 
N “Sadie Love,” Mumfy upon arising rubs his eyes violently 
through heavy rimmed glasses. Harold Lloyd, to my knowl- 
edge, is the only man who can do this. 
Mrs. R. L. Goetz, Reno, Nev. 


An Old Habit 
O-= scene in Katherine MacDonald’s picture,“The Thun- 
derbolt,” shows Spencer Vale in riding habit, and after a 
lapse of four years he is seen in the same habit. 
ConsTANcE E. GAwneE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Love Is Blind, Anyway 
“The Miracle of Love,” in a supposedly English scene, 
the leading lady is seen reading a supposedly English paper. 
But it was the New York World. 
M. D., Hartford, Conn. 


And Theodore Roberts, Too | 
ILLIAM FARNUM—‘The Last | | 
of the Duanes”—makes off to ] 

the woods with Louise Lovely, the 

heroine, in the morning. He is as clean- 
shaven as a youth. But at night he 
wears a beard that would have made 

Rip Van Winkle jealous. 

R. P. Emmonps, Boston, Mass. 













“Hot Dawgs!” 
c= you tell me how this ever hap- 

pened today? The hero of “Shock 
o’ Doom”—Edward Earle—had twenty- 
five cents in his pocket. He bought 
three hot frankfurters and was 
given change! 

E. H., New York City. 


We'd Call Him a Dog Fancier 
N “Soldiers of Fortune” 
the hero—Norman Kerry 

—appears for a flash with 

2 brindle bull in a ham- 

mock. There is a brief cut- 

back, and thereafter he is 
always seen, in the ham- 
mock and elsewhere, with 
two Chesapeake  water- 

spaniels. 
Dr. LEONARD K. HIRSH- 
BERG, Baltimore, Md. 


A Searsroebuck Indian 

ARLE WILLIAMS. in “The Wolf,” plays the part of a 

halfbreed, talks broken English, yet wears a store-bought 
flannel shirt, immaculate tie, and a cute little mail-order belt 
with a knife and hatchet attached thereon. He also smokes 
innumerable cigarettes, which he lights with safety-matches. 
He leaves on a hunting-trip, returns the following spring— 
and we see the same new shirt and belt! As he enters the 
village he languidly lights another cigarette. Did he get them 
in the “wild northwest?” His hair is always well-brushed and 
smartly cut. Never heard of tonsorial parlors near an Indian 


camp. Towards the end, he is pursued by the villain and first 
we see him by a camp-fire, at night (a sub-title having just 
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Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THs is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 

What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 

like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 

remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen, 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 










informed us that it is night) then we see the villain, in broad 
daylight, and even though the scenes change several times, we 
still witness that phenomena, daylight for the villain—fire- 
light for our hero. 

WILLIAM C. GRAVELINE, Attleboro, Mass. 


Airy Fairy Dorothy 
Dorothy Gish’s “Turning the Tables,” Miss Dorothy fell 
through a window, landing on the other side amid much 
glass, etc., yet when an outside view of the house and window 
was shown, the window was as whole as before the young lady 
fell through. 
ELIZABETH Myres, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Maybe He Shaved with the Propeller 
N “Fires of Faith” the American aviator (Eugene 
O’Brien) is shot down and remains in hiding a week and 
is then shown sailing away in the Hun’s machine with a 
clean shaven face. G. P. W., Wilmington, Del. 


A New War 

“T) LUE BONNET” with Billie Rhodes opens with the 
child coming into the world in 1898. Later we see 

her selling papers at the age of 12 and crying “All about 

the Allies’ Victory.” I didn’t know the war was on in 

IQIO. James Dyer, Pittsburgh. 


The Swans Should Worry! 

ORINNE GRIFFITH, as 

Blanche Hunter in “The 
Climbers,” was seen in broad 
daylight in an evening gown 
feeding the swans, while 
Sterling, her fiance, wore 
sport clothes. In another in- 
stance in the afternoon on 
the lawn, her sister was wear- 
ing a voile dress and the two 
women she was talking to 
had on evening gowns. 
R. Ryskinp, New York City. 


How Quickly May Cleans Up! 
N “Castles in the Air” 
May Allison throws an ink- 
well at the Assistant Man- 
ager which completely douses 
him as they are fighting. When he hugs her again, she also 
gets the ink on her face and her scarf. But in the next scene, 
May is spotless, while the poor A. M. still has the ink on. 
C. V. SuLLIvaNn, Minneapolis. 


The Faithful Prop 
N “Smashing Barriers” (sixth episode) William Duncan and 
Edith Johnson are escaping from the villain’s clutches—in 
a wagon. The wagon is rocking dangerously and William and 
Edith are having trouble holding on; yet there is a bush on 
one side that stays right along with them for many miles. 
H. L. J., Valley View, Texas. 
Food for Thought 
A SUB-TITLE in “The Isle of Conquest,” a Norma Tal- 
madge picture, stated that Wyndham Standing was going 
in quest of food. But upon returning he had an armful of 
wood. Frep E., New York City. 
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“I Found The Way 


fo Financial Independence” 


“It is better than a position. I make more 
money than I could in any other way. 
make new friends every day and have 
established a pleasant, profitable busi- 
ness that makes me independent of finan- 
cial worries. I have never been so 
happy as I am now as a World’s Star 
Representative.” 
That is the story told _by women in every 
part of the country. W ithout previous ex- 
rience they became successful, happy 
usiness women, with good incomes. 
You can do as well as they have done. 


Be a Local Representative for 


Worlds Star 
Rit 


Hosiery and Kez, 
Underwear 


You can devote all or a part of your time 
to this pleasant, profitable work. You 
will find it easy to sell World’s Star 
goods to your friends and neighbors. 


Women everywhere know the excep- 
tional guality of World’s Star Hosiery 
and Klean-Knit Underwear. They like to 
make their selections right in their own 
homes. They welcome our representa- 
tives who save them countless tiresome 
shopping hours. 


Previous Experience Is Not Necessary 
More than 20,000 women huve made money as 
World's star Representatives. Thousands of 
them never had any previous experience, yet 
they were successful right from the first week. 


Use Your Spare Time or All Day 
An hour or two a day will enable you to add to 
» ur present income. We have represent- 
atives who make $50 a week and more by de- 
voting all their time to the work. 


The first order taken nearly always means ad- 
ditional orders, because World's Star quality 
always gives such complete satisfaction. 


Write Today! Be Our Exclusive 
Representative in Your Territory 
We tell you just how to start the work, to find 
new castomers. With our help )ou will very 
quickly have a profitable business. You can 
be our only representative in your territory 
and get all the benefit of our extensive ad- 
vertising now appearing in all the leading 

women's magazines. 


Write for Our Catalog Today 


It gives full information. 
Send for it now. 










DEPT. 431 BAY CITY, MICH. 
In Business Here Twenty-five Years 
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YOU Can Be 
a Nurse 


Learn at Home! 
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Earn $18 to $30 a Week 
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Maurice Maeterlinck, noted Belgian 
poet and playwright, and Madam 
Maeterlinck, on their arrival in New 


York. 
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More Beautiful Than 
The Elephants 


An impression of 


a little visit with 


Maurice Maeterlinck . 


By 
BETTY SHANNON 


HERE were six of us in the not 

large brown limousine—and one of 

us was Maurice Maeterlinck. I have 

said that the limousine was not 
large, therefore you may know that we were 
snugly packed. For Maurice Maeterlinck, 
as his picture will attestify, possesses six 
feet of vigorous, rugged person. 

It was tres jolie. So at least said Mme. 
Maeterlinck, whose picquant face with its 
living brown eyes and its honey curls under 
her beaver hat of a pastel green expressed 
many delightful and humorous ideas of the 
situation that she lacked the words to say 
in English. The rest of us thought so too. 
Even Monsieur Maeterlinck who sat in the 
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corner politely bunched up inside his brown 
overcoat to make more room beside him 
on the back seat for Madame and the wife 
of Mr. Henry Russell, his personal manager 
and friend, seemed not to mind it. The 
dignified Mr. Russell, an opera director well 
known both in Europe and America, rode 
outside with the driver. Mr. Felix Isman, 
a friend, knelt on the floor, and I sat on one 
of the collapsible seats, twisted about so 
that I could watch the serene face of the 
great Belgian poet, philosopher and dramat- 
ist with its very blue, kindly eyes, its 
generous mouth, its almost boyishly stub- 
born chin, its sturdy wholesomeness. 
(Continued on page 92) 
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“I'm Waiting for 
To-morrow to Come” 


All the hopes and longing of youth and love are packed Every chap that has 
a ‘ : ae ever dreamt of a love 
into this wonderful song. Its simple melody has a sympa sil. will dike’ thie “ms 
thetic quality that appeals to everybody, a lilt that stays in = —every girl that has 


ever hoped to be dreamt 
your memory. about will love to hear 


; j; eae . . it sung. It’s easy to 
When you want to be sure of having a good time, SING fing. delightful to Fsten 
Stasny Songs. They are always welcomed in any com- _ ‘» YOU should get it 


for your piano TODAY. Dream Girl 


pany, because everyone likes to sing them and to hear them ae’ 
° ° ° CHORUS H. ROSS CLEVELAND 
sung. They are just right in the home, when a few con- fee Pees tees eel 
-~ ! . . Dreamgirl yousct me yearn. ing Youreyes are burn ‘ing With love dt. * 
genial people are gathered around the piano. They make gir pas ra Fae eee Fl 


a hit in theatres and restaurants. There is a universal a 
appeal about every one of them that goes right to the heart. 


The mystic East will 








Other Stasny Favorites pe bth ese «hay 
VOCAL INSTRUMENTAL Desert Fantasy. ~ 
. vem. carries with it a breath 
One Happy Day Blue Bird Inspiration of the Orient that will 
That’s Why I Love to Live Love’s Garden stir you strangely. Don’t 
Sect o Riss Dream True miss = = _ ‘7 your 
7 P ‘ . music dealertoday. Iit can 
That’s Why I Call You ‘Dear An Autumn Day be hall dilensaten Dees 
E mental or vocal number. 
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Stasny Song Hits, we will send them to you for 40c 
a copy, any three for $1.00, postpaid; 
Sp orchestra 25c each. 





My Desert Fantasy 
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The Delicate 
Freshness of a 
Young Girl’s Skin 


is closely reflected in a toilet made 
with LA MEDA COLD CREAMED 
POW DER. 

This new toilet luxury leaves a vel- 
vety film of beauty in every tiny crev- 
ice of the flesh,—not only powdering 
with a magic touch, but also softening 
and protecting. 

After you have used LA MEDA 
COLD CREAMED POWDER there 
is no need of a powder puff—not all 
day long. You are saved the eternal 
dabbing on of more powder, and you 
are happy in knowing that neither 
wind, rain, nor perspiration will spoil 
your complexion. 

Still, LA MEDA has none of that 
enameled nor over-done appearance. 
Simply the naturalnessofa beautifulskin. 


ga Meda 
Cold Creamed Powder 


is just the powder you need for motor- 
ing, an evening of dancing, or for any 
occasion when the face, neck or arms 
need protecting as well as beautifying. 

The constant, every-day use of LA 
MEDA COLD CREAMED POWDER 
cannot help but result in a permanent 
benefit to the complexion. 

Any druggist or toilet counter any- 
where can get LA MEDA COLD 
CREAMED POWDER for you or we 
will send it postpaid upon receipt of 
65 cents a jar. Three tints: White, 
Flesh and Brunette. 


Send the Coupon for a Trial Jar and judge 
for yourself the wonders of LA MEDA. 


TRIAL JAR COUPON 

La Meda Mfg. Co., 
103 E. Garfield Bivd., Chicago, Il. 

Please send handsome miniature test jar 
of LA MEDA COLD CREAMED POWDER 


DM cnc ceshianenennddadendausdsn awakes tint. 
I enclose 10 cents silver and a 2c stamp for 
postage and packing. (Or 12 cents stamps if 
more convenient.) 
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I usually buy my toilet goods from 
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More Beautiful Than the Elephants 


(Continued from page go) 


It was the day after Christmas, the day 
before the premier of Maeterlinck’s “The 
Blue Bird” as an opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York. 

We were on our way to the movies. Not 
to a regular motion picture theatre—there 
would not have been time for that, since 
“The Master” and his wife and his manager’s 
family were due to call on Mary Garden 
in an hour. But we were progressing as 
fast as Madison Avenue crossways police- 
men would permit us to the office of one 
of the Kinogram typical weeklies that had 
made a picture of Monsieur and Madame 
before landing from the boat which brought 
them to America. The picture had not yet 
been presented in the theatres. But they 
could not wait to see how they looked, dear 
souls. Especially Madame! Before the war 
—before she became the second wife of the 
great Maeterlinck, when she was still Renee 
Dahon the actress—she had played in two 
pictures in Paris. She hopes to do dramatic 
work again for the screen. 

While we exclaimed over the tiny blue 
bird in a wee crystal cage attached to a 
delicate chain which Mme. Maeterlinck 
fetched out of its leather case to show us, 
and while we laughed merrily at nothing at 
all but that we were so crowded in, Maeter- 
linck looked out, for the most part, on the 
mid-afternoon turmoil. It seemed to con- 
fuse him, even while it interested him. 
Perhaps its very restlessness brought into 
the mind of the great nature lover who 
recorded “The Life of the Bee” the picture 
of his peaceful bee hives, the beloved seclu- 
sion of his home at the old Abbey of Saint- 
Wandrille. 

Occasionally he would join in with us. 

He did not know how he liked America 
yet—“I go where I am taken and make no 
outcry,” he said with expressive gesture. 
“T am always in notre limousine. I see 
only the avenues and these’—pointing to 
the high buildings. 

Mr. Isman suggested that after all the 
high brows were through showing him the 
things they thought he ought to want to see, 
he would take Maeterlinck and his wife out 
to see the famous white lights. This 
brought a radiant “Merci” from them both. 

Maeterlinck could not understand the 
curious, aggressive ways of the American 
journalists in search of interviews. They 
overwhelmed him. (Even at that moment 
he was being sheltered from hundreds of 
them who were trying to break past the 
protective barrier reared by the sympathetic 
Mr. Russell to bombard him with questions. 
Neither Mr. Russell or Monsieur Maeter- 
linck knew that I belonged to the clan—or 
I am afraid they would never have con- 
sented to letting me arrange this enchanting 
movie party.) Three weeks before sailing 
date he had cabled Mr. Russell in America 
saying he could not come. But out of 
deference to the committee of fashionable 
American women who had laid the plans 
for a “Blue Bird for Happiness Campaign” 
he reconsidered his decision. 

Maeterlinck had never seen the motion 
picture version of “The Blue Bird,” which 
was produced in this country about two 
years ago. He had missed it when it was 
shown in Paris. He does not like Paris—‘“it 
ees too cold.” He would be “ver’ glad” to 
see “The Blue Bird” photodrama while he is 
in America—especially after he had seen the 
opera, so he could compare the _ two. 
Madame wished to see how the role of 
“Tyltyl” appeared on the screen, for she 
was the creator of that part in the play in 
Paris. Monsieur was afraid that the story 
would have lost much of its imaginative 
quality in the screening. 

He did not want to talk of the lectures 
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he had come to America to deliver. Madame 
said, “He ees so scairt—like me. He has 
almost, what you say, the cold foot. He 
work ver’ much to learn English—on the 
boat, every day here. I think he will not 
be scairt when he make his lecture.” 

Maeterlinck was wrapt in a more or less 
aloof dignity during our crowded journey, 
but he expanded into a delighted child when 
we were seated in the projection room be- 
fore the screen on which his picture was to 
be thrown. 

I had the place of honor beside him. 

While we were waiting for the room to 
darken and the picture to begin I learned 
that he is an enthusiastic picture fan. 

“Ah—we go often to the picture theatre— 
we lak it much,” he said happily, “they are 
gude. The Americaine picture I lak most— 
it ees best of all in Europe. Of all who 
play I lak Bessie Love” (he called it Bessie 
Luve). “She has the purest art. We look 
for her tous le temps. We lak William Hart 
—not so much Charlie Chaplin. He ees not 
—he ees wulgar.” 

It occurred to me that Mme. Maeterlinck 
herself looks like Bessie Love. I said as 
much. It brought a pleased protest from 
Madame, though I believe that Maeterlinck 
himself, though he did not say so, agreed 
with me. 

“IT do not luke lak Bessie Love,” she said 
modestly. “Bessie Love is ver’ pretty.” 

Now the picture began—opening with a 
subject showing the celebration of Armistice 
Day in India. 

First was heralded the arrival of a great 
many podgy Rajahs, clad in flowing robes 
which did nothing to conceal their unbeau- 
tiful figures. 

“They are stoofy,” observed Maurice 
Maeterlinck in his best English. 

“Stuffy,” corrected the younger Russell 
who stood at his elbow. 

“Ta la—la la—magnifique!” he exclaimed 
at intervals as a procession of gorgeous 
elephants, heavy in priceless trappings of 
silver and gold, lumbered across the screen. 
And then (in French which again taxed the 
translating powers of the lad at his side)— 
“We shall not be so beautiful as the ele- 
phants!” 

There were other subjects on week day 
topics before the rose tinted picture of the 
mist enshrouded ship on which Maurice 
Maeterlinck and his wife crossed the ocean 
for the first time flashed on the screen. 
When it did Maeterlinck stirred and moved 
imperceptibly forward in his seat. It was 
beautiful—tres, tres jolie, tres bien and all 
the rest. And the elephants were ¢om- 
pletely outshone. 

After that there was nothing to stay for, 
so we left—“The Master” and his party 
with many cries of “Merci! Merci” to visit 
Miss Garden, and I to go about my work. 

It did not really matter that I had not 
tried to coax Maeterlinck into betraying his 
ideas of the psychology and the philosophy 
and all the other ologies thinkers are be- 
ginning to look for in the motion pictures. 

It did not matter that he had not talked 
to me, in his quaint, uncertain English, on 
life after death—the subject on which he 
had come to our shores to lecture. 

Let the high brows pin him down and 
probe him for that. I had seen him throw 
back his head, with its wilful silver hair, 
and laugh like a child at motion pictures. 
I had seen him relieved of all embarrassment 
and shyness at being in the presence of 
strangers. I had caught a glimpse of that 
great simplicity of soul which makes “The 
Master’’ love and write about little things. 

I saw him again the following night at 
the premier of “The Blue Bird” at the 
Metropolitan. I was standing at the stage 





















More Beautiful Than the 
Elephants 


(Concluded from page 92) 


entrance, waiting to be let in past the 
inexorable ticket taker, when Monsieur and 
Madame arrived with their party. 

Madame looked like an exquisite flower 
in her pale evening dress trimmed with gold 
lace showing under her fur wrap. In her 
hair was a garland of yellowish-pink rose 
buds. In her hand she carried a formal 
bouquet edged with a shelf of stiff paper 
lace, which reminded one of nothing so 
much as the prim little maids of long ago 
in their lace edged pantalets. 

Maeterlinck himself wore the same brown 
coat, with its youthful belt, over his evening 
clothes. His gray hair, parted well to the 
back and brushed forward and around his 
head, was more tractable than the day be- 
fore. He had a more shy. expression, as if 
he were dreading the necessity of facing the 
thousands of eyes which would shortly be 
focused on him. 


When they saw me, they stepped forward 


with the simplest cordiality and greeted me, 
with very correct, “How do you dos.” 

There was a great clapping of hands when 
they entered the honor box in the middle 
of the horse shoe, draped with Belgian and 
American flags, and again when Maeterlinck 
appeared on the stage after the third act 
with Albert Wolff, the composer, who also 
conducted the opera. . 

I did not hear Monsieur’s first lecture on 
“The Unknown Shore,” which he himself 
prefers to name, “New Proofs of Immor- 
tality.” But it is a matter of history that 
his immature English—acquired in two 
months—failed him. The lecture had been 
written out phonetically thus,—“Aie ondre 
stann tha mannale aixpeh tha aie brinn ae 
maissija ov dhe waugh.” It was finally 
necessary to send to his apartment for the 
English and French versions of his talk, so 
that he could read in French a paragraph or 
two, and that the Rev. Merle St. Croix 
Wright might make it clear by reading the 
same in English. 

Translated, this is what the phonetic in- 
troduction means, “I understand that many 
expect that I bring a message of the war.” 
No wonder Maurice Maeterlinck got con- 
fused. 


Mary Pickford | 


—Director 


Demonstrating that 
often a little girl can 


best direct little girls. 


By 
M. LEWIS RUSSEL 


. OW are you all ready for the pic- 
ture?”—(I recognized that clear 
voice, but where was Mary? Oh 
yes! Under a table, on her hands 

and knees!) “Remember, now, I’m a big 

old bear, and I’m going to get you if you 
don’t do just what I tell you! G-r-r-r-r- 
Three delighted peals of childish laughter 
showed plainly how excited was the imagina- 
tion of three dimpled little girls. Robed 
only in ‘cherubic smiles: and angel wings, 
they sat on’ a studio-cloud or climbed golden 
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That Would Buy 


Consider that — the steak for an average family meal would serve 100 
dishes of the food of foods. 


Quaker Oats costs one cent per large dish. One egg would buy five dishes. 
One chop would buy twelve dishes, based on prices at this writing. 


You can serve ten breakfasts of Quaker Oats for about the cost of serving 


But the true way to measure foods is by nutrition. The calory—the 
energy unit—is used for this comparison. Quaker Oats yield 1810 calories 
per pound, while round steak yields 890 and eggs 635. 


This is the cost per 1000 calories in some necessary foods at this writing: 








100 Dishes 


Supreme Food— Quaker Oats 








meat or eggs or fish. | 


Saves 90% on Your Breakfast 











Quaker Oats, 534c Average Meats, 45c Average Fish, 50c 


Cost Per 1000 Calories 





Hen’s Eggs, 70c Vegetables, llc to 75c 





Serve 


a bushel. 











So Quaker Oats, compared with average meat foods, saves some 90 per 
cent on a breakfast. And the oat is the supreme food. It is almost the ideal 
food in balance and completeness. 

It is rich in elements which growing children need. As a vim-food it has 
age-old fame. Make Quaker Oats your basic breakfast. Start the day well- 
fed. Use this saving to bring your average food cost down. 


Quaker Oats 


grains only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


Quaker Oats for its delightful flavor. It is flaked from queen 


Yet it costs no extra price. 


15c and 35c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 





L. 
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COMPLEXION POWDER 
In The LITTLE -PINK & WHITE- BOXES 


RMAND is all a woman could 
desire in a face powder—soft, 
clinging and invisible ! 


All the better shops carry Armand 
in several delightful fragrances, 
Armand Bouquet, a fairly dense 
owder, is 50c and Armand Cold 
ream Powder, a wonderful new 
idea originated by Armand, is $1. 


If you prefer, send us 15c and 
your dealer’s name for three sam- 
ples. Address 


ARMAND, Des Moines 
In Canada—Armand, St. Thomas, Ont. 





Here’s Free Proof That 
YOU CAN HEAR! 


The wonderful improved Acousticon has 
now enabled 350,000 deaf people to hear. We 
are sure it will do the same for you; are so 
absolutely certain of it that we are eager to 
send you the 


Famous Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit— No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but 
ask for your free trial. No money to pay, 
no red tape, no reservations to this offer. 

Our confidence in the present Acousticon is 80 
complete that we will gladly take all the risk in 
proving veyond any doubt that the 


Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 

The “ACOUSTIOCON” has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
so no matter what you have tried justask for a 
trial of the New Acousticon. You'll get it 
poomptiy and if it doesn’t make you hear, return 
tand you will owe us nothing — not one cent. Address 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1404 Candler Building, New York 
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Mary Pickford — Director 


(Concluded ) 














“The little girl who does the very best will get a lovely 


little toy dog!” 


dream-stairs, at the commands of the star- 
director. Mary Pickford crept from her 
bear-cave, laughing, and rewarded the three 
little angels with chocolates. 

“Now” she called to the cherubs “we are 
going to take the picture.” (Sotto voice to 
the electricians, “Don’t turn on the lights 
until we try them once more.”) Rehearsal 
went splendidly. Then: 

“All right—now we'll do it again (ready, 
boys)—and I'll tell you what,”—three little 
heads bent eagerly her way,—“the little girl 
that does this the ve-ry best—is going to 
get—a love-ly little toy dog!” Gasps of 
astonishment, then with childish cunning a 
little voice called: 

“Miss Mary,—with a bell on it’s neck?” 

“Yes sir, with a bell !—Lights—Camera! 
Now—slowly, Marjorie, go on up—look at 


Dorothy—now, take it away from her—), 


good—fine!” 

“Miss Mary,” coaxingly, “do J get the lit- 
tle doggie?” 

“Wait, dearie, till we try it again.” (Aside, 
“Did you hear that cute little thing ?”’) 

Back and forth she went, arranging posi- 
tions, studying effects. All unconsciously a 
cherub took a wonderfully graceful position. 
We caught our breath, eager to call her at- 
tention. Never worry, for— 

“Hold that,, dearie, here——just like you 
were,” Mary Pickford had caught it in- 





stantly ! 


(As well as some candy. 


Ed.) 


*O!” gleefully, “I can see myself in your 
eyes, Miss Mary!” 

“Now cover up and drink this hot milk” 
(It was the third time these small players 
had been given hot milk. 

In the midst of it:—“Miss Mary,—Miss 
Ma-ry—Miss Mary, dear, can I have a real 
live doggie?” 

“Well, maybe, we'll see!” (Oh, the 
scheming of these precious little angels.) 

Another half hour of work, with endless 
questions, then suddenly: 

“Miss Pic-shurd, when will our dogs be 
here? ‘Ist in a minute? O my dog’s going 
to be so lit-tle it can’t open it’s eyes!” (One 
dog has grown to three!) 

“Miss Pic-shurd!’’ repeated Mary aside 
to us, “Aren’t they dear? You know they 
have been so wonderful I think we ought 
to give them three real dogs, don’t you? 
If their mothers will let them have them.” 

Little Dorothy had been studying the 
patient star-director, who had been making 
a game of work for them, and suddenly she 
reached a satisfactory conclusion of her 
own. Leaning over, affectionately, towards 
Miss Pickford she declared with conviction, 

“Why you're just a little girl!” 

No wonder she is so successful with them 
when, after two hours of hard work, she 
can leave them with that feeling. Perhaps 
the secret of it. is. that after all. she is, at 
heart, “Just a little. girl.” 















The Lady of Vast Silence 


(Concluded from page 86) 


doggedness had been crowned by a gold coin. 
The reward for her services that first un- 
forgettable day should have been five dol- 
lars but because of the horse and the falls 
and the bruises and her dry eyed victory it 
was ten. Success beckoned her. She went 
to the land forbidden her by the Biograph. 
Soon she became a personage in picture 
land. 

California was a fairyland that stirred 
memories of her childhood, a warm emo- 
tional, beauty loving childhood. But not a 
soft one. Her father and mother had sep- 
arated. Her mother had turned seamstress. 
The small Alice spent hours of silent de- 
light in the workroom, caressing brilliant 
bits of cloth. One day she broke her usual 
silence. 

“Look, Mother! Lovely!” Her mother 
went to the window. The small girl stood 
enraptured before an effect she had produced. 
With a scrap of red calico she had in part 
covered a cluster of growing violets. 

“Yes, dear, Beautiful!’ Her tired mother 
went back to her work saying “I shouldn’t 
wonder if Alice would be a dressmaker too.” 

Tastes are character indicators. Further 
peering over the Joyce wall revealed that 
she likes old friends best; that friendships 
mean much to her; that the qualities she 
seeks in a friend are sincerity, frankness, 
simplicity. 

She has a gentle, impersonal satisfaction 
in her deserved fame. But it is impersonal. 

“The year that I left the screen and 
stayed at home to take care of my baby 
Alice I learned a great deal” I heard her 
say: “When I met persons and was intro- 
duced as Mrs. Moore people paid very little 
attention to me. If someone said ‘That is 
Alice Joyce,’ it was very different. It was 
chastening to know that as myself I didn’t 
interest the passing crowd.” 

She was Mrs. Tom Moore. Was, not is, 
for two years ago the New York courts 
severed their bonds at her request. 

“IT brought the suit because my husband 
requested it,” she said. “Afterwards he 
changed his mind but the suit had gone too 
far. It was better for our daughter. It is 
better that a child should have half a home 
or rather two homes, than that she should 


live in an inharmonius atmosphere. Mr. 
Moore is a fine actor and fine man. But 
our tastes and habits were different. We 


became like strangers. Alice is devoted to 
him. When we are both in the city we go 
to plays together. We are friends.” 

The future of Alice Joyce is like herself, 
nearly inscrutable. There remains two years 
of a contract with the second company that 
her talents have served, the Vitagraph. Her 
art has steadily and swiftly improved. She 
has a huge following. The Joyce “fan” 
waves in a continuous breeze. Her future 
rests in great part with herself. When her 
contract expires will she retire, at thirty- 
one, to a new alliance and new domesticity ? 
A strong, almost fierce maternal instinct, 
hides behind the eyes of “Juno.” “I should 
be very sorry if I thought I would have no 
more children,” 
lieves that divided interest means only par- 
tial realization of potentialties. 

“T don’t know just what I want” she says. 
“T do know that whatever the picture I have 
done I always want to do better. I always 
have a sense that there is something better 
farther on.” 

One of the famed Vienna bronzes is of a 
prostrate woman reaching eagerly toward 
something invisible. The strain and pain of 
the reaching show in her thin far-stretched 
arm, in the slim fingers stretched to their 
farthermost point. My last glimpse of Alice 
Joyce recalled to me that Vienna bronze, 
slim, brown, shining, reaching—For what? 


she has said. But she be-* 
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The Ideal Hosiery 


for Women 


The comfortable seamless foot, trim 
narrowed ankle, smooth widened calf 
and Narrow Hem Top that prevents 
garter runs are the dominating fea- 
tures of these IMPROVED stockings. 


BURSON 











FASHIONED HOSE 


Are knit to shape without seams. 
This gives perfect fitting together 
with maximum comfort. The Nar- 
row Hem Top saves you money by 
preventing destructible garter runs so 
common to most all hosiery. 


Made in 
Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized, and Silk 





twisted with Fibre 


Ask your dealer for Burson Hose—Accept no substitute 
Booklet sent Free upon request 


Burson Knitting Company 


23 Park Street 





Rockford, Tl. 























Lays and Layers 


Real news and interesting comment about 





motion pictures and motion picture people. 


ARY PICKFORD may be bDilly- 
wested very shortly. To save Miss 
Pickford the tedious task of stand- 


ing in front of the camera merely 
for the purpose of getting the focus and 
height range before even rehearsals can 
begin, a search was made for a girl her size, 
just to do this and nothing else. The young 
person began to regard herself as Miss 
Pickford’s double or understudy, and one 
day showed up with long curls and in a 
gingham dress something like Miss Pickford 
was wearing in “Pollyanna.” She looked 
about as much like Mary Pickford as billy- 
west looks like Charles Chaplin, and had 
quite a lot of photo- 
graphs made which she 
has been sending around 


By Cat YorRK 


THEL CLAYTON has completed her 

new home in Hollywood and furnished 
it elaborately, many of the unique decora- 
tions being accumulations of the trip she 
made through the Orient, shortly after the 
death of her husband, Joseph Kaufman. 


OLLYWOOD is to have a parallel to 

what the Little Church Around the 
Corner used to be to New York theatrical 
folk. That institution welcomed players 
when the profession was regarded as not 
quite respectable—back in the eighties. Now 
the Rev. Neal Dodd proposes a beautifully 
designed and charmingly located institution 


rary building has been erected on property 
donated for the purpose, and subscriptions 
are being taken for a building fund. 


EEMS that the news that Gloria Swan- 
son was engaged was true, if a bit pre- 
mature, and if also it allied her to the wrong 
man. The Los Angeles gossip, printed and 
everything, had it that she was to marry 
a Pasadena millionaire or something. Now 
the duly authenticated information is re- 
ceived that the gentleman’s name is Herbert 
K. Somborn, who is president of the Equity 
Pictures Corporation. They were married 
about the first of the year. Miss Swanson 
is one of the Sennett 





to various publications. 
These are accompanied 
by the same sort of de- 
claration all other im- 
itators make, that she is 
not going to do imita- 
tions, of course, but will 
depend upon her own 
originality and _ talent. 
There is nothing more 
for Miss Pickford to fear 
in this, of course, than 








there has been for Mr. 
Chaplin to fear from 
billywest. As has been 


remarked previously in 
this compendium of in- 
formation and entertain- 
ment, it is a_ simple 
matter to imitate a face, 
but something entirely 
different and more com- 
plicated to imitate what 
goes on behind . that 
face. 


T used to be the stars 

that the producers 
worried about and 
locked up o’ nights to 
keep them from stray- 
ing, but now it begins 
to appear that players’ 
contracts are fairly per- 
manent affairs, and it is 
the directors whose feet 
grow uneasy. The latest 
controversy concerning 
a member of this pro- 
fession is between Uni- 
versal and Allan Hol- 
ubar. Mr. Holubar and 
Mrs. Holubar, the latter 
better known as Doro- 
thy Phillips, said along 
in December that they 





a 





graduates who has 
achieved serious stare 
dom. 


ETRO wanted to 

make certain scenes 
of “Alias Jimmy Valen- 
tine” in a real prison and 
sent the location grabber 
to both San Quentin and 
Folsom, the California 
penitentiaries. “Say; 
those wardens are just 
like Hollywood land- 
lords,’ the agent re- 
ported. “They have a 
rule barring children, 
dogs and moving picture 
actors.” 





JACK DEMPSEY,’ 

whose claim to fame 
lies in the fact that he 
rocked Jess Willard to 
sleep last July, is to ap- 
pear on the screen in a 
picture now being made 
at the Brunton Studios. 
The first and inevitable 
press agent story has to 
do with a person on the 
lot insulting the pugilist 
and refusing to retract, 
whereupon he is 
knocked down and out. 
When he recovers, the 
story goes on, he is told 
the name of the man 
he insulted, whereupon 
the reader is expected 
to laugh heartily. We 
nearly laughed at this 
when Sullivan was beat- 
en by Sharkey. Of 
course the story isn’t so. 


RS. PAULINE 
GARRETTE 





were leaving the Laem- 
mle fold to go it on 
their own, but Mr. 
Laemmle said such could 
not be, and _ hastened 
across the well worn 
Santa Fe trail. 

At the moment of writing this gem of 
prose the question of Mr. Holubar’s right 
to carry out his plan had not been settled, 
so with bated breath, dear reader, you must 
wait for the next issue. 


% 


into it. 


This young brunette absolutely refused to smile during the filming 
of a picture until Pauline Frederick picked him up and coaxed him 
Every scene in which he appeared had to be personally 


directed by Miss Frederick. 


to be kriown as St. Mary of the Angels, 
primarily for the picture colony, which in- 
cludes so many shades of belief and unbelief 
that he thinks a broadly conducted church 
should be popular. Already a small tempo- 


KIMBALL, wife of Ed- 
ward Kimball and 
mother of Clara Kimball 
Young, died at her home 
in Hollywood Dec. 12. 
She had long been ill 
but the malady did not 
take’ an acute form until about two weeks 
before her death. Mrs. Kimball was born 
in 1860, and in her early years was one of 
the noted beauties of the stage. She and her 
(Continued on page 99) 
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ACE Powder Jonteel is the proper accent to 
EF: beautiful complexion. It removes every trace 
of excessive oiliness, and leaves the face cool, 
comfortable, and with the natural bloom of youth. 


And so fine —so adherent —-that it leaves no 
trace of roughened skin to annoy and irritate. 


Only the smallest amount is needed, because 
each infinitesimal particle has a definite evapora- 
ting and cooling value. 


That is why Face Powder Jonteel is so desirable. 


That is why there is no need to apply it heavily. 
A light application gives the complexion a soft 
and lovely texture. 


Sold at the 8000 Rexall Stores exclusively. 
THE JONTEEL BEAUTY REQUISITES 


Face Powder Jonteel, 50¢ Face Powder Compacts, 50¢ 
Combination Cream Jonteel, 50¢ 
Talc Jonteel, 25¢ Cold Cream Jonteel, 50¢ 
Soap Jonteel, 25¢ Manicure Set Jonteel, $1.50 
Lip Stick Jonteel, 25¢ 
Eyebrow Pencil Jonteel, 25¢ 
Odor Jonteel, $1.50 
Odor Jonteel Concentrate, $3 
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and then a touch of the soft, clinging 


FACE POWDER 


—each fragrant with that bouquet of 
rare flowers from which emanate the 
sympathetic vibrations characteristic of 


‘Mary Garden 


Perfume 


This fragrance enriches the 


entire series 


Breath Pastilles 

Brilliantine 

Cold Cream 

Coffret 

Eau Dentrifrice 

Eye Lash 
Beautifier 

Eye Brow Pencil 

Extract 

Face Powder 

Greaseless 
Cream 

Hair Tonic 

Lip Stick 


which includes 


Lip Rouge 
Liquid Soap 
Nail Polishes 
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(Solid) 
Sachet Powder 
Shampoo 
Smelling Sales 
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Talcum Powder 
Tissue Cream 
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husband appeared together in numerous pro- 
ductions. She played in a number of pic- 
tures with Vitagraph and World while Miss 
Young was starring with those companies, 
but retired from active professional life 
several years ago. Her husband, who ap- 
pears frequently in their daughter’s pro- 
ductions, survives her. 


HEY used to tell about a brand of 

moonshine whiskey that would make 
a rabbit spit in the eye of a bulldog. Per- 
haps that was what one of the extra men 
at the Lasky studio in Hollywood had under 
his belt one day in November. Adolph Zu- 
kor, head of the Paramount-Artcraft-Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky interests, was visiting 
the studio and taking life easy. Stretched out 
in an arm chair he was watching the making 
of a scene in “The Sea Wolf,’ when the 
“extra” charged past from his dressing room, 
and stumbled over Mr. Zukor’s feet. 

“Can’t you keep your dogs in their 
kennel?” he growled. 

Did Mr. Zukor rise in Olympian wrath 
and demand the ejection and permanent 
banishment of the boor? He did not. He 
apologized humbly. 

A few minutes later the “extra” learned 
the identity of the quiet litthke man—and he 
hasn’t been seen since. 


ONWAY TEARLE has been secured by 
Harry Garson to play opposite Clara 
Kimball Young in “The Forbidden Woman.” 





Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 96) 


Mr. Tearle last appeared a3 leading man for 
Miss Young in “The Fool.sh Virgin.” Tearle 
is reported as being the payee of a $2,500 
check every week for h::. services. 


HILE in France as a4 member of the 

- Signal Corps, George E. Marshall, di- 
recting Ruth Roland, was captured by Made- 
moiselle Germaine Minet. He has returned 
to Los Angeles with his bride. Although 
pretty and vivacious Mrs. Marshall is quoted 
as saying, “I have no wish to enter ze 
pictures.” 


ECIL B. DeEMILLE, director-general 

of the Lasky Studio, has returned to 
Los Angeles from New York and declares 
himself more of a Californian than ever. 
He says he does not like the scenery, the 
climate or the police force in New York 
which indicates that there is no immediate 
likelihood of the removal of the Lasky 
Studio to the east. His company was ar- 
rested while working on location in New 
York City. 


ACK DEMPSEY, the heavy weight 

champion of the world, is at work at the 
Brunton Studio on his first Pathe picture. 
His leading woman is Josie Sedgwick. 


Bare George Beban Company is now 
working as an individual producing or- 
ganization at the Katherine MacDonald 
Studios. 
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DDIE POLO is going to South America 

where he has planned to film the last 
three or four episodes of “The Vanishing 
Dagger,” the serial on which he is now 
working at Universal City. Heretofore the 
only films made in South America have been 
scenics. Besides filming the serial, Polo will 
make a personal appearance in every im- 
portant theater. 


OSCOE ARBUCKLE has announced his 
intention to make New York his fu- 
ture producing center. 


RANCIS X. BUSHMAN and Mrs. Bever- 
ly Bayne Bushman stepped into the 
limelight in Los Angeles in December, choos- 
ing for their venture a spokie by Edward 
Rose, “The Master Thief.” The former film 
favorites themselves made a rather good im- 
pression upon the audiences at the Mason 
Opera House, and the film colony turned 
out in large numbers, but the play—well, 
there is a report that somebody is going to 
shoot it exactly as is for a roaring comedy. 
And it wasn’t supposed to be funny. 


“T*LOURING” an elephant is the latest 

stunt in photoplay production. The 
scenario of Madge Kennedy’s picture “The 
Blooming Angel” called for a pink elephant. 
The owner of Eno objected to the use of 
paint or whitewash, so they tried covering 
her with flour. Eno developed a liking for 
the stuff and kept sucking it off with her 

















For a long time motion picture men have tried to invade the sacred precincts of the Waldorf Astoria, one of Manhattan's oldest and 


best hostelries. Most of the other famous hotel lobbies of New York have been location scenes at one time or another. 


But the 


Waldorf only capitulated lately, when Owen Moore, Seena Owen and Director Ruggles walked in and set up their lights. Note 
the powerful light focused on Moore and Miss Owen, in the center foreground. 











Are you : 
embarrassed 


by catarrh? 


Much of your pleasure may 
be spoiled by colds or catarrh. 
Nothing is more embarrassing 
than bad breath or continual 
sneezing and blowing the 
nose, 


Kondon’s will help you 
quickly and thoroughly. You'll 
breathe easier and keep your 
head clear. 


Kondon’s Catarrhal Jelly is guaran- 
teed not only by us, but by 30 years ser- 
vice to millions of Americans. If Kon- 
don’s doesn’t do wonders for your cold, 
sneezing, cough, chronic catarrh, nose- 
bleed, headache, sore nose, etc., we'll 


pay your money back. nko 


Brighten 
up your 


straw hat 
with 


STRAW HAT 
DYE 


Beautiful shades of Red, Green, Nav 
Blue, Purple, Brown, Gloss and Dull Black. If 
your druggist can'’tsupply you, write us. We will 
send any color poatpaid—25 cents. 

mroe Drug Company, Dept. as, Quincy, Illinois 


and Light 








Dialogs, Monologs VaudevilleActs 
Musical Readings How to Stage a Play 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 


Tableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, 
Recitations,Pantomimes,Minstre| Material,Speakers, 
Commencement Manual full of New Ideag and Pians, 
CatalogFree. T.S.Denison&Co., Dept76 Chicago 
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What does this mean, Mr. Sennett? 
in eccentric clothes! 


Dressing up your best brunette-water-baby 
Marie Prevost is one comedienne who has some other excuse 


for wearing a bathing-suit than that it becomes her: she can really swim. 


trunk. It kept a force of property men busy 
all morning applying fresh flour, until she 
lost her appetite for it. 


ECIL B. DeMILLE 

some stage directing once more. He 
will take advantage of the first available 
opportunity to produce a play by Edgar 
Selwyn, featuring Gloria Swanson in one 
of the principal roles. 


is anxious to do 


ACK PERRIN, leading man in the Uni- 

versal serial, “The Iron Man,” went 
through five months of sensational scenes for 
the thriller, and then sprained his ankle go- 
ing down the front steps of his new Holly- 
wood home, injuring himself so badly that 
he had to lay off work for two weeks. 


DWARD CONNELLY has been selected 

to play Nathaniel Berry in the Metro 
production of “Shore Acres.” He played 
in “Shore Acres” with James A. Herne for 
five years. At the time of Mr. Herne’s 
death his widow selected Mr. Connelly to 
play her husband’s role in an English pro- 
duction. It is said that he can play “Uncle 
Nat” as Herne played it—every shade of 


emotion the same. 
| * ge TUCKER, now supporting 
Pauline Frederick, has the unique dis- 
tinction of having been officially “killed” 
more than once. Through some unaccount- 
able error his name appeared in the “killed 
in action” casualty list three times. While 
his friends were bemoaning his fate he was 
fighting in the Third Division, where he was 
promoted to a captaincy for valor under 
fire. 


OUISE LOVELY has been engaged by 

William Fox to support William Farnum 
in all the features he wil! make on the 
coast next year. Miss Lovely will be the first 
leading woman to be with Mr. Farnum for 
a run of consecutive pictures. 


IONEL BELMORE. who has returned 

from a lengthy tour of Australia wit! 
the Guy Bates Post company, is now ap- 
pearing in Goldwyn productions. 


PRESS AGENT with more nerve than 
anything else plastered Los Angeles 
—probably other cities have had the same 
experience—with a poster looking something 
like this: 
PROCLAMATION 
On and after November 30. 10910, all 
women between the ages of 18 and 37 are 
hereby declared to be 


“COMMON PROPERTY” 


(Signed) Ivan Ivanoff, 
Bolsheviki Minister. 


The thing was, of course, an advertise- 
ment for the film “Common Property,” but 
the Los Angeles women’s clubs didn’t like 
this method of publicity, and had the press 
agent arrested and fined. But as the fine 
was only $5 the press agent is still bragging 
about it. 


OTTIE PICKFORD has filed a suit for 

divorce from her husband Albert G. 
Rupp, a New York broker. She charges 
desertion. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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ARNER OLAND, who likes to prowl 

around Oriental shops ever since he 
played the Japanese spy in “Patria,” was in 
a store making a purchase, when a flashily 
dressed woman of the nouveau riche type 
came in and asked for a tin Buddha to use 
for a mail box. The Chinese clerk, aston- 














What do hands signify? This is 
Lieut. O. L. Locklear, daredevil avia- 
tor who was an aerial instructor at 
Kelly Field, where he was arrested 
for “deliberately risking his life and 
government property... by leaping 
from one aeroplane to another in mid- 
air.’ His daring saved him from more 
than mild censure and he continued as 
instructor during the war. Some of 
his sensational jumps furnish the theme 
for “The Great Air Robbery.” a 


Universal thriller. 


ished, asked her if she knew who Buddha 
was. “No,” came the answer, “Who is 
she?” 


O far as official recognition and outward 

appearances were concerned, prohibition 
went into effect in Los Angeles several 
months before they paid any attention to it 
in San Francisco. Thomas Meighan was in 
the city by the Golden Gate doing some 
location scenes, and tells this story, which 
may or may not be literally true: 

“T was in a place where they sell, among 
other things, lemonade, when a man carry- 
ing a suitcase rushed in, dropped his bag, 
and wrote on a piece of paper, “Give me a 
drink, quick.” The clerk seemed to under- 
stand, and handed him the old red-eye 
bottle. The man poured out one, gulped it 
down, and wrote again, ‘Give me another 
and the check.’ The clerk handed him the 
bottle again, and wrote on the paper, ‘No 
charge to deaf and dumb people.” The 
stranger took the second drink, and cleared 
his throat: 

“*T’m not deaf and dumb,’ he said. ‘I just 
came in from Los Angeles and I was so dry 
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I couldn’t speak.’ ” 








Have a complexion that stands the most critical gaze 
—a skin radiantly beautiful in sunlight or under the glare 
of bright, artificial light. Win the admiration that only a 
complexion which bespeaks the bloom of youth can gain, 


~~" CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


Its final touch imparts to the most lovely natural complexion an 
added subtle charm and gives even rough skins a velvety smoothness 
that challenges close inspection. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and the 
Exquisite New CARMEN BRU- 
NETTE Shade—50 Cents Every- 
where. 


Trial Offer 22° new shade 
nette has proved so popular we 
know you would like to try it. So 
send 12 cents to cover postage and 
packing and we’ll send you the 
handy vanity size box with two or 
three weeks’ supply. Or we'll 
send any other shade preferred. 


Stafford-Miller Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Suchen Knows 





Remember the time when 
you had that dreadful con- | 

estion of the lungs—and | 
Shendene slappedastinging, | 
messy mustard plaster on | 
your chest? How you 
writhed and tossed and 
begged Grandma to “‘take 
it off’? 

That was many years ago. 
Now, Grandma gets the jar 


Musterole Is Best | 





of Musterole, for now she 
knows Musterole is better 
than a mustard plaster. 


She knows that it relieves 
colds, congestions, and 
rheumatic aches and pains. | 


lieves without discomfort 


And what is best, it re- | 


or blister. 


Musterole isaclean white | 
ointment made of oil of | 
mustard and other home 
simples. 

Just rub it gently over the spot 
where there is congestion or pain. 
It penetrates down under the skin 
and generates a tingling, pleasant 
heat. Healing Nature does the 
rest. Congestions and pains both 
go away. 

Peculiarly enough, Musterole 
feels delightfully cool a few mo- 
ments after you have applied it. 


Never be without a jar of Mus- 
terole. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
it. 30c and 60c jars. $2.50 hospital size, 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








10 Cents a Day Pays 


. 
for This Symphonola 
J iays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder 
Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days’ trial. 
its tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. 
Keturn at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today for the 
Beautifully Ilustrated Symphonola Book FREE 


Shows this and other Symphonola styles, sold on easy payments, 


Symphonola Records Get our list of the lanest 


. song, dance, popular 
sounding, full toned disc records. Playable on any Phonograph 


Desk SRB320 Buffalo, N. Y- 
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Every advertisement in Photoplay is guaranteed 
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He wants to be a “ser us actor and he doesn't think his father is a bit funny on the 


screen. 


Asked if he liked working in pictures, Jimmy Rogers, four-year-old son 


of Will. replied. “Uh-huh” and added that he likes ponies better and his new bi- 
cycle “better'n anythin’.” 


}HERE was a bank robbery in Los 

Angeles not long ago, and after a 
dramatic pursuit across the desert the ban- 
dits were caught. Douglas Fairbanks hap- 
pened around near the jail that day and 
a reporter inveigled him into interviewing 
the prisoners and having himself photo- 
graphed with them. The picture was pub- 
lished in an evening paper, and that night 
Fairbanks, standing in the lobby of the 
Alexandria, heard a woman exclaim excited- 
ly: “There’s one of those bandits now.” 
Such is fame! 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE was a 
pleasant visitor to the Hollywood 
colony in December, when Allan Dwan was 
shooting coa] mine scenes for his production 
based upon White’s novel, “The Heart of a 
Fool.” This was the first time the noted 
Kansan ever saw a picture being made, and 
he also confessed that he had seen only half 
a dozen movies in his life, and never had 
seen Mary Pickford, Charles Chaplin or 
Douglas Fairbanks on the screen. “I go to 
see a picture about once a year,” he said, 
“as something between a public duty and a 
religious rite, and I just see whatever hap- 
pens to be handy.” He has just sold another 
of his novels, “A Certain Rich Man,” to 
Benjamin B. Hampton. 


HE Grand Medal of Honor of Gold and 
Platinum set with Rubies and Diam- 
onds for this month goes to Elmer Rice of 
the Goldwyn scenario staff, for he invented 
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with no outside aid, the word ‘“climatador,” 
meaning one who throws the bull about the 
climate, of whom there are enough in Cali- 
fornia to entitle them to specific classifica- 
tion. 


ULIUS TANNEN, of the vaudevilles 

was Los in Angeies a few weeks ago, 
and visited several moving picture studios, 
looking up old friends who are now almost 
extras. He found that quite a number of 
rather small fry were inclined to look down 
upon him as an inferior sort of person be- 
cause he was only a monologist in vaude- 
ville. ‘Now I understand,” Tannen com- 
mented, “why they can sell 5,000 feet of 
that sort of people for a dime.” 


EORGE BEBAN’S devotion to realism 

nearly cost T. Lloyd Whitlock, a mem- 
ber of his company, one bride, while “One 
Man in a Million” was being made. Mr. 
Whitlock had induced Miss Myrtle Gibsone 
to be his’n just as Beban began work on the 
production. Miss Gibsone had set the day 
and Mr. Beban concurrently decided that for 
the role Mr. Whitlock was to play he must 
grow a stubbly beard, promising that it could 
be removed by the day Miss Gibsone had set. 
But various elements interfered, and three 
times Miss Gibsone selected another day, 
declaring that she would never marry a man 
who looked like that, while Beban implored 
Whitlock in the name of art to spare the 
brush. The fourth time Miss Gibsone set 
the date there was something in her eye that 
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said, “Too much is enough.” By a burst of 
speed Beban finished the whisker part of the 
picture in time, and the wedding bells rang 
out. 


LL those who have been sympathizing 

with Mary Pickford on account of the 
big income tax she has to pay, can now dry 
their tears. It has just been learned, through 
Miss Pickford’s testimony in successfully 
defending a suit brought against her for 
commission by a theatrical agent, that the 
Famous-Players-Lasky organization agreed 
to pay her income tax when ske was work- 
ing for that company. But a curious point 
arose in this connection, which is that the 
government regards this payment by the 
company as an addition to Mary’s salary, 
and she has to pay a tax on her income tax. 
Kinda complicated. 











They say “he looks like a million” and 
that’s the reason that Henry Barrows 
is cast in so many films requiring the 
distinguished presence of a screen capi- 
talist. He has played more brokers 
and millionaire daddies of beautiful 
daughters than any other actor we 
ean think of right now. 


W. GRIFFITH isn’t going to do the 

e actual directing of Doris Keane, after 

all. He will merely supervise the production 

of “Romance” in which the famous actress 

will appear, and turn over the megaphone 
to Chet Withey. 


“@ACRED and Profane Love” is the in- 

triguing title under which Arnold Ben- 
nett’s novel, “The Book of Carlotta,” makes 
its dramatic debut. Elsie Ferguson, while 
she appears in it, will continue her screen 
work at the same time,—for the present at 
least; but it is said the star, having em- 
ployed her talents solely before the camera 
for three years, feels that she needs a rest 
from the studios, before she goes “stale.” 
And she wants, and hopes, to make a picture 
of this new play. 
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Select the right beans by 
analysis. 
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New Rules 


For Baking Beans 


By the Van Camp 
Domestic Science Expert 


Scientific cooks have now developed new ways 
of baking beans But these new rules require 
costly facilities. So modern baked beans can’t 
be baked at home, 

The great thing is to have baked beans easy 
to digest. Then to have them mellow, nut-like, 
uncrisped and unbroken. Then to have all 
flavor kept intact. This is how the culinary 
experts do this at Van Camp’s. 


The Van Camp Way The sauce they use is a many-year 
The beans they use are grown on development. It is perfect in its tang 
studied soils. Each lot is analyzed — zest. And they bake it with the 
before they start to cook. oa, z : , 
The water used is freed from min- In these ways Van ¢ amp 's Beans 
erals. Hard water makes skinstough. @"¢ made easy to digest. I hey are 
The baking is done in steam ovens. nut-like, mealy, whole. The flavor 
In no other way can high heat be !§ !ntact. 
applied for hours so beans are fitted They cost you less than home-baked 
to digest. beans. ‘They are ever-ready to serve 
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The beans are sealed before baking. hot or cold. And no such beans were 
The choicest flavor will escape with- ever baked outside the Van Camp 
our that. kitchens. Go find them out. 


VAN CAMP'S Peker 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Soups Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
hili Con Carne atsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 








Van Camp’s Soups Van Camp’s Van Camp’s 











—18 kinds Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Based on famous French The finest Italian recipe A new flavor due to blended 
recipes, but perfected by made vastly better by these | nuts, toasted exactly right. No 
countless scientific tests. scientific cooks. skins, no germs. 
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HINGS are a bit dull in and about 

Manhattan, now. The Fifth Avenue 
shops are thinking of laying off some of 
their help; the theatres aren’t doing such a 
good business; the Ritz is quiet and as for 
the Goldwyn offices—but we had better 
pass right over this. Mabel Normand, a 
cut-up in her own home-town as well as on 
the screen, has left for California. She spent 
the holidays in the east, with her mother 


| and sister and brother Claude, and did not, 


Insist on an unbroken package of | 


genuine ‘‘ Bayer Tablets of Aspirin”’ 
marked with the ‘‘Bayer Cross.’ 


The ‘‘Bayer Cross’’ 
are getting genuine Aspirin, 


means you 
pre- 


scribed by physicians for over nine- | 


teen years. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets 
cost but a few cents. Also larger 
‘‘Bayer’’ packages. Aspirin is the 
trade-mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicyl- 
jeacid 









































Costs You Nething ; 
Send for our FREE 80 page 
Catalog No.. 44A Contains 
over 2,000 unusual Bargains 
in Diamonds, Watclics, 
Jewelry, Silverware, etc. 
Anything you want will be 
sent for your 
Free Examination 

You pay nothing in advance 
— Not One Cent until after 


you see the article. If not 
entirely satisfied, return at 
our expense. Only after you 


are convinced J.YON values 
cannot be duplicated else- 
where, do you pay on 
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MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


GIVE QUICK RELIEF 








as was her company’s first intention, remain 
to make a picture there. She left New York 
regretfully, for, although she loves the west, 
it’s not “home” to her. She hails from 
Staten Island. 


ONRAD NAGLE’S wife accompanied 

him to California, where he was sum- 
moned by Famous Players-Lasky to take 
the leading part in “The Fighting Chance.” 
She was wandering about the Lasky lot one 
day, when director Charles Maigne spied 
her. “There,” he said to his assistant, “is 
the type of girl we want to take that part.” 
He approached Mrs. Nagle, asked her a few 
questions, seemingly was not at all dis- 
couraged when she confessed her lack of 
stage or screen experience, and engaged her 
for the role. All this without being aware 
of her real identity. The next day, the 
players were called on the set to go through 
a scene. Conrad Nagle assumed his position; 
the other members of the cast went through 
their paces. Mrs. Nagle crept on the scene. 
Her husband saw her and cried, “Better get 
off the set.” She only laughed at him, did 
her bit, under Maigne’s direction, and Nagle 
had the surprise of his life. Mrs. Nagle, 
who will appear under her maiden name of 
Ruth Helms, is a statuesque brunette of most 
vivacious expression. 


OMETHING has got to be done about 

this right away. There goes another Fol- 
lies girl into the movies. Once in, they lose 
forever that piquance which characterizes 
Mr. Ziegfeld’s beauties, and become, instead, 
staid aspirants for a “career.” Now it is 
Kathryn Perry, who had a speaking part in 
last year’s Follies; she will be Owen Moore’s 
feminine foil in a new picture. 


HE other picture men who have been 

hoping and praying that they might 
achieve the same shadowy, impressionistic 
effects as in “Broken Blossoms” will be 
surprised and comforted to hear this. A 
certain producer was talking to the manager 
of a New Jersey film theatre. “I always 
heard that Griffith was so much,” said the 
manager. “Well, isn’t he?” asked the pro- 
ducer. “Say,” said the manager, “those 
close-ups in ‘Broken Blossoms’ were so out- 
of-focus when I started to run that there 
print that I had to cut out most of them!” 


PHRODITE,” ‘as shimmering as when 

she steps from her pedestal on 
the stage of the Century Theatre in Man- 
hattan, will come to us on the screen. 
Famous-Lasky has purchased ‘world’s right 
on the play from the story of Pierre Louys. 
While nothing has yet been said to that 
effect, there can be but little doubt that 
Dorothy Dalton, having played the principal 
role of Chrysis in the stage version, will do 
the same for the films. The role of “Aphro- 
dite,” herself, is not burdened with heavy 
dramatic requirements; it might well be 
filled by any Follies or Sennett beauty. 
Dorothy Dalton, it might be mentioned in 
passing, is no longer a “Thomas H. Ince 
Star.” According to a new contract, she’s 
a Paramount-Artcraft luminary. 
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OME high-brows and other low-brows 

formed a forum and had a good knock- 
down and drag-out fight over the quotation, 
“When I was a King of Babylon, and you 
were a Christian slave,” used as a sub-title 
in Cecil deMille’s “Male and Female,” to 
introduce, supposedly, Gloria Swanson’s 
gorgeous peacock costume. They looked it 
up; and it is from a poem by Henley, and 
it is correct. That is, it’s a quotation, all 
right. As to the historical part of it: 
Babylon bloomed long before Christ, as we 
all learned in our D. W. Griffith celluloid 
primers. It was, say the histories, a very 
dismal place in Christ’s time. The glorious 
old city was razed to the ground. It was 
rebuilt in later years, but was never so great 
again. DeMille, we presume, was merely 
asserting poetic license in making his Baby- 
lon of the days of the Christian slaves as 
gorgeous a panorama as it was in its real 
days of grandeur. 


RTISTS are in a serious quandary. 

They are hard up for beautiful girls 
to pose for them. As usual, the movies 
stand in a fair way to take the blame. Of 
course, all the artists don’t say that all the 
girls deserted the pastel studios for the 
celluloid, but they do insinuate, in no uncer- 
tain terms, that if it weren’t for the prece- 
dent set by Alice Joyce, Mabel Normand 
and other now-famous stars, such as idea 
would never have occurred to the pretty 
adjuncts of their work. Some models, like 
Kay Laurell, left to go into the Follies— 
but only came to the screen in the long run. 
Of the other deserters, some went to France 
to do war-work, and liked it so well over 
there they never came back. Still others 
have married millionaires, or near-million- 
aires. But the fact remains that the dismay 
among artists today is like unto the dismay 
in the heart of Mr. Ziegfeld. The screen’s 
to blame. 


ILL ROGERS may look like a cheer- 

ful guy, but he says that until he 
was well along in his life career, he had 
something on his mind that worried him. 
“When I was a kid—well, it was like this. 
I was born in Oklahoma, and I used to hear 
about Eastern boys who dreamed of run- 
ning away from having to go to the grocery, 
and heading for the Indian Territory. I 
used to most break my heart to think I 
hadn’t a place like the Indian Territory to 
run away to, having been born there. It 
didn’t seem fair. I learned to rope steers 
at a tender age but what fun is there roping 
steers when all the folks are so used to it 
they just ride by and yawn? I used to 
think it would be fun to rope steers in New 
York. But I finally got on the vaudeville 
stage, leaving cowboying altogether. My 
act was to do tricks with a lariat and 
maybe yawn or say ‘thank you’ once in a 


while. But one time I got nervous. My 
rope wouldn’t behave; my fingers got 
twisted and I got red in the face. So I 


had to say something. I said, ‘Swinging a 
rope is all right, when your neck ain’t in it. 
Then it’s hell.’ I heard a few laughs. I 
went on, ‘Out west where I come from they 
won’t let me play with this rope. They 
think I might hurt myself.’ That got more 
laughs. And from then on I decided it was 
more pleasant and profitable to make my 
tongue wag instead of my lariat.” 


ARMEL MYERS, brunette beauty who 

started with Griffith and starred for 
Universal in a series of pictures, is making 
good on Broadway. It is her first stage 
appearance of consequence, and is a singing 
and dancing role in “The Magic Melody,” a 
musical comedy. 
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NA CLAIRE will come back to the cellu- 
loids in the screen version of “Polly With 


a Past,” her greatest stage hit. 


York studio. Metro, 


Production | 
will be started in the early spring, in a New | 
having purchased 


screen rights to the play for the reputed 
price of $75,000, induced Ina to play in it— 
her first pastel appearance since the Lasky 


days of “The Puppet Crown.” 
a New York run now in 
Diggers.” 


“The 


She is having 
Gold- 


OU may remember Muriel Ostriche, one 


of the first film ingenues. 
with Thanhouser. She has, lately, 
considerably taken up with a case in t 


She started 
been 


he 


courts, in which she is the plaintiff against 
her parents, Abram and Miriam Oéestriche. 
She alleges they have been holding out on 


her. 
claims she gave her parents to save for h 


She wants to recover the money she 


er 


when she was making large sums in pic- 


tures. 


Muriel, it seems, did not have the 


full co-operation of her family in her career, 


until she married. 
Brady. 
picture work recently. 
out in the courts. 
HE Griffith 


story is cold now. 


She is now Mrs. Frank 
Muriel Ostriche has not done any 
Ah well—it all comes 


You 


probably read all about it in the papers. 


How the producer. with many members 


of 


his company. went down to Miami, Florida, 


to make a picture. 


pany left Miami for Nassau, Bahama, 


How he and the com- 


in 


the yacht Grey Duck, and were not seen 


or heard from for five days 


thereafter. 


They were without food or water for three 


days, with a heavy sea. The pilot w 


as 


thrown from the wheel several times; two 
members of the party were swept overboard, 


but rescued. Griffith took the wheel, b 
the boat was helpless. They floundered f 
hours, with engine trouble. 


came to the rescue. Before the news 


ut 
or 


Sponge fishers 


of 


the final safe arrival was received, the Navy 
Department had ordered all available craft 


to search for the Grey Duck. 


The party 


was in the Spanish Main, called the grave- 
yard of. the ocean, the old pirate sea. In 


the company Mr. Griffith took south wi 


th 


him were Dick Barthelmess, Elmer Clifton, 
Clarine Seymour, Carol Dempster, and Kate 


Bruce and others. At the time the sto 
gained circulation, many rumors were ti 
that it was “only press stuff.” But it w 
a sure endugh adventure. 





At Home and Abroad 


NE of the principal differences 
notice between the moving pictu 
studios in Sweden and _ those 


O 


ry 
fe 
as 


I 
re 
in 


America is the way people address one an- 


other,” said Miss Thora Holm, publisher 


of 


a magazine in Stockholm, who passed two 
weeks in the California film colony recently. 


“In the Swedish studios you hear m 


en 


say ‘Mr. Director, ‘Mr. Cameraman,’ ‘Mr. 


Property Man.’ It is all quite dignified. 
your studios it is quite different. Mostly 
heard ‘Say Bill,’ ‘Listen Jones,’ 
Jake.’ 

“Oh yes—and the delightful informali 


In 
I 


‘Here you 


ty 


of the directors in addressing the actresses. 


Always they seem to call them ‘Dearie.’ ” 
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Do Your Teeth 


Glisten Like the Teeth You See? 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Note the pretty teeth seen everywhere 
today. You can see that countless people 
clean teeth better than before. They remove 
the film which dulls teeth. 


This new method is employed on millions 
of teeth every day. Dentists everywhere 
are urging its adoption. This is to urge 
you to test it—free—-and see what it means 
to you. 


Film Dulls the Teeth 


A viscous film forms on your teeth. You 
can feel it with your tongue. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

The tooth brush does not end it. The 
ordinary tooth paste does not dissolve it. 
So millions find that teeth brushed daily 
are still ruined by that film. 


How Millions 


Millions have proved this new way by a 
simple test. If you have not done so, make 
it. Film removal is vitally important. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 


This method long seemed barred. Pepsin 
must be activated, and the usual agent is 
an acid harmful to the teeth. But science 
has discovered a harmless activating method. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, now ad- 
vised by leading dentists everywhere and 


supplied by druggists in large tubes. 


The film is what discolors— not the teeth. 
It is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
most tooth troubles nowadays are traced 
to film. 


Now a Way to End It 


Dental science, after years of searching, 
has found an efficient film combatant. Able 
authorities have proved it by years of care- 
ful tests. Now great efforts are being made 
to bring it into universal use. 

The method is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And, to show its powers, 
a 10-Day Tube is being sent to everyone 
who asks. 


Have Proved It 


And now active pepsin can be every day 
applied, and forced wherever the film goes. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 

When you see the results and read the 
reason, Pepsodent will need no argument. 
The cleaner, whiter, safer teeth are evidence 
enough. For your own sake, don’t wait 
longer. Cut out the coupon now. 


320 | 


- 
| 10-Day Tube Free ' 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, | 
Dept. 52, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., | 
Chicago, IIl. | 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 







































sure in wearing it. 


pearance, style 
and wear. 


Made in a full 
range of colors 
in popular 
weights and 
st yles—silk, 
cashmere, lisle, 
silk plaited, 
silk lisle, silk 


and wool. 


Your store can 
supply you. If 
not, write us. 
Milwaukee 
Hosiery Com- 
pany, Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 












—there is real satisfaction in knowing that your 
hosiery is of the dependable kind—a lot of plea- 


“Best Knit” Hosiery meets the requirements of 
the most exacting—it gives satisfaction to thou- 
sands. “Best Knit” always fits as if made to 


measure. It pleases the most particular in ap- 
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-——/~ Publishes! 
yt ! cash art ase 
x f- signment 


s 
(alee MAGAZINE lessons and 
articles on 
Cartooning, Designing, Illus- 
trating, Lettering and Chalk-Talking. 
Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of in- 
formation for artists and art students. 
Satisfactory or moncy refunded, 20c a copy, $1 a year. 

Send $1 NOW, Thrift Stamps Taken 

G.H.LOCKWGOD, Editor, Dept. 580, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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Druggists; Soap, Ointment, Taleum 25c, each. 





We Are All Musicians 
At Heart 


How your pulse is quickened by a march- 
ing band, a great chorus or an orchestra! 
Even now you hear, in imagination, the 
swelling harmony, the crashing chords and 
blended notes. 

The vibrant joy of music is your very 
birthright. 

rhe mere sight of an instrument fills you 
with music-yearning; whether you know 



























longing. 
musical birthright. 


WM. PLACE, Ir. 
America’s Greatest Mandolin Virtu- 
oso, says: ““The ‘Gibson’ is the in- 
atrument supreme, for results can be 
obtained on the ‘Gibson’ that are im- 
possible on any other make produced.’' 











“Every One a Gibsonite” 


Gibson Mandolin Orchestra, Seattle, Wash. Paul Goerner, 
Teacher and Director, writes: ‘‘ With one accord we endorse 
the ‘Gibson’ and expect many more to use them soon." 


how to play or not, it matters littlkk—you fairly ache to take that 
instrument in your hands and make music! 

The very thought of music thrills you. 
in the music you, yourself, produce. 
to be part and parcel of the great tonal mass—ah! that is the great- 
est ecstasy of our music-dreams, 


2 
g $ ‘astruments 


have made the music-dreams of thousands come true; for the GIBSON eliminates 
the serious technical obstacles that have kept so many from satisfying their music 
Easy to learn, yet unlimited in power and scope—ideal for profes- 
sional or amateur—for solo or ensemble—the GIBSON affords a music-medium 


But the greatest thrill is 
And to play in an orchestra— 


and companion to every person who has been denied the full realization of his 


We tell more about GIBSONS inthe GIBSON Book, and in some 
intimate bits of GIBSON romance, whicha postal will bring you. 


Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Co. 


Oldest and largest exclusive manufacturers of high-grade fretted instruments. 
Developers of Mandolin Orchestras. Teacher Sal men or 


463 Parsons Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





ted everywhere. 
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“W hiskers”— 
King of Charles 


Ray’s Kennel 


E is as grave as Gladstone and as aloof 
H: the Mikado. The wisdom of ages 

lies behind that inscrutable coun- 

tenance. Kings may be dethroned, 
nations fall overnight, eggs come down to 
thirty cents—but such events would not 
so much as heighten the pulse of this im- 
passive Solomon. 

Speak to him and, although his hearing 
is acute, he will gaze through and beyond 
you. He makes no attempt to conceal a 
yawn if your presence irks him, and it usu- 
ally does. Potentates and property men, 
stars and stevadores are one and the same 
to this self-sufficient sage. The world is 
his marble, and he knows it. In all the 
Universe, his lofty mien seems to say, there 
is not a soul quite up to his intellectual 
plane. 

Perhaps you can picture this rare individ- 
ual in your mind’s eye. But if you cannot, 
we might say that he resembles nothing so 
much as an animated bottle brush. That’s 
about the only thing a blue-ribbon, wire- 
haired terrier can look like and keep up 
family tradition. His stiff Dundrearys stand 
out like iron filings from the ends of a 
live magnet, lending a touch of belligerence 
to his retrospective expression. As for pedi- 
gree, his stretches way back through the 
Hound of the Baskervilles to Cerberus him- 
self—and mon!—he is as Scotch as Haig 
and Haig. When it comes to bench show 
points, he’s a regular porcupine. 

All this unbending dignity about Whiskers, 
however, is reserved for the Ince lot, for as 
side kick to his master Charles Ray he must 
deport himself as befits one of his station. 
When in the more intimate environment 
of the new Ray home at Bevery Hills, 
Whiskers unlimbers and is as “agile as a 
gol durn chipmunk.” 














The Extra Girl 
Is Handed 


a Few Snickers 


By 
HELEN G. SMITH 


HEN I first essayed the life of an 
“extra girl’ in the “movies,” I 
was told that it was about the 


same sort of work as the “walk- 
ing ladies and gentlemen” I had once known 
on the stage—and it is. Especially the walk- 
ing part of it. I found that out when trying 
to reach the first of the studios where I had 
been told extra work was to be had. I had 
two miles to walk to reach the place from 
the end of the car line. 

There I discovered that I had to play in 
a mob scene in the yard before I could even 
get a chance to talk to a director. Ellis 
Island and its examination has nothing on 
the office of the employment manager at a 
motion picture studio. His or her little book 
has facts—principally anatomical—about me 
on record that I hardly knew myself until 
they were dragged out of me. 

My face not being the sort exactly that 
would call a halt to a time piece, I man- 
aged finally to talk to a director and ex- 
plained my experience on the stage and was 
ordered to report the next morning at 
eight on stage four, “dressed.” I had no 
intention of appearing in any other manner 
but - before I could voice my intention in 
this respect, I was handed a slip of paper 
by the assistant director which called upon 
the wardrobe lady to supply me with an 
outfit for a western “cow girl.” I was 
to get that in the morning and be dressed 
in it by eight. “Do you ride?” he asked 
me. “I do when I’ve the price,” I replied. 
That wasn’t the right answer, I found 
out next day but it seemed to suffice and 
next morning I was on the job in a weird 
getup of sombrero and short skirts—very 
short—and waist and boots that almost 
fitted. 

My job with several others was to gather 
in a group outside the dance hall and to ride 
wildly down the main street to same and 
dash in. 

I dashed with the best of them and made 
a flying entrance when my pony stopped 
suddenly on my cry of “Whoa.” It should 
have been “woe!” Luckily the set was not 
a real house or I’d not be telling this. It 
was “compo” board and I went through it 
~ 2oth Century through Skaneateles, 


After me and the dance hall were picked 
up and put together again the director said 
“T thought you could ride!” “I can,” said I 
—witheringly, I hope,—“but I can’t stop 
riding, that’s all.’ “You can fly, too, can’t 
you?” he smiled. 

After a while we were finished with the 
location—dislocation, it almost proved to be 
for me—and went back to the stages where 
the interior of a dance hall was set up and 
we were told that we danced with the cow 
boys in this set. We were supposed to be 
mainly atmosphere as were the cowboys in 
the set. Atmosphere was right, on the cow- 
boys’ part at least; luckily it was outdoors 
that the set was staged and there was a good 
breeze! 

If any one waltzes up and tells you that 
dancing in cowgirl boots is a pleasant en- 
joyment tell them for’ me that they are 
away off. The talk of dancing raised my 
hopes, for I love to dance, but all this dance 
raised was blisters on all two of my heels. 
And when the fight started—(sure, there 








Every piece in the Sampler 


is a first choice 


process of selection. 





Whitman’s are sold by our selected 
agents everywhere 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 








Sole makers of Whitman's Instantaneous 
Chacolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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In the Sampler are none of those kinds that invariably find 
their way to the bottom of the box and are chosen last. 
assortment in the Sampler is the result of a most unusual 
Every piece is a proved favorite, for we 
pack in the Sampler sweets selected from our ten best-liked 
packages—famous since 1842. When you give the Sampler you 
know that it will be enjoyed from the first piece to the last. 
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Sanitary Liquid 
Hair Remover 






How to Remove Hair 


by Washing It Off 


Saturatethoroughlya pieceof absorbent cottonwith 
El-Rado. Keep on applying to the undesired hair 
until it is seen to become lifeless. This takes but a 
few minutes—then the hair can be removed. After 
shaking on a little talcum the skin will show up 
clear, smooth and dainty, accompanied by a delight- 
ful sensation of comfort and cleanliness. 

El-Rado is guaranteed harmless, no matter where 
applied—face, arms or limbs. It is sold at drugstores 
and toilet counters in 60c and $1.00 sizes. 


Orders filled direct on receipt of 
stamps if dealer cannot supply you. 
PILGRIM MFG. CO.), Dept. P, 112 E. 19th St. New York 
Canadian Address, THE ARTHUR SALES CO., Dept. P 
= Adelaide Street East, Toronto 
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Hair Was 


uite Gray 


**It was falling out, getting brit- 
tleand stringy. My scalp was filled 
with dandruff and itched almost constantly. 

“A few applications of Kolor-Bak pro- 
duced a wonderful improvement. The 
itching stopped instantly. There was no 
more dandruff. And—marvel of marvels 
—it is now restored to its original color— 
not a gray hair shows anywhere!” — 

Kolor-Bak is not a dye orstain. It is color- 
less, stainless, harmless and restores original 
color to gray hair simply by putting hair and 
scalp in a healthy condition. 

Send for our special trial offer; also Free 
Book on Hair which explains how Kolor-Bak 
restores gray hair to its original color. 


HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 
68 W. Washington Street, Dept. 386, Chicago 













| Learn to Dance! 


You can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step 
rants on latest i ll society’ 
in your own home by the wonderful 

Peak System of Mail Instruction. 


New Diagram Method. Easily learned; 


bo music mooted: thousands taught successfully. 


Write for Special Terms. Send 
for ety | surprisingly low sadev 
A ANDLER PEAK, M. 8. 
Room 31, 821 Crescent Chicago, m1, 


Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, ‘‘beauty’’ treatments 
orother artificial means,she canremove thetraces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman, 


young or middle aged, who has a single facial 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow's feet’ and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
ecrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
Murray’'ssimple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
tothe skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 358 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 
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The Extra Girl Is Handed a Few Snickers 


(Concluded) 


was a fight; a dance hall drama of the west 
without a fight would be almost as absurd 
as one without any booze!)—I was sure 
that it was me the hero was fighting and not 
the villain. They just mussed it up be- 
tween them and battled all over the set and 
knocked some of us girls into chairs and 
tables, and of course I was right in line for 
a right swing that somehow glanced off the 


| right party, connected with an innocent by- 


stander, who caromed off into me and sent 
me to the arnica for the count of at least 
eleven! 

That about let me out and when I stag- 
gered out to the office later and collected 
my three dollars I felt certain that “extra- 
ing” was not my forte. It was more like 
“thirty,” to use a newspaper expression! 

But ‘twas not to be. The assistant di- 
rector whose main job seemed to be to do 
everything except take the picture, called me 
over and said, “What else can you do as 
good as you can ride?” I smiled sadly be- 


| hind what remained of my black eye and 
| said: 


“Anything short of murder or may- 
hem.* “I don't know Mayme,” he said, 
“but if she is any worse than you as a fe- 
male cowboy I'd like to. But I can use you, 
I think.” 

“Thanks, I was used today and roughly,” 
I said. “I mean, I can give you the small 
part of a maid,’ said he. “What would I 
do with the small part of a maid?” I said — 
“Besides I’m hungry and the small part of a 
chicken looks better to me right now,” and 
off I started. But he stopped me and ex- 
plained that there was a small part in the 
next picture that I might be able to handle 
and so I agreed. But I wondered all the 
way back to town what they would do to 
the maid; if they would treat a cow girl as 
rough as that, a girl with a gun on each hip, 
what would they do to a poor maid with 
nothing on ker hip but an apron? 

But it was all right and there I was the 
next day, with a foolish lace cap on my head 


and a postage stamp apron, answering door 
bells and handing out letters to the mistress 
and such like doings that obtain in the 
“haute monde.” 

Of course right away the leading man had 
to chuck me under the chin. Why do they 
always do that in pictures? I didn’t know 
he was going to chuck right then and pro- 
ceeded to “chuck” him under a lounge, but it 
was explained to me that it was in the part 
so I had to stand for it. 

We worked outside too and borrowed a 
swell mansion in the suburbs. It was about 
ten times the size of the home shown inside 
on the stage but that didn’t seem to bother 
the director any. He also had me look up 
and down the street when I came out to mail 
a letter as if I didn’t know where the mail 
box was! Why do maids in pictures always 
do that? Maybe they are new maids. Or 
she’s looking to see if John the Cop is near 
by! 

After that experience I got plenty of work 
in the studio and played everything from a 
nigger cooklady to a boarding-house land- 
lady’s help. The hours I worked were more 
like those of a night watchman for often 
after staying around all day we didn’t start 
to work until late in the afernoon and had 
to work most of the night, usually because 
some leading lady or man had the peeves or 
forgot to leave a call. Once we went sixty 
miles out into the mountains to do a scene 
and then discovered that the camera man’s 
assistant had forgotten the crank that 
turned the camera. But the director didn’t 
forget any of the things he wanted to call 
him, nor did we! 

And thus it went. The life of an extra 
girl is just one thing after another and the 
reason why they are called “extra” girls is 
because of the extra amount of work that 
one has to do. The only thing that isn't 
extra is the pay. 

But you cam live on it—if you can live 
through it!! 
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The one infallible system for getting Lizzie started on her way brisk mornings is to 


keep a pachyderm on hand in the garage. 


All A. C. Stecker, chief animal trainer 


of the Universal City arena, has to do is call to Charlie Bullephant, his mechanician, 
to back up and swing his tail over the hood so that he can grasp it firmly, then 
switch on the ignition, engage his gear, whistle, and. presto, his car is off. 
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Washington, D. C. 
Editor Photoplay. 

Dear Sir—I heard one recently that is too | 
good to keep. 

On F. street in Washington a sort of dress 
parade occurs each afternoon—just before 
matinee time. 

Yesterday I was strolling down F street, 
close behind a couple. The man seemed 
well-to-do and was evidently showing a 
pretty young stranger about the city. They 
were discussing a play they had seen, and 
drifted on to the topic of screen players— 
Frederick, Moore, Fairbanks. She had never 
seen Olive Thomas and Tom Meighan. Then 
he mentioned Hayakawa. 

The young woman drawled: 





pretty. Mos’ of those rhapsodies ah, you! 
know.” 
That was where I left the parade and cut | 
down Thirteenth to laugh. 
G. CLARVOE. 


Birmingham, England. 
Dear Editor. 

I have taken the liberty and initial joy 
to inscribed a few words of gratitude and 
good cheer in appreciation for the many 
pleasant and delightful hours PHotTopLay 
has given to me during my recent service. 
Its fearless unbiased criticism and also its 
well seasoned pictorial eruditions of the 
“Mirror of Life’ of the world’s progress 
day by day has been very beneficial to me. 

I, myself, being an English soldier, am 
writing perhaps in an over joyous strain, 
and move in rhapsodies mainly perhaps on 
account of my day having arrived at last. | 
Today I packed my kit bag for demobiliza- | 
tion and said farewell, “a long farewell’ 
to the drab garb of khaki and entered upon 
a new and revised edition of “The Old 
Homestead.” 

During my three and one-half years ser- 
vice PHotopray has ultimately reached me 
safely month by month during my wan- 
derings like “Ulysses in the Wilderness” 
through this international holocaust. The 
happy reflections it has purveyed to me 
have been a tantamount to the monotony, 
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Cherish 


Seasons 


HERE is nothing we cherish so 
deeply as the persistent prefer- 
ence that American women of 

three generations have expressed for 
D & R Perfect Cold Cream. The fact that 
old admirers continue to use this depend- 


able and tested toilet necessity, 


year out, while the younger generation keeps 
“Ah’ve | swelling the ranks of satisfied patrons, is the final 
nevah heard it, but it sounds ’sif it was: proof of superiority. The Red Band of Honor on every package of 


DAGGETT«RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“The Kind 


year in and 








That Keeps” 


In tubes 
and jars, 
10 cents 
to $1.50 








is put there as our pledge to you of unquestioned quality and purity and for your 
The daily use of D & R Perfect Cold Cream will add 
charm to your complexion, cherish its beauty in all seasons and keep your skin clear and 


protection against substitution. 
soft. 


Poudre Amourette: 
that stays on and always looks natural. 


D 
) D&R 








The renewing face powder 
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It has many uses in the home and nursery. 
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a c Send for 
Flesh, white, ‘ 
brunette, } cents. Free Trial 
your dealer or 
by mail of us. Samples 
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sordid and disconsolate surroundings of the 
past strenuous few years. 

The motion picture is that medium for 
all stations that can inspire one and all 
that life is a lofty calling and not the 
hard and grovelling thing we sometimes 
imagine it to be, tostruggle through as best 
we can. 

‘Let us trust that its lessons will bring 
fertile results to every homestead. 

With all good wishes and success. 

—Joun H. Burney. 


Where The Producer Comes In 

T is authoritatively estimated that the 
I gross box-office income of picture thea- 
tres today in this country is $750,000,- 
ooo. Of this sum the producers and dis- 
tributors receive $75,000,000. This, of 


course, is exclusive of foreign sales. 

In other words, according to these figures 
the producer is getting ten per cent of what 
the exhibitor receives from the public or 
only one dollar in every ten taken in. 
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CONSIDERATION for the comfort and pleasure of others 
in the audience should always prompt you to guard against 
coughing in the theatre. A box of S-B Cough Drops will avoid 
such unnecessary annoyance, for they relieve coughing. Pure. 
No drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 


Drop that Cough 


| SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


| FAMOUS SINCE /847 
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Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 

i u step by step to success and 
he r personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an “X” below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One”, Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you. Let us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men 

real success. 

= Ce on caw ee oe 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 





Training for itions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, 
etc. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 

Training for Official, Managerial, Salee and 
Executive Positions, 

TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT—FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC: Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic Managers, etc. 


OM: 
Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Reading, Reference and Consultation Service for 
Business Men. 
PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY: Training for 
Production Managcrs, Department Heads, and all 
thosedesiringtraining inthe48factorsof efficiency, 
BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: _ 
ning for positions as Correspondents, Mai 
Sales Directors, and all executive letter-writing 
positions, 
Oe ers... » 
@ for executive tions i ke and 
Financial Institutions. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
qraining for Business Correspondents and Copy 
rs. 


PyeopeeenciaL. SPANISH , 
aining for positions as Fo Co . 
with Spanish-speaking countries. eminent 
Crees BOOKKEEPING: 

Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 


EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 

Training in the art of forceful,effective speech for 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Poli- 
ticians, Clobmen, ete. 

Cc. P. A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED AC- 
(COUNTANTS: Prepares for State Board aud 
Institute Examinations. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution 
the Wi , 


tin (+) 
Dept. 3302: R Chicago, Illinois 
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Deafness 





Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums. 
« Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
sa Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
. INE Wholly _or Partially Destroyed 
. se’ \ Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc, 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 

“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural eardrums, They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
Where they areinvisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 


Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
giving you full particulars and testimonials. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Inc rated 
44Ginter-Southern Bldg. ~ Lo SvI 


UISVILLE, KY, 
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Here is a seldom photographed portion of a film factory. 


Mud Mixers of the Movies 


OW about the people who make the 


pictures, the hundreds of artists, 
molders, carpenters, writers, artif- 
icers, and craftsmen? Did you 


ever think of the art department of the 
movies? 

Merry Kris Kringle had nothing on the 
head plaster artist out at the Goldwyn 
Studios in Culver City, California. Here 
he presides in a large white airy room where 
a busy corps of experienced artists work 
from early morn until sometimes late at 
night, building all sorts of articles from a 
Mississippi river steamboat to a Petrograd 
street, including things of all metals and 
materials, and of all sizes, shapes, and 
styles. They can make anything at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and it will look just like the 
original. 

If an order comes in for a brick building, 
one will be made within the week, so that 
the director can go out to the back lot and 


shoot a picture supposed to be laid in far 
away Madrid—and all this is plaster, bur- 
lap, sawdust, and—art. 

All the statuary you see in pictures is 
usually duplicated from a rented original, or 
even modeled after a famous piece. Brack- 
ets for all building and architectural work 
are of mere plaster Paris. When you see a 
lily white marble bust of an Italian genius 
smashed on the floor by an enraged million- 
aire, you must not hold your breath in in- 
tense excitement, but just remember that 
this is one of the “prop” pieces of marble. 

If a war story is made, helmets are not 
of steel, but of papier mache. Soldiers 
blown up apparently alive, are only dum- 
mies of excelsior, plaster, wax, paint, and 
real clothing, cleverly assembled. 

The plaster shop is an interesting place as 
the men are always making something. Clay 
modeling is done here every day, and an ar- 
tist is always working in wax or clay. 





The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 67) 


even 2 comedy. For which reason I 
thought ‘“‘P*»t an over-exaggerated dull 
picture, and Martel Normand’s contribution 
there » unworthy a screen star of what I 
have been assured is her standing. It is the 
story of a wild young thing who was 
adopted in the west by five ranch owners. 
Coming to New York to visit one of them 
she becomes entangled in a love affair with 
the boy next door, and finally with society, 
which eventually she “cleans up” by giving 
a wild west show for charity. The fete is 
a great success until.one of the westerners, 
becoming loco with likker, shoots up the 
party. Many of the scenes are well taken, 
and the western show is cleverly staged. 
The cast, so far as the types are concerned, 
is rather obviously actorish, but the straight 
parts, played by Edythe Chapman, Hall- 
am Cooley and Cullen Landis, are well 
played. Victor Schertzinger wrote and di- 
rected “Pinto,” with some assistance from 
Gerald Duffy and George Webber. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


THE WILLOW TREE 


Pictorially, the Benrimo-Rhodes fantasy 
of “The Willow Tree” has been charming- 
ly transferred to the screen by Metro. But 
the love romance has been rather success- 
fully eluded by June Mathis, who wrote 
the adaptation, and Henry Otto, who di- 
rected it. The impression one has on see- 
ing it, or at least the impression this one 
had, is that of smelling a beautiful bouquet 
of artificial flowers: the coloring is there, 
but the fragrance is nil. 

The story is that of an ancient Japanese 
legend concerning the princess who was 
carved from the heart of a willow tree to 
keep a lonely Samurai company in his 
hermitage far from the haunts of men. 

The story would have been immeasurably 
improved in the screen version if, in her 
life with Hamilton, the love theme had 
been more strongly developed. As it stands 
there is little regret at their separation and 








The Shadow Stage 


(Continued) 
little suspense as to the outcome. Viola 
Dana is a charmingly simple princess. 
There are several Japanese natives who 


add a touch of actuality to the scenes. 


By Photoplay Editors 
BEHIND THE DOOR—Ince 


Only the other day we made a plea in 
PuHotTopiay for tales of the sea, not know- 
ing at the time that out in the Thomas H. 
Ince studio they were making a grim and 
terrific drama of the ocean lanes, “Behind 
the Door,” made by Luther Reed from the 
Gouverneur Morris story. It is a drama 
of the sea in its most ferocious mood—the 
period when it gave shelter to those pirates 
of civilization, the U-Boats. At their mild- 
est, the water prairies arouse all the funda- 
mental emotions, strip them bare of pre- 


tence, and bring men and women into 
grips with themselves. Lash this land- 


scape into fury, either with the storms of 
blustering Boreas, or the storms of human 
passions gone awry and the result fairly 
wrenches the soul with grandeur or with 
tragedy. It is such a tragedy that Hobart 
Bosworth, as captain of an American liner 
traveling the waters infested by submarines, 
is called upon to portray in “Behind the 
Door.” It took courage to make such a 
picture as this, for it is a “he-picture,” no 
pap for puling infants. 


MARY’S ANKLE —Ince 


Those heavenly twins of comedy, Doug- 
las MacLean and Doris May, in “Mary’s 
Ankle,” have, if not a perfectly worthy 
successor to “Twenty-three and a Half 
Hours Leave,” at least a sprightly bit of 
fun that will help rivet the reputation they 
are building. 


THE BEST OF LUCK—Metro 


. 

Melodramas are of two kinds—those 
which remind you of overdone serials, and 
those in which the essentially platitudinous 
situation is developed in a manner so 
gradual, and embellished by so much 
realism of character and beauty of scene, 
that the climax with its “big punch” finds 
a disarmed and eager audience. So in the 
latter manner did Albert S. LeVino trans- 
pose for the silversheet the Drury Lane 
melodrama, “The Best of Luck.” There 
is a race in the rain at night between a 
motorcycle and two automobiles, some 
“submarine stuff,” and all the other con- 
comitants of Drury Lane, but all handled 
with an eye for beauty and consistency. 


HIS WIFE'S FRIEND—Ince-Artcraft 


It’s one of those things that, if it were a 
“legitimate” play, you would, instead of 
chewing your program or adding up long 
rows of figures jotted thereon, between acts 
—discuss with your neighbor the proba- 
bility of so-and-so’s participation in the 
crime. One of the “my-dear-whom-do- 
you-suspect” plays. Of course, it is not 
nearly so much fun attending a murder play 
in the cinema, for there are no intermis- 
sions in which to make vocal test of your 
sherlock-holmsing. Director Joe DeGrasse 
made this in New York, where country- 
estates-not-far-from-London look like the 
real thing. Miss Daiton’s rehearsals in 
“Aphrodite,” which had not yet opened 
when this was made, seent to have given 
her more poise and less embonpoint. 
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Always. use SEM-PRAY Face 

* Powper In combination with 
SeM-rRay Jo-ve-nay. It is re- 
freshingly good for the com- 
plexion and the perfume is 
exquisite. The additional use 


of Sem-pray Rovere and SxEm- 
PRAY VANISHING CREME com- 
pletes a perfect toilet. 

















ALMA RUBENS, Picture Star says: 


“I find the Multiwear Veil most comfort- 
able for street wear and motoring.”’ 


“VEILED FACES” 


showing how professional beauties increase 
their charm sent free if you mention your 
dealer’s name. 

FULD, TRAUBE & CO. 
Dept. E., 103 Fifth Ave... NEW YORK 
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A Dream Come True 


‘“if L could only get something to really 
prevent chapping—’ 
this question every winter. 

SEM-PRAY Jo-vE-NaAyY will help you to keep 
your complexion delicately soft and alluring 
whatever. the pranks of wind or weather. 

Sem-rvray J0-ve-Nnay is a face cream in cake form. 
Gently, tenderly, scientifically it cleanses the inner- 
most pores of the.skin-and>removes the particles_of 
dust-and-dirt that are lodged beyond reach of soap 
and water. For sale at almost all good toilet counters. 


MARIETTA STANLEY COMPANY 
Dept. 10 


SEM-PRAY. 
_JO-VE-NAY 


Send €c for generous samples of SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY 








* thousands of lips frame 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sempre Giovine 


and Sem-pray Face Powder, 




















Let the Next Pair be E. Z. 


You learn something every day; the day 


| you first wear the 

















E.2. /3 


GARTER 


“* Wide for Comfort” 
you will have learned 
what garter comfort 
really means. 
The wide, luxurious 
band of oft elastic 
clings snugly to the leg 
—not because it is tight, 
but because it jits. 

Single Grip E.Z. . 40c and 60c 
The E.Z. 2-Grip . 50c and 75c 
In medium, smalland large sizes. 
Prices subject to change without 
notice. If your dealer cannot supply ’ 
you, send his name and the price to ‘ 
The Thos. P. Taylor Co. 
Dept. P Bridgeport, Conn. 
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The Shadow Stage 


’ 
Readi-Cut (Continued) 
OMe S BECKONING ROADS —Barriscale- 
) Hodkinson 


Bessie Barriscale is such a good actress, 
you'd think after seeing herself in this she 
would make a resolution never to let it 
happen again. It is mechanically built 
from a long and complicated magazine 
serial by Jeanne Judson, with business in- 
trigues and flashes of the so-called “night 
life’? of Manhattan. 


MORE DEADLY THAN THE 













Avoid Lumber Shortage 


Lumber shortage—a virtual famine of Jumber— 
exists in many parts of thecountry. Reports indicate 
that it is impossible even now to get material for 
certain needs. Stocks were never so low as they are at 
present. The demand was never so great as it is now. 
This Means Stili Higher Lumber Prices. It means thut 
prices will go upwardsrapidly—that it will possibly take 
$150in six monthsora year to buy $100 worth of lumber. 
Vill you be forced to pay these prices? Will your need 
of a home insix months cost you a 50% ora 100% penalty? 


2 Early buyers of Aladdin Homes are 
Build Now assured delivery. Aladdin buy ersare 





also assured a big saving—from $300 to $1,000. BUT, quick 
action is necessary. ‘1! e enormous demand for eonen will MALE—Lasky 
soon fill the Aladdin Millsto capacity. Your order will possibly J 
be too late. An important message to every builder is contained 
in the Aladdin Catalog. It is the message to you from the World’s Perhaps you are one of those persons 


greatest home-building organization. Send for this book today. 
National Service PLsap Brusce are cut-to-0t an fol- 


: ‘ = x ws: Lumber, mill-work, flooring, 

Aladdin Mills are located in Michigan, North Carolina, outside and inside finish, doors, 
Mississippi and Oregon. The Aladdin Lumber Yards are windows, shingles, lath and plaster, 
the four greatest forests of the ited States. Each hardware, locks, nails, paints, var- 
. one has sufficiert standing timber to take care of the nishes. Complete material is shipped 
£2 needs of the country for many years. The possible to you in a sealed box car, all ready 

le lumber famine predicted in all parts of the country $ 


who likes trick pictures. We happen to be 
in the other class. There has to be a pretty 
good excuse for a trick ending, or we don’t 
like to be fooled. There is, in our estima- 
tion, little excuse for the maze of serial 
stunts which lead up to the give-away in 
this picture. If you are an inordinate ad- 
mirer of Ethel Clayton you may, if you 
practice the proper spirit, be able to forgive 
her for posing with or without a parasol 
throughout the picture. She never used to 
do that, when she was our favorite domestic 
heroine. We suppose Robert Vignola did 
his best with the script and Julia Crawford 
Ivers with the scenario. Must we blame 
the original author, Joseph Gollomb? Ed- 
ward Coxen is the young man they took 
all the trouble for; Herbert Heyes the 
husband. If you come in in the middle 
you'll think you blundered into a Pathe 
serial. 


{ ‘ to er.ct. Senc 
will not affect laddin Co. Every Aladdin Home today for acopy of 

manufactured hi: 1920 will be shipped quickly and the book,“Aladdin 
. completely. No shortage of a few grades of Homes,” No. 1477. 
materials rum the Aladdin House order, 


THE ALADDIN COMPANY, Bay City, Michigan 


. Wilmington, North Carolina Portiand, Oregon 
BRANCHES: Hattiesburg, Mississippi Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Gray Hair Ended 
In From 4 to 8 Days 


Science has discov- 
ered the way for re- 
storing gray hair toits 
natural color. It is 
offered to women in 


Mary T. Goldman's HEARTSTRINGS—Fox 
Scientific Hair Color 

Restorer. And wo- . . . —_ 
men use this scientific Here is an instance of a_ mechanical 
hair color restorer theme played upon by a skilled director 


with the same free- 
dom they do powder. 
Simply comb Mary 
T. Goldman’s through the hair. In from 4 to 
8 days every gray hair will be gone. 


: yi ry, TT Goldinany 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 


and his actorial aides until it becomes 
something closely resembling a good pic- 
ture. It tells Henry Albert Phillips’ story. 
The baby in the picture has a lot to do 
with it. This baby—and where did director 
J. Gordon Edward find him? is funnier 
than any baby Sennett ever sponsored, and 
more unconscious. Gladys Coburn, of the 
films before, is pretty, but affected. The 


I. mportant 
as umbrellas 
in March 


Because Piso’s wards 
off ill effects otf cold, 


rainy weather. For 55 


This Test Convinces years it has ended dis- 








Send the coupon for a trial bottle and our 
special comb. Be sure and give the exact 
color of your hair. Try it on a lock of hair. 
Compare the results and the pleasure of using 
with the old way. Send in the coupon now. 


MARY T,. GOLDMAN 
1557 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn, 
Accept no Imitations—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 















































tressing coughs and eased inflamed, ir- 
ritated throats, hoarseness and throat 
tickling. Keep it in the medicine 
cabinet ready for immediate use at 
the very first symptoms, 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


work of William Farnum is always excel- 
lent. But did Pierre ever touch his violin 
again? The musical theme is left rather 
up in the air. 


THE SPEAK-EASY — Mack Sennett- 
Paramount 










(PRB eee 
8 Mary T.Geidman, 657 Joldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


4 
& Please send me your free trial bottle of Mary T. g 
5 Goldman’s Hair Color sstorer with special comb. 


Mack Sennett’s people are, more and 
more, deliberately setting out to be funny. 

















yy not, obligated = any way A accepting this free 8 For some months, now, the output of the 
ee gy oe - OO facetious factory on the coast from which 
; medium brown....._ light brown... . we expect snappier, more sophisticated fun 
r ' than from any one other studio, has been 
i a for Coughs & Ger lek inclined to be heavy, dull, and ponderous. 
: 4 The director works too hard; the sub-title 





writer tries too desperately to be funny. 
This comedy is anti-climatic. It is on 
prohibition, and prohibition has got to be 
darned funny to make many people laugh 
at it. Charlie Murray is there; Ben Tur- 
pin, briefly; little Marie Prevost—this child 
is beautiful in a bathing-suit; here they 
have dressed her up in a costume made to 
fit Louise Fazenda or Polly Moran. 


FIGHTING CRESSEY—Pathe 


“Fighting Cressey” is Blanche Sweet 
through and through—a Blanche Sweet in 
hoop skirts and mits, a Blanche Sweet in 
dainty concoctions of tulle and rose buds 
and quaint silk basques and drooping hats, 
a Blanche Sweet full of “McKinstry pride”, 
quick at the trigger, quick to hate or iove, 








Look Us Over! 


Here is something you 
have been seeking. Gen- 
uine Photos of 


Mack Sennett 
Bathing Beauties 
Size 8 x 10— 18 to a set — various 
life-like poses. Decorate your 
room or den with them and you 
will be envied by your friends. 


or complete 

50c CaCN set of 18— $8 
This is a special offer for a short 
time only,so take quick advantage 
in order to be« re of your set be- 
fore the edition isexhausted. Send 
our order today accompanied 
money order or currency to 
Ss. BRAM, Dept. 69, 
209 W. 48th St., NEW YORK CITY 
Send stamp for list of photos of 










THE FAVORITE OF STAGE PEOPLE 


** Even betterthan I get in Paris,” 
is what the beautiful actress Anna Held 


wrote of Magda Cream. Stage folks 
know the advantage of using Magda 
before applying Doweer.ane a a 

incipient wrinkles in the nightly 
— ay ici use it to keep their hands 
soft and pliable. 
















famous Movie 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Concluded ) 


full oi fire—and lovelier than the old days. 
Blanche Sweet has come back to the screen 
after an absence of two years with deepened 
powers. You will like “Fighting Cressey”. 
It is a glorified early western drama. There 
is not a dance hall dive in the picture. You 
may have read Bret Harte’s story, “Cres- 
sey”, on which this photoplay is founded. 


THE BREATH OF THE GODS — 


Universal-Jewel 


You will go away from this picture with 
a lot of lumps in your throat, and the feel- 
ing that you have seen something very 
worth while. It will not serve to boost the 
ways of international diplomacy any higher 
in your estimation, but it will prove that 
Tsuru Aoki, here seen in her first starring 
vehicle, is of star material. As the bird- 
like “Yuki”, who is the sacrifice of diplo- 
matic baseness and of the traditions of her 
country, she proves herself capable of ex- 


pressing the great dramatic intensity and 


poignancy of emotion. 

Tsuru Aoki is like a bewildered butter- 
fly in her exquisite gardens. And, oh! 
what an assortment of kimonas she wears. 


ROARING LIONS AND TENDER 
HEAR TS—Fox-Sunshine 


No joking. There is a crying need for 
but it is light, and frothy, and its action 
never lags—and what more can anyone ask 
of a slapstick comedy? Marvel Rae—you 
remember she was one of the blondest and 
pertest of the Sennett squabs—is in this 
which may be one reason why it appealed 
to us. 


THE LINCOLN HIGHWAYMAN— 


Fox 


Automobiles in moving pictures frequently 
are used only for the actors to get into and 
out of, and do nothing but clog the action. 
“The Lincoln Highwayman” is a brilliant 
example of what can be done with a story 
in which a great part of the action takes 
place in and about the gasoline chariots. 
It is a mystery comedy melodrama, dealing 
with the trailing of a robber who has been 
making the Lincoln highway his stamping 
ground. Emmett J. Flynn directed, and 
made the story race at terrific speed 
throughout. Lois Lee, who entered films 
via the PuHotopray Beauty and Brains 
Contest several years ago, is a chic foil for 
the big star. 


THE HAYSEED—Paramount 


Fatty Arbuckle may be a low comedian; 
he may be vulgar at times; there’s no 
doubt as to that, but have you ever been 
bored by an Arbuckle comedy? And can 
you say as much for many other come- 
dians? He has his own company now, 
and everything; but he still throws pies 
and trips up Buster Keaton—now his fall 
guy since nephew St. John left the fold— 
and eats onions. You may not believe 
that eating an onion—to the distress of all 
your relatives, friends, and your best girl, is 
such a funny proceeding—but you should 
see Roscoe, suspected of some petty mis- 
deamour or other, turn in despair from one 
to another of his supports while they turn 
away from him, with even his dog Luke 
sharing the general disapproval. Of course 
it’s all cleared up, when Mclly Malone—is 
there a prettier and a defter child in 
comedy than Molly?—comes to his rescue 
and loves him just the same. 
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Bubble Grains at Bedtime 
Foods Easy to Digest 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are not for breakfasts only. Serve them 
for luncheons and suppers. Float in every bowl of milk. 


These are bubble grains, airy, crisp and toasted, puffed to eight times 
normal size. No other dainty in existence makes the milk dish so enticing. 


Every Food Cell Blasted 


Consider Puffed Wheat. Here is whole wheat made delightful, both in 
texture and in taste. 


Under Prof. Anderson’s process, every food cell is exploded. Digestion is 
made easy and complete. 


It supplies whole-wheat nutrition. It does not tax the stomach. It 
makes milk inviting, and every child should drink a pint a day. 


Serve as a breakfast dainty. Mix with your fruits. But don’t forget 
that Puffed Grains also form the ideal bedtime dish. 


Puffed Grains are the greatest of grain 
foods and the most enticing. Serve all 
three kinds. Let children revel in them. 


PuffedWheat Puffed Rice Corn Puffs 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 














A New Pancake Delight 


Now we make a pancake flour mixed 
with ground Puffed Rice. It makes fluffy 
pancakes with a nut-like taste—the finest 
pancakes ever served. The flour is self- , 
raising. Simply add milk or water. Ask & 
your grocer for Puffed Rice Pancake 
Flour and you'll have a new delight. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 





8275 
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Your Hair Needs “Danderine”’ 


Save your hair and double its beauty. You can have lots of 
long, thick, strong, lustrous hair. Don’t let it stay lifeless, thin, 
scraggly or fading. Bring back its color, vigor and vitality. 
Get a 35-cent bottle of delightful ‘‘ Danderine’’ at any drug or 
toilet counter to freshen your scalp; check dandruff and falling 
hair. Your hair needs stimulating, beautifying ‘‘ Danderine’” 
to restore its life, color, brightness, abundance. Hurry, Girls! 






















































May Become Several 
Shades Darker in a Day 


—can grow sallow, faded and 

dingy before you realize it. 
Correct this condition in time. 

Use the cream that has been 


especially prepared for the sal- 
low skin. 


Whitening Cream—one of the “Seven Chart of 
arinello Creams”— penetrates to the Mari I 
deeper layers of the skin, where the a 


Seven Creams 


Lettuce Cream for 
cleansing the skin. 


coloring matter is located, and effect- 
ively removes sallowness, restoring 
the rosy glow of youth to the com- 








plexion. Ticoue Groom for a 
rough, dry skin. 
How to Use Astringent Cream for 








an oily skin. 
Whitening Cream for 
a sallow skin. 
Acne Cream for 
blemishes and black- 
heads 


Whitening Cream 


After carefully cleansi 
face and neck each night with, 
patpee pe rub in Whiten- 
ing Cream until every bit has 
been absorbed. You wilisoon 


+) 









Motor Cream for 
skin protection. 











Foundation 
Cream before 
‘owder. 















stamp for sample. 
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Moving Pictures and 


Big Business 
(Concluded from page 76) 


bargain here and there, into which he may 
put his thrifty savings. 

The sound men of the picture industry 
today want only one of: two things: to hold 
all the ends of their businesses tightly in 
their own hands, or else to interest truly 
regal capital which will set them afloat 
upon expansicn schemes as solid as they 
are imperial. 

An unwelcome guest who has appeared at 
the picture feast is that sort of middleman 
who really represents nothing, yet, while 
bringing neither important money, executive 
brains nor an original contribution of art 
into the picture game yet contrives to 
fasten himself upon it and fatten upon it. 
He is a leech who extracts enormous pub- 
licity, enormous personal attention, and 
—too often—an enormous salary. Some- 
times he is a super press-agent, sometimes 
he calls himself a general manager, some- 
times he is a legal representative and some- 
times he is merely an adviser. The big cor- 
porations have a few of him, but as a rule 
he can’t stand their searchlights. 

Remember These Things— 

The photoplay industry is so young that 
it has never been systematized—maybe it 
never will be, for, after all, it is basically an 
art. It is today the most wasteful thing, in 
point of money invested, in business circles. 

The picture business, in general, is always 
something that is going to make money. 

Only a few people have ever made any 
money, apart from salaries, out of the 
picture business. 

Those who are making money now gener- 
ally do not need any outside money. 

Those who are now making money and 
need more money are, generally speaking, 
in a position to get it from people in the 
money business. 

There is no business on earth where the 
inexperienced man can lose money faster 
or more hopelessly. 

Finally, the making of pictures is not a 
cheap, flashy venture, in which a few are 
“lucky.” It is a-new, intricate, tricky, 
subtle pursuit in trade and manufacture. 
Its masters may be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. 

As a mere matter of investment you can 
do better at almost anything else than the 
picture business—unless you have money to 
go into it on a great scale, and an honest 
intelligence to guide your endowing hand. 

Finally, do not fall for any get-rich-quick 
talk from promoters of new companies. 
You haven’t even a roulette-wheel chance. 
The cards are generally stacked against you. 


———____— 


A $3,000 Whistle 


This is a true story. For obvious rea- 
sons names cannot be mentioned. 

The president of the film company was 
in fine fettle. So he strolled into the Los 
Angeles studio, whistling, whacking loose 
timbers with his cane, and acting like a 
boy on a holiday. Suddenly a flashing- 
eyed, beautiful fury sped toward him 
screaming: 

“You—you—you swine! Good heavens, 
isn’t it possible to have a little quiet around 
this studio when I have a big scene going 
on? You’ve upset me so I can’t go on.” 

The star had been devoting all morning 
to getting herself keyed up to a terrific 
emotional pitch for the climax of her pic- 
ture, and her tragedy was shattered by the 
president’s merry whistle. She went home 
and did not return for three days, and her 
salary is just $1,000 a day. 
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fire on the bank a short distance away. 
hhe crouched in the darkness between rocks 
to make observations. Two men _ were 
seated by the fire. They were counting 
something on the ground between them. 
Jubilo crept closer. When the fire flared 
up he could see piles of money and little 
stacks of jewelry between the two men. 
As he watched a third came out of the 
darkness, jumped off his horse and joined 
the group at the fire and the counting 
of the loot was resumed. The newcomer 
moved around the fire and faced the spot 
of Jubilo’s concealment. In a flash the 
hidden observer recognized him. 

“Mr. Bert Rooker, pool shark.” 
murmured to himself. 
ing?” 

Rooker was giving orders. Presently they 
gathered up the loot. One of the men 
threw a hat full of water on the tiny fire 
and they rode away in the darkness. 

Jubilo laid low until they were well 
away, then reconnoitered the spot. Strik- 
ing a match near the site of the abandoned 
camp fire he found a streak of white on the 
ground. Cautiously he followed it up and 
discovered a can of whitewash hidden un- 
der a rock. Jubilo uttered a low whistle 
of surprise and tucked it back where he 
found it. He had something to think about. 

Back at the Hardy ranch house affairs 
followed their usual routine for some days, 
marked only by the increasing attentive- 
ness of Jubilo to the subject of housework 
and helping Rose in the kitchen. Rose 
was not displeased with the attention. 

Jubilo and Rose were busy with the 
supper dishes in the kitchen in the eve- 
ping when glancing up they discovered Rook- 
er sianding, leering at them from the door- 
way. 

Jubilo stood amazed as Rooker advanced 
familiarly and extended his hand to Rose. 
Embarrassed and hesitant, she looked at him, 
then refused. Rooker, insulted, snarled back 
his anger. 

“Who’s your friend, Rosie?” 

Upset and confused, Rose did not an- 
swer. 

“So Hardy went away and left his Rosie 
with a young fellow around!” 

Jubilo stood by, having a hard battle 
with his rising temper and watching Rosie 
for a cue to action. Rooker continued 
his taunting insult. 

“Naughty! Naughty! Rosie!” 

“Careful there!” Jubilo took a step for- 
ward. 

“Call 
sneered. 

Jubilo looked at Rose with his eyes beg- 
ging permission to throw Rooker out. But 
Rose shook her head against violence. She 
turned to resume her dishwashing and whis- 
pered to Jubilo. 

“T can’t explain now, but I don’t want to 
offend Bert.” 

This from Rose left Jubilo more con- 
fused than ever, and wildly speculating 
what the connection might be between the 
fragments of fact he had stumbled upon. 
He feared lest something further develop 
to confirm a growing suspicion. Why should 
Rose stand so much from the uncouth in- 
sulting Rooker? 

Again Jubilo leaned toward Rose. 

“Tl chase him if you say so!” Jubilo 
pleaded. 

“No—but make him sleep in the barn. 
You sleep in dad’s room tonight, Jubilo.” 

Rooker meanwhile was making himself 


Jubilo 
“Isn’t this interest- 


off your dog, Rosie,’ Rooker 


very much at home. He tossed off his coat 
helped himself to Hardy's cigars 
and. strolled about the house. He opened 


the living room door to Rose’s room and 
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Jubilo 


(Continued from page 38) 


peered in, then noted the door to Hardy’s 
room across the living room. This door 
he left open, grinning to himself. Then 
he chose a comfortable chair and stretched 
out. 

Jubilo lingered in the kitchen putting 
the dishes away as Rose entered the living 
room. Rooker arose with a vast air of 
politeness. He seized her hands and held 
her at arm’s length. 

“I'd a hardly known you, Rosie. 
some kid now.” 

There was deliberate meaning in her eyes 
and voice when she spoke. 

“You have not changed, Bert.” 

“Why should I—in that nice, quiet, re- 
tired life where your father put me!” 
Rooker retorted. “Sit down, I want to 
talk to you.” 

Jubilo took a seat in the kitchen near the 
door, within hearing of the conversation. 
Rooker continued innuendo and implication 
and talked of a renewed friendship. At last 
Rose got up in desperation. 

“IT am going to bed. You can sleep in 
the barn.” She was pale with anger. 

She started to leave the room. Rooker 
rose and stood in her way. Then Jubilo 
entered. 

“Jubilo, please show Mr. 
hay-mow.” 

“No, I'll take your father’s room,” Rook- 
er insisted. 

Jubilo stepped forward and Rooker looked 
from him to Rose and back again. A 
thought of caution struck him. Perhaps 
Jubilo was something else than a mere hired 
man. He decided to move carefully. He 
must size Jubilo up. 

“Say,” Rooker broke into the silence sud- 
denly, “have you seen any of them train 
robbers ?” 

“Yes, one of them,” 
cold and casual. 

Rooker turned to Rose grinning. 

“Remember Rose, he admits he saw one 
of them. Your dad may not be back, now.” 

Rose looked at Jubilo in astonishment. 
What could he mean? Rooker was evi- 
dently pleased by this turn of the situation. 

“All right, Mr. Jubilo, come on and show 
me this barn,” he commanded. 

As they stood outside Rooker 
sharply on Jubilo. 

“You may have to tell a judge that you’ve 
seen that train robber.” 

“I’m going to enjoy tellin’ all about the one 
I saw,” Jubilo was smiling from ear to 
ear. 

When Jubilo reentered the house Rose shot 
a direct question at him about his train 
robber. 

“When I saw the robber your dad was 
a long ways off,” he said softly in reply. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you didn’t think he was 
mixed up in that deal,” Rose exclaimed, 
then bid Jubilo goodnight. 

Lamp in hand Jubilo stood scratching 
his puzzled head. 

“I wish I felt that way about it, too,” 
he murmured. 

It was very dark and still when Rooker 
crept from the barn into the shadows of the 
house. Silently he dug a hole in the yard 
and presently lifted into it a small bag, care- 
fully replacing the dirt over it. 

This done he tiptoed into the house and 
made his stealthy way toward the door of 
Rose’s room. He was reaching for the door- 
knob when Jubilo rose up before him. 
Rooker dashed out in a flash. 

“Jubilo! Jubilo!” Rose called from the 
other side of the door. “What is it?” 

“Oh, nothing, I just got up to Took at 
the clock—you’ve got three hours more to 


You’re 


Rooker to the 


Jubilo’s voice was 


turned 
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sleep,” he answered cheerily. 
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or HOME 


T forty or fifty a woman 
may still not feel more than 
twenty-five years old. But no 
matter how well preserved her 
skin may be, how clear the 
sparkle of her eyes or how 
painstaking she may be in 
other details of her toilette— 
in the end she will be judged 
by the appearance of her hair. 
For there is no longer any excuse 
for permitting the hair to remain 


gray, faded and streaked. 
own home, with no other help than 
a bottle of BROWNATONE, all its 
original color and beauiy can be in- 
stantly restored—any shade from 
light to medium brown, dark brown or 
black—making it even more glorious 
and attractive than it was in youth. 


In one’s 


Hundreds of thousands of women 
use and all leading druggists recom 
mend this safe and harmless hair 
tinting preparation. 


BROWNATONE 


Send Ilcents for 


“Trial Bottle 


n 


and valuable booklet on 


the care of the hair. 


Two colors: ‘‘Light 
to Medium Brown’’ 
and ‘‘Dark Brown to 
Black.’’ Two sizes: 
35 cents and $1.15. 
In Canada, 50 cents 
and $1.50. 
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‘Are You Ir ying 
Beauty as if B 


“ This is my ‘beauty parlor,’ Dora—it’s the 
Star Electric Massage Vibrator. | discovered 
that my complexion was pale, sallow and 
unattractive because, like most girls, 1 was 
neglecting my circulation.” The “Star” is 
a remarkable beautifier. Its use brings a 
lovely, colorful, blemish-free complexion, 
thick, lustrous, beautiful hair, and a figure 
of grace and suppleness. For nervous head- 
aches, fatigue, insomnia or for sore, stiff 
muscles and achy joints the “Star” is a 
wonderful aid. Try it! 

Famous stage and screen beauties use and 
endorse the “Star.” Shown below are 
Martha Hedman, star of “Forbidden,” 


Clectric 
he Star Heit 


to Rub In 
y M agic ?” 


Manhattan Opera House, New York; 
Olive Tell, star of “Civilian Clothes,” 
Morosco Theatre, New York; Helen 
MacKeller, starring in “The Storm,” 48th 
Street Theatre, New York. 

Price, $5 for the complete outfit, includ- 
ing facial, hair-and-scalp and body-massage 
applicators, 6 feet of cord and descriptive 
booklet. At leading drug, department and 
electrical-goods stores or direct from us on 
receipt of $5 and your favorite dealer’s 
name and address. (Price in Canada, 
$7.50.) Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Dept. 214, 
Torrington, Conn. 


tbrator 


Chor use in your own home 

















“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES’? UNSIGHTLY 


Send for Booklet showing photos of men with 
and without THE PERFECT LEG FORMS. 


PERFECT SALES CO., Dept. 54 
140 N. Mayfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Jubilo 
(Continued ) 


Rose’s door opened a narrow bit. 

“Jubilo, you are a wonderful liar.” 

Then the door closed again. 

Jubilo went quietly from the house. A 
brief investigation assured him that Rook- 
er had gone back to the barn. Then swiftly 
but carefully Jubilo dug up the loot that 
Rooker had buried in the yard and again 
piled the dirt back as it was before. He 
opened the bag in the moonlight. It glit- 
tered with money and jewelry. 

“Hardy’s bit?” he muttered. 
der?” 

Jubilo softly entered the house again and 
concealed the bag in the piano. 

Rose and Jubilo drove into Muskoka the 
following day to meet Hardy, due back 
from St. Louis. Jubilo’s rising curiosity led 
him to the marshal’s office. 

“What you got on your mind, Jubilo?” 
that dignitary demanded. 

“T was just wondering,’ Jubilo said 
slowly, “I was just wondering what the 
train robbers used to splash that horse to 
look like Hardy’s?” 

The marshal shook his head in scorn of 
the theory. 

“Don’t give us no bum steers—when we 
get them prisoners to talkin’— 

“All right Mr. Marshal—I was just merely 
wondering.” And Jubilo went out. 

Out on the street he ran into an unhappy 
scene. Rooker, back in town and drunk, 
had encountered Rose. 

“Come on girlie—I know 
get a little drink.” 

“But Bert, I don’t want a drink,” 
protested. 

Jubilo seized Rooker by the arm and pull- 
ing him after him removed the offender from 
the scene by thrusting him into the pool 
hall door. Indoors and released from Jub- 
ilo’s strong grip Rooker renewed his brag- 
gadocio bearing. The sheriff entered and 
was buttonholed for husky whispered con- 
fidences from Rooker. Jubilo sauntered to 
a pool table and idly knocked the balls 
about, watching out of the corner of his 
eye. 

The sheriff was obviously being impressed 
with a story from Rooker. Presently he 
bustled out. Rooker drew a chair up in 
a corner and began loud-mouthed conversa- 
tion with the loafers. Jubilo was still lis- 
tening. 

“Yea Bo! She’s some little Rosie!” 
Rooker winked meaningly at his circle of 
listeners. 

There was a snicker of laughter and some 
one else spoke. 

“Who said anything about marrying her? 
—she’ll fall for me anyway.” 

Jubilo strode in, vibrant with rage. 

“Tell them that you lied—tell them that 
you lied!” he shouted at Rooker. 

“What makes you think I lied?” 
sneered. 

In the same flash Jubilo struck and Rook- 
er reached for his revolver. A swift blow 
on the arm sent the gun flying. They closed 
in. The fight went fast. Rooker sent Jubilo 
reeling with a blow under the eye. He 
followed his vantage too closely and caught 
two terrific blows on his chin. Rooker 
crumpled and fell; knocked out. Jubilo 
swept up Rooker’s revolver and put it in 
his pocket. Then he seized him by the 
throat and shook him back to conscious- 
ness. 

“Now tell them that you lied—tell them 
now.” 

Rooker gurgled and struggled. 

“Tell them, now!” 

“Tt ain’t so, fellows. 
choked out. 

“And I'll tell you something else, you fel- 


“I won- 


where we can 


she 


Rooker 


It ain’t so,’ Rooker 


* lows—vou’re a bunch of bums to listen 
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Jubilo 


(Continued ) 


to him.” And with that Jubilo strode out 
to the town watering trough to wash his 
fight-battered face. 

Down the street in close confab came the 
marshal and the sheriff. They spied Jubilo 
and approached. 

“What’s all this chatter about a horse 
that’d been marked?” the sheriff demanded. 

Jubilo looked up rather unconcerned of 
manner. 

“Well, sheriff, if I was trying to catch 
train robbers I’d look for a horse that'd been 
splashed with whitewash.” 

The sheriff and the marshal jumped into an- 
imated conversation and Jubilo chose this 
time to leave. He was due at the station. 
As he left the watering trough, he slapped 
a big bay horse there to swing him out of 
the path. The move caught the sheriff’s 
eye. Then just a glimmer of something 
arrested the sheriff’s attention and he stepped 
over to examine the bay carefully. Pres- 
ently he beckoned to the marshal and they 
bent over the horse’s flank, looking very 
closely and carefully. 

Down at the railway station Hardy hur- 
ried off the train and up the platform to 
meet Rose, who stood there a picture of 
worry and despair. 

“Don’t worry now, honey,’ Hardy reas- 
sured her. “We are ready for Bert now.” 
Jubilo was waiting in the automobile. 
“Hello Jubilo,” said Hardy with quiet 
cordiality, extending his hand. “You've 

done well, I should say.” 

“Never mind the thanks part of it, now,” 
Jubilo responded. He drew Hardy aside. 
“I want to take a hand in this thing. I 
saw Rooker with ‘the loot.” Jubilo told 
Hardy the whole story of his river bank 
discovery and subsequent happenings rap- 
idly. Hardy listened in deep attentiveness. 

“Have you told the sheriff?” 

Jubilo shook his head. 

“Well, I rather you’d keep quiet about 
Rooker, if you don’t mind,” Hardy said. 

Jubilo concealed his surprise, but he 
puzzled over Hardy’s attitude all the way 
home. 

Jubilo was peacefully resting and puzzling 
in the comfort of the flivver’s front seat 
the next day. He counted the points of 
the mystery over to his self on his fingers. 

“Rooker planned the job. 

“Rooker planted the swag in this yard. 

“Hardy is afraid of some one. 

“Hardy doesn’t want Rooker pinched. 

“Why ? 

“Oh boy, this is deep, too deep for Jubilo,” 
he complained to himself. 

Down the lane came the clatter of can- 
tering hoofs. Rooker rode into the yard, 
jumped off his horse and walked up to the 
house. Jubilo swung out of his idle seat, 
took a hitch at his gun belt and followed. 

Hardy with Rose beside him stood in the 
doorway. Hardy and Rooker stood staring 
at each other. The expression in Rose’s 
eyes told Rooker of Jubilo’s approach and 
he looked about. Jubilo stopped and 
grinned. He took another hitch at his gun 
belt and waited. 

Rooker stepped up on the porch and ex- 
tended his hand to Hardv. 

“Well Judge, I told you I’d come, didn’t 

?” 


The word “Judge” caught Jubilo’s sur- 
prised ears. 

Hardy turned to Jubilo. 

“You and Rose can go out, if you will.” 

They lingered in earshot. Rooker’s rough 
voice grew loud. 

“FPve got you, Judge—not for any little 
five yeass Mike you handed me—they killed 
the express messenger on that train and you'll 
get the limit.” 








Hardy did not make a direct reply. He 
spoke slowly. 
“T had to do my duty, Bert. You were 


guilty and even my love for your mother 
could not keep you out of prison.” 

A light of understanding crept over the 
face of Jubilo as he stood by Rose listen- 
ing. 
Rooker became vehement, working himself 
into a frothing rage. 

“When you’re behind bars, Judge, remem- 
ber I did it—I planted the goods in your 
yard—lI sent the sheriff up here—and he’s 
on his way now. And when you are there, 
think of me and Rosie—for I’m going to 
get her!” 

“You mention her name again and I will 
kill you,” Hardy shouted. He pushed Rook- 
er away from him. 

Rooker reached for his revolver. Hardy, 
calmer and quicker, shot from inside his 
coat and Rooker crumpled up on the floor. 

The sheriff's car entered the lane. In a 
flash Jubilo ran into the yards and fired two 
shots into the air. He stood waiting when 
the sheriff and marshal stepped from the 
car. 

“Handcuffs for one, sheriff—I've just killed 
a man.” 

The sheriff opened Jubilo’s gun, finding 
the two discharged cartridges. 

“Who'd you get?” 

“Rooker—and while I’m about it, I was 
the man that rode Hardy’s horse in the 
train robbery, too.” 

At this the sheriff and marshal broke into 
a laugh. 

“Come on with us, we want to see Hardy,” 
the sheriff answered. 

“No use to pester them—let’s go,” Jubilo 
urged. with pleading in his voice. 

With Jubilo between them the sheriff 
and marshal marched into Hardy’s living 
room where Rose and Hardy stood. Rook- 
er lay still on the floor. The sheriff spoke. 

“Jubilo here says he’s done for Rooker.” 

Jubilo hung his head in his most guilty 
manner. Hardy could not conceal his aston- 
ishment. 

“The sheriff here got me before I could 
get away—no use to lie—so I told him,” 
Jubilo said. 

Rose suddenly comprehending Jubilo’s ef- 
fort at self-sacrifice rushed to his side and 
took his shoulders in her two hands. 

“Jubilo, you blessed liar!” 

Hardy held up his hand for silence. 

“Sheriff, I killed Rooker. He pulled on 
me and I beat him to it,’ Hardy an- 
nounced. 

“There’s a lot of competition around here,” 
the sheriff snorted. 

“But,” he continued stooping over Rook- 
er’s prostrate form. “It looks to me like 
you both lied—only a bullet in the shoul- 
der.” 

At this Rooker stirred. 

“Hell!” Jubilo exclaimed. 
ever missed!” 

Jubilo’s attempt at playing the bad gun 
man drew a smile from the sheriff. 

“Here, Mr. Marshal, take Rooker out 
and put him in the car,” the sheriff or- 
dered, then turned and addressed Jubilo. 

“Son, you dry up. Rooker’s a bed egg, 
tried to lay the blame on Hardy, so I let 
on to believe him till the whole truth came 
out. ‘ 

The marshal started out with Rooker. 
Rose stepped forward and addressed the 
plotting bandit forgivingly. 

“Please don’t hold malice in your heart, 
Bert.” ° 

He answered only by hanging his head. 

Rose’s solicitude made Jubilo swiftly view 
Rooker as an unfortunate, and as swiftly 
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Baird-North Book 
of Advance Styles 
Now Ready 


Mail thecoupon below 
for your free copy. See 
at what a great saving 
you can dress in the 
modesset by Paris and 
New York as this sea- 
son’s leading styles, 
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12A309— Navy Glue Only 

This beautifuldesign, 
latest style All Sitk Taffeta 
Oress is a happy illus- 


tration of the splendid Fine 
values in this season’s Quality 
aird- North ove i ~~ of 
women and misses, . 
would indeed be difficult Material 
to equal this charming 
and attractive costume Snappy 
elsewhere at anywhere Style 
near the Baird-North price. izes: 
Coat ~~ waist with 14 to 20 for 
white rgette Crepe Misses 
vestee of sheer and exqui- F th 86-in. 
site texture, girdled and ekirt, 84 to 
trimmed with fancy fiber 42 for 
ribbon in two harmonizing Women 
colors; lined with fine quality with 99-in. 
silk mull, skirt. Ship» 
+ ee Pe fos. 
ChinaPiping re 
Straw Hat $962 


19A421. Black with 
nmhagen Blue 

a. One of many 
smart styles at lowest 
prices for high Baird- 
». North Co. quality. 
<) China Piping 
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“Mail This Coupon Now! 


You will be delighted with the beautiful things shown 
in the Baird-North Style Book at prices amazingly low 
for guaran high quality. Coats, suits, dresses, lin- 
gerie, millinery, hosiery, es, ete. Send today! 


~~ "BAIRD-NORTH CO. 


317 Broad St. Providence, R. I. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your book of 
advance styles. 
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Hermo ‘Hair-Lustr’ 


(Keeps the Hair Dressed) 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Thehair willstay dressed after Hermo “HAIR- 
LUSTR” has been applied. No more mussy, un- 
tidy looking hair. “pads a charming sheen and 
luster, insuring the life of the hair, as well as its 
beauty. Dress it in any of the prevailing styles, 
and it will stay that way. Gives the hair that 
soft, glossy, well groomed appearance so becom- 
ing to the stars of the stage and screen. Guar- 
anteed harmless and greaseless. 


Two Sizes—50c and $1 


WALL ACE ERED | 


Paramount Star 


$1 size three times the quantity of 50c size. SEND FOR 
JAR TODAY. Remit in coin, money order, or U. S. stamps, 
and we will send Hermo ‘“‘HAIR-LUSTR,"’ and the Hermo 
Booklet, *‘Guide to Beauty,’’ prepaid, under plain cover, 
at once. Use it five days and if not entirely satisfactory, 


return what is left, and we will REFUND YOUR MONEY 
IN FULL. Once you use Hermo “‘HAIR-I.USTR" you 
will never be without it. SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY, 


HERMO CO., 542 E. 63rd St., Dept. 13, CHICAGO 
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HEALTH 


No matter what your occupation, 
your position in life, your means, 
your age or sex, the one thing you 
cannot afford to lose is your 
HEALTH. Everything worth while 
depends on that. Advancement in 
your work or business, your success 
in life, your comfort and happiness— 
the happiness of your wife and chil- 
dren, Bon’ ’t think little ailments 
and disorders are unimportant. They 
are signs that the wonderful machine 
God has given youis OUTOFORDER 
and will burn itself out or wreck 
itself to pieces. like any man-made 
mec ism, unless you clean it up 
and make the needed repairs. 


BUILD UP YOUR BODY 


Build yourself up into vigorous 
health and strength and keep your- 
self so; it’s the only way to win 
success and enjoy life while you live 
it. Don't let constipation any 
longer poison your body and your 
brain; deat t let indigestion and dys 
2 pepsia keep your nerves in a frazzle, 


STR or any other chronic ailment unfit 
ONGFORT you for useful work or enjoyable 
The Perfect Man recreation; don’t be content to 


remain a sickly weakling, if early 
indiscretions have sapped your vitality and left you 
good for nothing in the busy world of today. You 
can get back your lost health, strength, vigor and 
virility, if you will only Face the Facts, take stock 
of yourself and Act at Once. 


THE QUICK, SURE WAY 


Let me show it to you, as I already have shown it to thousands 
of other weakened, ailing, unha sappy men and women. 
Specialist in Nature's methods o revitalizing the human organ- 
ism. y whole life has been spent in studying out her ways of 
making the blood rich and red; rebuilding the tissues of body 
and brain; developing the internal and external muscular sys- 
tem strengthening the heart, lungs, stomach and every other 
vital organ—in a word, of oli 
octting it © going in Al running or 

© mistake of thinking qagthing out of a pill box 
or i —- medicine bottle will do th Jature doesn’t de: 
io druggists’ dope. on’t fix your ‘faith on fashionable fads; 
health and strength were never gained by starvation diets or 
rounds of rigid, wearying exercises. 


SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK 


“Promotion and Conservation of Health, Strength and Mental 
Enersy, »”" it is called, ona t tells you all about Swenafortion the 
rience of regaining and maintaining Health and trength by 
ove life in accordance with Nature's Laws—the one way 
Ou wi atest enjoyment out of it. Strongfortism will ge for 
hat it already has done, and is doing every day, for my 
an & in every part of the worl td. No matte a what your present 
coagition or what brought you to it, I Guarantee to improve it 
cont, x if ze will follow my dire. iene s for a few months. 
Send techs ‘ODAY. You’ "il be glad all your life long that 
ou read tt it. Write NOW. 
close three 2c stamps for packing and postage and I will 
send you a Free copy by return ma’ 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
1152 Strongfort Institute NEWARK, N. J. 
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Jubilo 


(Concluded ) 


evolve an idea of sympathy. Jubilo fol- 
lowed the marshal out to the car with Rook- 
er. The marshal placed Rooker in the front 
seat and stepped to the front of the car 
to crank it. As the marshal stooped Jubilo 
pulled Rooker over to the driver’s side, 
pointed to the steering wheel and whis- 
pered “Beat it.” 

As the motor staried Rooker suited ac- 
tion to the command and threw in the 
clutch. The car shot forward and the mar- 
shal dodged out of the way. As the mar- 
shal jumped he bumped into Jubilo and 
both men went sprawling. The marshal 
righted himself first and started shooting at 
the fleeing car. Jubilo pulled his revolver 
and pretended to join in the fusillade, tak- 
ing the opportunity to shoot a puncture 
into Hardy’s car which stood by. 

The marshal and the sheriff 
Hardy’s car to give chase. 

“That darned tire’s down again,” lamented 
Jubilo. “The marshal’s such a rotten shot 
he aimed at that other flivver and hit this 
one.” 

In another excited moment the marshal 
and sheriff were riding hot but hopelessly 
after Rooker on a horse and mule borrowed 
from Hardy’s stable. Jubilo laughed them 
out of sight. 

Rose, comprehending all, walked out to 
Jubilo and offered her thanks. They sat 
down together and Jubilo began to roll a 


ran for 


cigarette. 
minute, a mischievous twinkle in her 

“Well, Jubilo, if you haven’t anything to 
say, you might sing something.” 

“If I did it'd be a swan song,” Jubilo 
rejoined. 

“Why?” 

“Because—everything’s all right here now, 
so I am going away.” 

Hardy came to the kitchen door and 
looked at Rose and Jubilo. Then he smiled 
and turned away. 

“Where are you going, Jubilo?” Rose's 
voice was low and soft. 

“Just away.” 

“Don’t go, Jubilo.” 

He looked up quickly and Rose turned 
her head away. He faced her about and 
looked into her eyes. The next moment she 
was in his arms. 

Hardy appeared at the door again. He 
stepped back and emerged beating a call 
on a tin pan with a wooden spoon. A 
wide smile covered his face, chasing away the 
hard lines of worry. 

Rose and Jubilo sprang apart and Rose 
ran toward the house ahead of him. 

Jubilo pushed his hat jauntily back on the 
top of his head, shoved his hands deep in 
his pockets and came along singing. 


Rose waited patiently almost a 


“It mus be now de Kingdom comin’ an 
de year ob Jubilo.” 





The Prince and the Pictures 
(Concluded from page 56) 


outing suit which looked like the one the 
Prince wore, dressed Doran up in it, and 
photographed him fishing up and down a 
stream with his back to the camera. No one 
who had not been there would have sus- 
pected it was not the Prince. 

“The Prince did not know anything about 
it until the picture flashed on the dining 
car wall. He laughed about it and called 
it ‘very clever’, but I never felt quite right 
about it. 

“The Prince is a great runner,” says Mr. 
Mathewson. “The royal train often stopped 
in the middle of a prairie so that he could 
emerge in his running suit, white trunks and 
jersey, and go for a sprint. Ten miles at 
a time was nothing for him. 

“At Regina, after a cross country run, the 
Prince’s valet hung his trunks on the 
clothes line behind the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor’s house. When he went to get them 
again they were gone, lost, no doubt, to 
some valiant souvenir seeker under the very 
noses of the police. 

“He was delighted as a child at the circus 
with the Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, stam- 
pede. And it was truly a wonderful affair. 
There were cowboys and cowgirls there from 
many of our western states, as well as from 
Canada. 

“Several incidents 
every one roaring. 

“Sam Alford, after bull-dogging a steer 
in record time, was congratulated by the 
Prince. As he was shaking hands he realized 
that all was not as it should be with one 
of his trouser legs. Looking down, he dis- 
covered that he had torn it. Immediately 
he turned to His Royal Highness and asked 
the loan of a pin. The Prince did not have 
one, but he commissioned Lord Claude 
Hamilton to find one. The pin held things 
together very well until Nora Wells, the 
hard-riding cowgirl from Calgary, had a 
chance to do a little mending. 

“When it came time for the Prince to 
leave, a Texan cowboy took up a large 


occurred which set 


inter, st gE, Mee ahingeon: DC. | | | megaphone and announced that-the crowd 
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was to remain seated while ‘the Royal 
Prince’s Highness’ left the grounds. When 
corrected, he called again, ‘Please keep your 
seats while the Royal Princess leaves the 
ground.’ And when told that the Prince 
was a man, not a girl, he took up his mega- 
phone disgustedly again and shouted, ‘Keep 
your seats while this here Royal He Princess 
leaves the ground.’ 

“You can know that the Prince of Wales 
is keen for motion pictures, when I tell you 
what happened at Revelstoke. The royal 
train was held up two or three hours after 
the announced starting time. None of us 
could find out what was the trouble till the 
next morning. 

“The Prince had been so intrigued by the 
posters he saw outside a motion picture 
theatre, that he had gone in to see the show. 

“There was practically no one in the 
house. 

“*Where is everybody,’ Edward asked the 
usher. ‘The seats are nearly empty.’ 

“*They’re all done around the royal train 
looking for the Prince of Wales, I guess,’ 
the boy answered. 

“I’m afraid they won’t find him there,’ 
the Prince laughed. 

“Oh, I guess they will. 
nice fellow,’ the boy said. 

“ ‘But he’s here. I’m the Prince,’ chuckled 
Edward, while the boy nearly fainted from 
embarrassment.” 

It would not do to end this story with- 
out acknowledging that the Prince of 
Wales is devoted to American chewing gum, 
and that he chewed it frequently as he sat 
on the observation platform of the “Killar- 
ney.” Though we shall probably call down 
a storm of censorship from mothers who 
have been trying to break impressionable 
daughters of the habit without success. 

Mr. Mathewson saw him one day com- 
ing out of a tiny “general store’ in some 
bleak western town delightedly fingering a 
fresh package, and admitting, to the utter 


They say he’s a 


-enchantment of every one within ear shot, 


” 


“Now I feel like a regular guy! 

















Clothes and Good Taste 


(Concluded from page 58) 


harmonize with them, making the furs the 
motive in the color scheme. A hat should be 
chosen which will look well with the furs 
and the costume, followed by shoes, gloves, 
and other accessories with this same thought 
in mind. 

For a limited wardrobe one should be most 
careful about the choice of all things, es- 
pecially, I might say, in the selection of the 
articles which should give good service and 
contribute towards the tout 
beauty and harmony. It is always wise to 
choose dark colors if one must wear one’s 
garments throughout the season. In fact, 





ensemble of | 


dark colors are always attractive and restful | 
against a background of riotous blues, reds, | 


and yellows. 
the evening than a simple, well-made gown 
of black velvet or lustrous satin, which is 
bound to stand out against the groups of 
gay colors which fill every drawing-room. 


If one wishes to add a touch of color to a 
sombre toilette, nothing is smarter than a 
lovely flame-hued fan of ostrich feathers, or 
a novelty French fan created from net in 
shades of green or orange, mounted in am- 
ber sticks. A fan does not look well with 
an elaborate gown, but if one wishes to ob- 
tain service and beauty, one cannot go wrong 
by selecting a simple black evening gown, 
and adding one’s own touch of gaiety with a 
fan or jewel. 

Wear jewels for their beauty, not because 
you own them and desire to display them. 
Be discriminate in their selection. It is better 
by far to wear one ring which harmonizes 
with the costume, than several odd pieces of 
jewelry which destroy the effect. Pearls or 
diamonds, when nicely mounted, look well 
with almost any evening costume, but it is 


upwise to wear sapphires, rubies, or emeralds | 


urless they happen to harmonize with the 
color scheme. Never combine odd stones like 
a ruby and emerald, or a sapphire and em- 
erald. 

One's coiffure is a most important item. 
Not only should the hair be dressed to be- 
come the face, but the style of one’s cos- 
tume should also be considered. Some 
gowns demand a very high coiffure; others 
look best with the hair dressed low. All 
these details should be carefully studied in 
advance. The art of being well-dressed does 
not come naturally to all persons and even 
if it does, it is worth studying. 

Because there have been no radical changes 
in hair-dressing in the last few years, the 
head-bands are still popular for the theatre 
and the opera. Women have never had such 
a wide and rare opportunity to dress to suit 
their own personalities, as at the present time. 
Fashion does not demand a special type of 
coiffure, and the manner in which one wears 
one’s hair is entirely a matter of choice, not 
custom. Looking about in the theatre one 
will observe almost every style of coiffure, 
and whether it is dressed high or low, or 
bobbed at the ears, if it is becoming to the 
person wearing it, it is smart. Personally, I 
prefer simplicity in the arrangement of the 


hair, and I do not believe that we shall ever | 
return to the exaggerated styles in pompa- 


dours or puffs. 


When all is said and done, it is the art | 


that conceals art, which applies to fashions as 
well as to all other creative pursuits. Some 
women acquire the trick of knowing what is 


smart, and others are blessed with an innate | 


sense of style, but no one who really desires 
to be attractive and well-dressed can take 
chances without careful thought. Impulsive 
selections often prove costly and _ useless. 
Make a regular campaign of it; map out 
your feminine defenses and attacks; and buy 
your clothes accordingly. 


Nothing is more striking in | 
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of Chin-Chin and Jack-o-Lantern fame. 
The highest paid musical act of today. 


Nearly every member of the Six Brown Brothers, 
Tommie Brown’s Clown Band, Tommie Brown’s Musi- 
cal Review and Tommie Brown’s Highlanders USE 
BUESCHER INSTRUMENTS. ASK THEM. 


Buescher True-Tone 


Easy to Play 
Easy to Pay 


A Buescher True-Tone Saxophone opens the way for you to 
double your income, double your opportunities and double your 
popularity and pleasure. It is easy for the beginner—you can 
learn to play thescalein one hour’s practice and take your place 
in the band within 90 days. Practice is a pleasure rather than 
an effort. A clarinet player can make the change almost at once. 

Buescher is the oldest maker of Saxophones an 
of these instruments than the combined products of all Preah we pernong 


Get This Free Saxophone Book “The S 
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RUDY WIEDOEFT 
e Saxophone Wizard” 
Wiedoeft’s True-Tone Sax- 
ophone started him on the 
road to success. He can 
now name hisownpricesfor 

engagements he accepts. 


amil- 
describes the virtues 


or octaves 
or spacing between the tones. Its “‘Split-No- 
ne’’ Bell is an exclusive and patented feature. 


Possesses an unrivalled smoothness and velvety 
jance. 


perfect bal: 


You can order any Buescher instrument without paying 
je cent in advance, and try it six days in your own home, 
hout obligation. If perfectly satished, pay for it on easy 
to send you names of users in your 

True-Tone Band and Orches- 


instrume ree. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
272 Jackson Street Indiana 








are “‘as a cloud before the sun,” hiding 
your brightness, yourbeauty, Why not | 
remove them? Don’t delay. Use 


STILLMAN’ FRECKLE 


CREAM 


Made especially to remove freckles, ‘ 

Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with- 

out a blemish. Prepared by specialists with 

years of experience. oney refunded 

if not satisfactory, 60c¢ per jar. Write 2 
for particulars and free booklet — 








*“WouldstThouBeFair?” | 
Contains many beauty hints, 
and describes a number of 6le- 
(4 gant preparations indispensable 
| tothe toilet. Sold byalldruggiste — 
Ns recone] STILLMAN CREAM Co. 
Ym Dept. 39 Aurora, Il, 


Print Your Own 
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BIG PROFIT. Write factory 
TODAY for. press catalog; 
TYPE, cards, paper, envelopes. 


THE PRESS CO., D-43, MERIDEN, CONN. 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGA 


Your legs will appear straight 
when you wear 


Straightleg Garters 


Remarkable invention—Combination hose- 
supporter and pant-leg Straightener — 
Quicklv adjusted to fit various degrees 
of bowlegs; as easy to put on and com- 
fortable to wear as any ordinary garter 
—no harness or padded forms; just an 
ingenious special garter for bowlegged 
men —improves appearance wonderfully. 
men everywhere are wearing them; enthusias- 
Write for free booklet, mailed in plain envelope. 


S-L GARTER Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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A SATIN SKIN 


APPLY SATIN SKIN CREAM, 
THEN SATIN SKIN POWDER. 
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Removes Hair 
Immediately—safely 


NLY a chemist should mix 

a depilatory, then it is sure 

to be safe. Unlike pastes and 

powders which must be mixed by the 

user, DeMiracle is a liquid just the 

right strength for instant use. It |5R@ 

never deteriorates. DeMiracle is more 

economical because there is no waste. 

It is the quickest, most cleanly and 
simple to apply. 

To devitalize hair you must use 
DeMiracle. Being a liquid it permits 
absorption. Therefore it is totally dif- 
ferent. It attacks hair under the skin 
as well as on the skin which is the only 
common-sense way to remove it from 
face, neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 

Only the original sanitary liquid 
DeMiracle has a money-back guaran- 
tee in each package. 

Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c. 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax. 


VceMiracfe 


Dept.(23, Park Ave. and 129th St. ‘oh 
New York City lis 
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stubborn 
hair easy 
to comb, 

neat and 
attractive 


Miss Betty Parker Jay Dilion 
Featured in Jack Norworth’s “Odds and Ends’ 


Adopted by—Screen—Stage—Society 


Because Hair-Dress will makethe most stubborn hairstay the 
way you comb it and retain a smooth, dressy.appearance the en- 
tire evening. With Hair-Dress you can comb your hair any 
fastionable style—straight back—any way you wantit. Hair- 
Dress will also give to your hair that beautiful lustre so much 


society. Is harmless and acts as an excell tonic. or 

° Send fifty cents today for 
Send for Trial Jar 273.0. Ge eee 
days. If itisn’t just what you have been looking for—send 
it back. Your money will be cheerfully returned to you. 
Gend United States stamps, coin ormoney order. You: jar of 
delicately scented, greaseless Hair-Dress will be promptly 
mailed postpaid. Send for this wonderfultoilet necessity today. 

Send $1.00 for Three Months’ Supply. 


in vogue with men and women of the ten the screen and 











HAIR-DRESS CO., Dept. 31, 920 Windsor Ave., CHICAGO 





that it has a right to be happy in its own 
way. 

it is for these millions that the moving 
picture was made and flourishes. Consider 
this fact, that unless a company produces 
pictures which the millions approve, not all 
the wealth of Standard Oil and Morgan 
combined could keep it from bankrupicy. 
Pictures there have been which have meas- 
ured quite up to the standard of the inielli- 
gensia but there was no audience for tiem. 
Where were you cultured ladies and gentle- 
men when “The Blue Bird” flitted across the 
screen and too soon disappeared? Where 
when “Prunella” tripped past and was next 
day forgotten? Where when “The Gown 
of Destiny” shimmered subtly a moment 
and faded out? Where when William Fox 
offered to visualize for you all the world’s 
fairy lore beginning with “The Arabian 
Nights” in pure spirit of play, and did so 
until it was clear that the effort was not 
appreciated? These productions contained 
much that was finest art—not heavy and 
academic, but sparkling, vibrant, often 
touched with keenest humor and satire. 

The trouble with these highbrows is the 
same as that of the various organizations 
which arise from time to time to uplift the 
stage—they are trying to dictate what 
others shall enjoy, not offering an audience 
for that better entertainment. They forget 
that $50,000 is not an unusual cost price 
of a feature picture, and that stockholders 
want dividends. I have not heard of any 
wealthy members of the intelligensia offer- 
ing to spend $50,000 to show what they 
consider the proper realm of the moving 
picture. The sole investment they offer is 
good advice, which, according to one of the 
oldest proverbs, is the cheapest of commodi- 
ties. 

But the spokesmen of the intelligensia 
hold one trump card in reserve, and as you 
tell them that the public will not support 
the sort of things they demand of the pro- 
ducers, they pull it from their sleeves tri- 
umphantly : 

“How about Griffith? He has proved 
that the highest possible screen art is the 
most profitable.” 

How about Griffith? Let us see just what 
he has proved. 

The first Griffith picture I ever saw was 
“The Escape,” and the thing I remember 
principally about it was a terrific fight. 
There was also the shooting of a father by 
his son and the beating of a wife by her 
husband. This sounds crude and vulgar, but 
it was all handled with consummate skill. 

Next came “The Birth of a Nation,” 
which established Mr. Griffith’s fame for all 
time. And how? The two novels upon 
which this picture was based were “The 
Clansman” and “The Leopard’s Spots.” 
Never has greater craft been combined with 
greater craftsmanship than in the produc- 
tion which emanated from them. Mr. Grif- 
fith called his picture “The Birth of a Na- 
tion,” this title being responsible for fully 
half its success. 

What, then, is the universal appeal that 
has made “The Birth of a Nation” the big- 
gest financial success in pictures? Simply 
the same appeal that is to be found in the 
same producer’s “Intolerance.” “Hearts of 
the World” and “Broken Blossoms.” He 
uses the fundamental human emotions in 
just the same way that John Philip Sousa 


Enemies of the Screen 
(Continued from page 43) 


uses the trombones in the chorus of his 
marches. In the climaxes of “The Birth of 
a Nation,” “Intolerance” and “Hearts of the 
World,” you will find exactly the same sit- 
uation. The “sympathetic” characters are 
in grave danger and relief is on the way. 
A girl is in the arms of a brute, and the 
clans are riding to save her. Babylon is in 
peril and a girl is driving a chariot across 
the desert to warn the city. A man is about 
to be hanged unjustly, and his wife in an au- 
tomobile races with a train to procure his 
pardon. A splintered door is giving way 
and a German officer will soon have the 
heroine in his power unless the French 
troops arrive first. It is in the handling of 
these violent scenes that Griffith proves his 
craftsmanship. In “Broken Blossoms” the 
scenes are sickeningly cruel, but are glazed 
over with a visual beauty that soothes the 
quivering nerves. In other words, Mr. Grif- 
fith has employed exactly the same material 
that is used by his contemporaries, but he 
has handled it in the mode of the goldsmith, 
not that of the blacksmith. This is crafts- 
manship, and even the intelligensia have 
been fooled. 

The success of Mr. Griffith on the screen, 
it might be noted, is precisely parallel to 
that of David Belasco in the theatre. Both 
have discovered that the public is best 
pleased by the presentation of the familiar 
in elaborate form. 

For the vast majority of mankind, things 
must be stated plainly and simply. Nor, 
perhaps, would it be wrong to add that un- 
less a thing can be stated simply it is not 
worth stating at all. It is only when art 
has degenerated that it becomes complex. 
The limpid phrases of the great masters of 
music make the horrendous clamor of the 
moderns seem like debauches of sound, be- 
cause the masters sang in simple phrases. 
Great poets like Shakespeare and Whitman 
are easily understood because they touch 
the fundamentals of feeling; it is only when 
writers have little to say, like the imagists 
and vers librists of to-day, that they weave 
intricate phrases to be impressive. Who 
will dare to say, then, that the moving pic- 
ture, with all its faults, is not great art? It 
is truly simple. At least it must be consid- 
ered seriously, for that which is hungrily de- 
voured by the millions cannot be entirely 
unhealthy food. 

The enmity toward moving pictures has 
been generated among the erudite and semi- 
erudite because of a misconception of art. 
To them whom Tolstoi called “the cultured 
crowd,” there can be no art except that 
which appeals to the person of education. 
In other words, only the educated can ap- 
preciate art. If this be true, then moving 
pictures are not art, nor will they ever be. 
But if Tolstoi was right, if it be true, as he 
declared that— 

“Art is a human activity, consisting 
in this, that one man consciously by 
means of certain external signs, hands 
on to others feelings he has _ lived 
through, and that other people are in- 
fected by these feelings, and also expe- 
rience them,” 

then the response to the moving picture in 
seventeen thousand theatres in this land, 
daily and nightly, proves that this is indeed 
an art, not yet come to its full flower, but 
nevertheless the one beautiful thing in mil- 
lions of lives otherwise drab and colorless. 








| CLEOPATRA: a queen who died that 


Theda Bara might live. 


MAY a perfectly formed leading man owes his fortune to his tailor.- 
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71% Yearly Increase Guaranteed 


SPECIAL TERMS-—Ten months’ 
credit on any article selected from the 
SWEET catalog. No money in advance. 
10% discount for cash. Shipment made 
for your examination. viet gee to be 
made only after you 
oo Se have convinced your- 
Per Mont self that SWEET values 
cannot be equalled. 
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creased value of 
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dollars unless you inspect 
our unusual values in Dia- 
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Sweet’sCluster; etc. Send TODAY for 
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for Speaking 
and Singing 

You study in your own home. Simple— 
silent exercises —just a few minutes daily. 
You will note immediate improvement in 
your voice. Wide range, wonderful 
strength and clearness, new, rich, vibrant 
singing tones will develop quickly—easily. 
Don’t Stammer 6 ,22°'2) course 


for those with an 
impediment in their speech will banish stammer- 
ing, stuttering, lisping, harshness and huskiness. 

Send for our new free i 

Write (illustrated.) Covers Bam Logie 
ing, stammering, lisping. Specify in which you 
areinterested. The Feuchtinger Method will ime 
prove your voice 100%. Write today. No obliga- 
tion in asking for this information, 


Perfect Voice 


Institute 


1772 Wilson Avenue 
Studio 1533 


ture Chicago, Illinois 

















4 Cultivate 
Your Beauty “ 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen sage ing facial muscles—all through fol- 
lowing our simple directions. Thousands have dione 
" drugs ,no big expense and quick results. Sen 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 

GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 17, 624 So. Mich Ave., Chi Iinois 
(A Branch of Srsenster Cocrcafe’s Work) 
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If Christ Went to the 


Movies 
(Concluded from page 30) 


A friend of mine says that there is no 
theatrical production which is worth more 
than fifty cents to see. Prices of a dollar 
or more makes movies a recreation for the 
well-to-do. These advanced prices of ad- 
mission destroy democracy. All people have 
a yearning for something fine. Big theatri- 
cal people, the state and the church must 
meet this need. What we have got to do 
today is to present clean, fine, interesting 


performances for people of small means, 
people who need to have their burdens 
lightened. 


Christ taught his followers by “Pictures.” 
Parables, we call them. He used that mar- 
velous pictorial element which is part and 
parcel of human life. What is the parable 
of the Prodigal Son but a series of pictures 
divinely presented? We must think of 
Christ as an ideal personality having vital, 
ethical ideas bearing on our life today, 
not as the vicarious offering perpetuated in 
the sacraments of the church. Christ lived 
and walked among the men of his day. He 
shared in the life of the common _ peopie. 
He ate at the Pharisee’s house. He took 
part in the marriage celebration at Cana of 
Galilee. He labored and taught among the 
people. Were the Lord to descend upon the 
earth today can we doubt His approval of 
this form of education when we consider 
His own method of pictorial teaching? 

If Christ went to the movies would he 
not say, “Let my people enjoy this thing. 
Let my Church employ it. Blessed be that 
which uplifts, restores, and refreshes the 
weary souls of men.” 





Are You Doing Your Part? 


HEN you go to see a photodrama 
you demand, and rightfully so, 
that the star be a good actor, the 
director be a good dramaturgist, 
the builder of scenes be a good artist, the 
author be a good story-teller—and so on. 

Did it ever occur to you that each one of 
these individuals who are contributing to 
your entertainment has the right to ask reci- 
procity from you? You expect to be enter- 
tained. Therefore you should be willing to 
be as capable in your function as the makers 
of the picture in theirs. 

Your part is to be a good spectator. 

This does not mean merely to be a silent 
spectator, not to read the titles aloud, not to 
chew gum audibly, not to leave the the- 
atre in a tense moment of the drama, not 
to carry on an audible conversation with 
your companion. These are all negative 
qualities. To be a good spectator calls for 
a more active attitude on your part. 

It means that instead of going to see a 
picture with that sort of superior state of 
mind that defies anything or anyone to 
please you, you should go expecting the best, 
not the worst. For, strange as it may seem, 
there are thousands who get more delight 
out of noticing that the hero's clothes were 
dry just after he has been in a heavy rain- 
storm, than out of seeing a production which 
disarms all criticism. It tickles their vanity 
to be able to run around among their 
friends, and prove their cleverness by telling 
how they caught the director napping. 

It is just as bad to accept everything 
blindly. Intelligent criticism is valuable and 
has a foremost place in the advance of pic- 
tures. But the most intelligent and valuable 
criticism is that which comes from spectators 
who are in sympathy with the entertain- 
ment, not from the carping crew whose 
chief delight is in finding fault. 
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“I Can Succecdf” 


‘‘What other men have done with the 
help of the International Correspondence 
Schools, I can do. If the I. C. S. have 
raised the salaries of other men, they can 
raise mine. If they have helped others 
to advance, they can help me. To me, 
I. C. S. means ‘I CAN SUCCEED.’” 


Make up your mind right now that not 
another day shall pass until you have 
made your start toward success. 


For 28 years men in offices, stores, 
shops, factories, mines, railroads—every- 
where—have been winning promotion 
and increased salaries through thel. C. S. 
More than 100,000 men and women are 

etting ready right now with I. C. S. help 

or the bigger jobs ahead. 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come ta 
you. No matter what your handicaps, or how small] 
your means, we have a plan to meet your circume 
stances. No matter what career you may choose, 
some one of the 280 I. C. S. Courses will surely suit 
your needs. 


When everything has been made easy for you— 
when one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home will bring you a bigger 
income, more comforts, more pleasures, all that 
success means—can you let another single price- 
less hour of spare time go to waste? Make your 
start right now! Thisisall weask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, put itu 
to us to prove how wecan help you. Just mar 
and mail this coupon. 
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Learn To Write 
Short Stories 


OU can now learn to write Short Stories, Photoplays, Mage 
azine and Newspaper articles in your own home. Those day dreams of 
yours may mean a future to you because you can now learn how to 

ut them in marketable form through a new efficient training. Writing 
is not a “gift from Heaven.”” The ability to write is acquired — just 
like any other ability. And YOU can acquirethe ability through Hoosier Institute 
training, right in your own home during your spare time. You receive personal in- 
struction. You will find the work fascinating and it will be surpising how 
your writing improves. Send the coupon today for special offer. 


Writers Are Needed Jack London Said: 


There are 24,868 publications, the “7 Jike your 
majority of which buy short stories and fea- simple, direct 
ture articles. The demand for short stories ple, ° 
and photoplays is tremendous. Over straight -from -the 
$10,000,000 will be paid for short stories ghoulder method 
and photoplays this year. Competitionis ¢¢ presenting the 
keen, assuring the highest prices for ¢ matter. As some- 
stories. And the Hoosier Institute paves the what of a veteran 
way for you to earn thismoneyandmakea ji, the short story 
name for yourself. game, I feel justified 
in giving my judg- 


is $5000 Ss Year | t ment that your course in short story writ- 
$200 tn Fy? of ey ° =o ing is excellently comprehensive and 


is a very ordinary price for scores of fiction ! : a! 
magazines to pay unknown iters for a single practical.” And this course of training 
story. One national weekly rarely pays less than that Jack London endorses is yours on & 
special offer. Write for details. 
- 
vA Hoosier Institute, 


$300 for a short story and will pay any amount 
necessary to get stories it wants. 
Send Coupon 
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Special Introductory Offer that tions to me, kindly send me 
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to becomea short story writer. PY 
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Comics, Cartoons, Commer- 





a R 7 cial, Newspaper and Maga- 

if zine Illustrating, Pastel 
Lil t O O t Be ou ah Crayon Portraits and Fash- 
My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow fons. B ail or Local 


Classes. Write for termsand 
list of successful students. 
Associated Art Studios, 
12A Flatiron Bldg. New York 


ingagain. Easy, painless, harmless. Noscars. Booklet free. 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Reanty Culture, 
D. J. MAHLER, 193-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1. 


SAVE YOUR BODY 


Conserve Your Health and Efficiency First 


“I Would Not Part With It for $10,000’’ 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. 
says another. 



















“Worth more than a farm,” 
In like manner testify over 100,000 people who have worn it. 





» THE NATURAL 
2 BODY BRACE 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and ORGANIC 
AILMENTS of WOMEN and MEN. De- 
velops erect, gracefulfigure. Brings rest- 
ful relief, comfort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free 
At Our Expense 


Does away with the strain and 
Pain of standing and walking; 
replaces and supports mis- 
placed internal organs; re- 












uces enlarged abdomen; 
straightensandstrength- 
ens the back; corrects 
stooping shoulders; de- 
velops lungs, chest and 
bust; relieves backache, 
curvat ur-s, nervousness, 
ruptures, constipation. 
Comfortable and easy to 


wear 


Keep Yourself Fit 

Write today for illustrated book- 
let, measurement blank, etc., and 
read our very liberal proposition. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 82) 


ception and the thickest ink. I like you 
better, anyhow, as you are: a little Junior 
in high-school—than if you’d posed to me 
as a “very modern vampire” as was your 
first praiseworthy intention. I’m not afraid 
of the boy who sits across the aisle; he 
couldn’t be jealous of a pen-and-ink gentle- 
man. I am sorry you didn’t ask more 
questions but I have already told others 
all I know about Dick Barthelmess. 


H. S. Lewis, Atranta, Ga—I can’t give 
you Dorothy Gish’s personal address except 
to tell you that she lives in Mamaroneck, 
with her mother Mae and sister Lillian and 
parrot John and that she works at the 
Griffith studios—address of which is given 
elsewhere. That is all I know; I don't 
know any more. 





F. A. P., Frisco—I don’t know much 
about these things but I should say you 
were in love. And take my advice; don’t 
count on the leap-year spirit; do the asking 
yourself. Enid Bennett played in “Step- 
ping Out.” She may be reached at the 
Thomas H. Ince Studios, Culver City, Cal. 
She is married to her director, Fred Niblo. 





S. G., Inpiana.—You don’t mean Dick. 
Martin, do you? There’s a young actor by 
that name, who has appeared in Johnny 
Dooley comedies. June Elvidge and Edwin 
August productions, and with Agnes Ayres. 
Gladys Leslie is no longer with Vitagraph; 
new plans not yet announced. Married. 





Reyes P., Manrra.—I may be single, but 
I lead a double life. To all you people who 
write in to me, I am cross, and sometimes 
sarcastic; but after office hours—ah! 
Charles Spencer Chaplin is his real name. 
He lives and works in Hollywood, Cal- 
ifornia. He is a member of the same organ- 
ization as Miss Pickford and Mr. Fairbanks; 
also D. W. Griffith: the United Artists. He 
first appeared on the screen in ‘Keystone 
comedy. 





Inez Twiticnt.—I'm no star-gazer; evi- 
dently you are. There are shades of love; 
for instance the difference in feeling in a 
man when he first meets the girl he falls 
for, and when he first meets the girl’s 
mother. ’S a great thing, love. Theda 
Bara was “Salome” in the Fox version. 
Wallace MacDonald is in California, play- 
ing opposite Anita Stewart right now in 
“The Fighting Sheperdess.” Write to him 
care Los Angeles Athletic Club. 





E. K. G. C., Granite City, Irr.—Don't 
call me Apollo, you Granite-City goddess. 
I am no Apollo or Adonis or anything like 
that. Frances Ring is really Mrs. Tom 
Meighan. I would be content with what 
fate gave me, if I were you. I have a good 
disposition, among other assets, and I am 
exceedingly glad and proud about it. Well, 
it’s great to be satisfied with yourself. Cleo 
Madison in that old Universal serial, “The 
Trey of Hearts.” 





Eric Scavprett, New ZEALAND.—Who 
can tell—Mildred Harris might be inter- 
ested in corresponding with you in far off 
New Zealand, considering you have no ro- 
mance-shattering grey hairs—but, whist, 
man look out for friend husband, Charlie 
Chaplin. In real life he may be more fierce 
than he is in reel life. Married as Mildred 
is, I dare not give you her private address, 
but a letter sent to her at the Lois B. Mayer 
Studio, Hollywood, Calif., might bring 
that much desired photo. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 














Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


Dot Frercuson.—I do hope you finished 
knitting that sweater in time for Xmas. 
Who was the lucky fellow? So you and 
your classmate had an argument over Fannie 
Ward’s age. Why argue over the span of 
time when she is acknowledged to be blessed 
with perpetual girlhood? Of course we 
think Herbert Rawlinson is wonderful. His 
address is Hotel Algonquin, N. Y. C. For- 
tunately for some lucky fellow Constance 
Binney is not married. That joy is yet to 
come to someone. You could tell her you 
met her at dancing school by writing her at 
the Realart Studio, N. Y. C. “The Coun- 
try Cousin” was Elaine Hammerstein’s first 
Selznick picture, but did not mark her de- 
but into filmdom. 





G. H., Kansas City—lI’m quite fussed 
that you think me learned, and dodge the 
invocation! And now about your queries. 
Richard Barthelmess is twenty-four years 
old. He is working on a new picture which 
up to this time has not been named. Keep 
your adoring eyes open, and it will soon 
be skipping along. It is possible that he will 
play with Lillian Gish at some time in the 
future, but the gods do not decree it so 
just now. Just let your questions rip along. 





J. Grace, NANTUCKET.—Bless your heart, 
I’m never too busy to answer your ques- 
tions. No, Harrison Ford is not married— 
now, which is another way of saying he is 
divorced. I see you have a sneaking fond- 
ness for Constance Talmadge. Write her 
care of the Talmadge Studio, 318 East 48th 
St., N. ¥. C., and Uncle Sam may deliver 
her photo to you. And the same procedure 
may bring you Nazimova’s photo. Write 
her care the Metro Studio, Hollywood, 
California. 





Bive Eves—A high-school education es- 
sential to radiating the screen? Certainly 
not! You seem to have everything in your 
favor—height, weight and tender years—to 
say nothing of those big blue-eyes. But, on 
the other hand, I would finish high-school 
if I were you; a little extra learning never 
goes amiss. 





Rose Keitu, ATLANTA.—Lest your grand- 
mother, mother and self have been having 
more knock-down-drag-out fights, I am dis- 
tressed that your queries have not been 
answered before. No, Herbert Heyes, who 
measures six feet two in altitude, did not 
play with Virginia Pearson in “The Love 
Auction.” Neither did Harold Lockwood 
star with Alice Brady in “The Death Dance.” 
I hope that this information will bring peace 
to the family. 





E. M., St. Avucustine, Fra—I should 
love to correspond with you, little E. M., 
but alas my days and nights are one long 
stretch of correspondence. So just be con- 
tent with my desire rather than the fulfill- 
ment, won’t you? Douglas MacLean is 
married, although probably he doesn’t shout 
about it from the housetops. A letter sent 
to the Ince Studio, Culver City, Calif., will 
reach him. 





Rocky Movuntatn Goat.—So you think 
me the nuttiest of nuts. Good! That, at 
least, is a distinction. Am I an actor? 
Yes, in a way; we are all players in the 
Great Drama of Life. I’m not ashamed of 
my age, but as time is infinite why mention 
its passing? The diminutive Marguerite 
Clark may be addressed Famous Players, 
48§ Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. Dorothy Daven- 
ports address is 1822 Morgan Place, Holly- 
wood, Calif. I think she would welcome 
a tribute from Montana. It’s a great state. 
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ACCURACY “€2¢C NEW WAY EFFICIENCY 22 pe-arect COPY 
TYPISTS 
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NEW - WAY Psooicowors 


PER MINUTE 


= LESS PHYSICAL STRAIN 
GUEALAUDDADGSAVELAGRODDANSROBEOUANINLIODD 


Earn $25.00 to $40.00 Per Week Because They Can 
Guarantee Their Employers 80 to 100 Words Per 
Minute:!— Highest Possible Degree of Accuracy!! 


A wor derful new method of acquiring speed and accuracy on the type- 
writer ':as been discovered. Almost overnight it has revolutionized the 


entire [yyewriting situation. 


The NEW WAY has blazed a wide trail to 


success for every ambitious stenographer—to the $25, $35, $40 per week 


positions — the Private Secretaryships. 


, the Department Managerships — then 


the Higher Executive positions at salaries that pass the hundreds and run 


into thousands per annum. 





LEARN AT HOME 
10 EASY LESSONS 








80 to 100 Words Per Minute 
or Money Returned 











Don’t be inefficient. Don’t be satis 
—making frequent errors. 


fied to write 35 to 40 words per minute 


Don’t struggle along on a salary of $10.00 to 


$15.00 per week—never finding it possible to lay aside that $5.00 or $10.00 per 


week you had hoped to deposit. 
per minute. 


Become an Expert! 
Earn $25.00 to $40.00 per week — easily meeting rapidly rising 


Write 80 to 100 words 


living expenses—depositing regularly $10.00, $20.00 or more per week to your 
savings account —sure of the next promotion and salary increase when it 
becomes necessary to move an employee up from the Stenographic Depart- 
ment in your office. Already thousands of typewriter users—so called 
“touch operators’”’ who never exceeded 40 to 50 words per minute are writing 


80 to 100 words with infinitely greater 


accuracy and their salaries have been 


increased $300, $500, $1,000 and more per year. 








VALUABLE NEW WAY BOOK FREE!! 








We cannot describe here the principle of this New Method, based on S 
Exercises which bring results in days that old way methods will never bring. 


cial Finger 
ut we have 


prepared a big 32-page book telling all about the course which is free to those interested. 


This book is brimful of eye-opening ideas and valuable information. 
“How and Why” of EXPERT TYPEWRITING. 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to make your work easier—if 
you want more money in your pay envelope — NOW 
over the country are in need of efficient typists. } 
This is your opportunity—write for the book now. 
be a revelation to you as to the Speed and the Salary that is possible to typists. 


book ever written told so plainly the real 


supply the demand. 


Money Back Guarantee to every student. 


THETULLOSS SCHOOL 


7573 COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Please send FREE “New Way’”’ book to 
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to have a clear, color- 2 16 
aye radiant complexion, “— 
ferent--not sold Et ss pmething dif- 


stores. . 
always wanted--just the t touch of color that ficht- 
ee Ppthe whole face 


des or brunettes, Just ch SuTCHLO 
gives a natural rose-l:ke tinting. ¥ : 
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th use of your favorite f der. BEND $1 LULL. 

Bor fie. PUrcuno mailed peetpald plas pesksne Duty 
THE STANFORD COMPANY 


1003 Tewer Bidg. Dept. 23, 





Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 
Y training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Age 19 to 60. 
Eighteenth Year — 10.000 Gradu- 
ates Earning $18 to $30 weekly. 
Invaluable for the practical 
nurse, Entire tuition earned 
in a few weeks. 
Two months’ trial with money re 
fanded if student discontinues, 
: Send today for catalog and sample 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
582 Main Street Jamestown, N.Y. 
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Reduce Your 
Double Chin 


in one month. The 
DAVIS CHIN SUP- 
PORTER, worn 
during sleep, 
strengthens sag- 
¥ ging chin muscles, 
restoring them to normal. 
Light, durable, washable. 
Made of good quality cot- |} 
ton, price $2. Three sizes. 


Send 2c stamp for descriptive leaflet. 


CORA M. DAVIS 
507 5th Ave., Dept. W3, N. Y. City 




















Ask your exhibitor when he is going to 
show the Photoplay Magazine Screen 
Supplement—glimpses of the players in real life. 
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fACce POW veg \ 


HEN you brave the 


rigor of windy, wintry 


weather 


safeguard your 


tender skin against the frosty 
blasts by dusting on fragrantly 
scented, clinging, comforting 


DF reemans 
FACE POWDER 
Protective, soothing and entirely 


harmless. In favor for 40 years. 
All tints at all toilet counters 50c (double the 


quantity of old 


25¢ size) plus 2c war tax. 


Miniature box mailed for 4c plus le war tax. 
THE FREEMAN PERFUME CoO., 


Dept. ror, 


Cincinnati, O, 
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Face Powner 
DID YOU KNOW— 


HE 


that Lablache is frequently imitated? — Why? 


It is not the strong perfume that benefits the 
Never accept a 
new one when you can get 
Lablache.“ Stick to La- 
blache and Lablache 


skin. 


will stick to you.” 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan 
gerous, Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 65« 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually, Send 10 
yr @ sample box. 


‘BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 57 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


GrorGEANA, Lonc Beacn.—How can you 
sign yourself “As ever” when this is the first 
time you have written to me? Alice Lake 
is Norah in “Lombardi Ltd.” Tl have to 
tell Dorothy Gish you don’t like her choice 





of leading men lately. Leading men are 
hard to find. 

C. L. C., St. Lovis.—. ew-comers are al- 
ways welcome. Tom Mo, re, Goldwyn stu- 
dios, Culver City, Califoiiia; Alla Nazi- 
mova, Metro, Hollywood, John Barry- 
more, Famous Players, New York; Norma 
Talmadge, her own company. That’s a wig 


Dorothy wears; you'll see her without it 
on the screen for the first time in a year 
if you go to see PHotopray MAGAZINE 
ScREEN SUPPLEMENT Number Eleven. 





TueresE F. S., Hempsteap—At twelve 
you have an amazing sagacity. You realize 
that you shouldbe concise and brief. In 
a woman-child that’s a rare attribute—but 
maybe you'll outgrow it. Creighton Hale is 
an Irish blonde; June Caprice is blonde but 
not Irish. Hale is married but has no child- 
ren that I know of. Miss Caprice has never 
been married and is not engaged that I have 
heard. 





Sara G., GERMANTOWN, Pa.—Gladys Les- 
lie is married, I think, but I haven’t the 
name of her husband. Her contract with 
Vitagraph is up and I hear that she will 
not renew. Miss Leslie was born in New 
York City, March 5, 1809; educated at 
Washington Irving High School and Colum- 
bia University; began her screen career with 
Edison—she never was on the stage; won 
prominence as Thanhouser’s “Girl with the 





Million Dollar Smile”; then went to Vita- 
graph—and the rest you know. 





| Brown Eves, New Yorx.—Don’t hesitate 
about writing Dick Barthelmess for his 
photograph. Insist upon an autographed 
one—a personally autographed one. Do not 
accept a print, but protest unless he sends 
you an original. And if he doesn’t answer 
within the fortnight, don’t go to see him 
any more. (Now I have repaid Richard 
for the loss of some of my dearest corre- 
spondents.) Dorothy Phillips-Holubar has 
one little girl. 








burgh to succeed in the Follies but it is true 
that many pretty girls have hailed from the 
smoke city or environs. Let me mention 
Olive Thomas, Kay Laurell and Hedda Hop- 
per—all Pennsylvania girls. That Lubin pic- 
ture is too old; I can’t find it. Besides your 
data is very indefinite. 








Tue LicHTNING Rawer.—I think you're 
in love. So I won’t give you any advice 
at all. It’s so unnecessary. Girls always do 
as they please anyway. I’m with you hop- 
ing that Pearl White will get some good 
pictures, or features as you call them. Ad- 
dress Miss White in care of Fox, now. 





KaTHLEEN McL., H. S—So you want to 
send Dorothy Gish a birthday present in ap- 
preciation of her having been born. Send it to 

her care the D. W. Griffith studios in Mam- 
| aroneck, New York. The Gish girls and 
their mother Mae are living in Mamaron- 
eck near the new studios erected on the Flag- 
ler estate. Ralph Graves may be reached 
at the same address. Bobby Harron and 
Dick Barthelmess, too. Having told me to 


say something clever and brilliant in your an- | 
swer, I have succeeded in being as stupid | 


as I know how. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


C. M. W., PittspurcH.—Of course it isn’t | 
quite true that a girl must come from Pitts- | 








You too can learn to play 
your favorite instrument 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

The only reco; Conservatory of Music giv- 
a pessene by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for 
home study based upon lessons containing the cream 
of the life’s teaching experience of Master Musicians, 
reinforced by the individual instruction of spe- 
cialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touchof an accomplished teacher—isyoursto 
command from the very moment you enroll. 

The University Extension {ennervateny. by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music — 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at home. 


Write, telling us course you are 
Any Instrument jNtcrestedine Piano Harmony, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. Send now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
6197 Siegel-Myers Building cago, Illinois 
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DEL:A*‘TONE 


is DELAY so lon} as 
sleeveless owns and sheer fabrics for 
sleeves are worn. It assists freedom of move 
ment, unhampered grace, modest elegance and 
corvest style. That is why 


they all use Delatone”’ 

Delatone is an old and well known scien- 
tific preparation for the 
quick, safe and certain 
removal of hairy 
growths, no matter how 
thick or stubborn. Aft ter 
application the skin is 

clear, firm and hairless, 
with no pain or discol- 
oration. 
Beaut enseialions recom- 
men Delatone for 
removal of cbjectionable 
hair from face, neck or 
arms. 
















Druggists sell Delatone; 
or an original 1 oz. jar 
will be malied to any 
address on of 
$1 by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 


co. 
WEXFORD BLOG. 
CHICAGO 








Dept.L.V.,339 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. > 
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Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to look k upon. Mercolized Wax grad- 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
wae the young, fresh, beautiful skin underneath. 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued ) 


Miss’A. H., N. Y. C-—Why are all of you 
so determined to marry off Dorothy Gish? 
She’s a nice little girl and she very likely will 
get married sometime but she isn’t even 
thinking about it now so why should you 
worry? I myself have appealed to Dorothy 
to do something about it so I wouldn’t have 
to answer all these questions but she says 
she gets just as many letters that she has to 
answer so if she doesn’t mind why should 
I? I like her pretty much myself. 


Mrs. E. B., Austin, Texas.—Any of the 
companies will buy a scenario or a synopsis 
if it comes up to their requirements and suits 
their needs. You must study the needs of 
the various producing concerns, build ‘your 
stories accordingly and send them to the 
proper people. I have never written scen- 
arios so I can’t sympathize with your state 
of perturbation over having had some re- 
turned. 








Base, SPOKANE.—Don’t blame my sten- 
ographer for this department’s levity. I 
have a new one now—a stenographer—and 
she is a very grave young woman who dis- 
approves of colored stationery and of my 
puns. Theda Bara isn’t dead; Harrison Ford 
isn’t married now, and Montgomery and 
Rock are a comedy team who work for 
Vitagraph on the west coast. 

E. S. Emerson, NEBRASKA.—True art in 
dress may be acquired only by careful study. 
I like to see a woman dressed in the utmost 
simplicity—the simplicity which costs her 
husband his whole income and much mental 
anguish. Eva Tanguay once wore a dress 
made of bills; it would be more appropriate 
for most women if they wore dresses made 
of unpaid bills. But I’m not married; why 
should I complain? Madge Evans’ World 
contract was taken over by Prizma, the na- 
tural color company and you may see Madge 
in their pictures. Ruth Roland has been 
married but she obtained a divorce. 








Two Littre Picture Fans.—You didn’t 
sign your full names but you flattered me 
so successfully I’m answering you anyway. 
Of course I don’t really believe that I am 
an old darling but it’s nice to kid yourself 
once in a while. “The Midnight Patrol” 
was, I think, made by Thomas H. Ince; but 
it was not released by him. Walter Mc- 
Grail was Pearl White’s leading man in 
“Pearl of the Army.” 





Rusy J., HUNTSVILLE—So you would like 
my job very much. I’m sure you wouldn’t. 
You would answer enough questions for one 
month’s issue and then decide you’d rather 
be almost anything else,—even a movie ac- 
tress. Eddie Polo is married but his wife 
isn’t Peggie O'Dare. Marie Walcamp is Mrs. 
Harland Tucker; he is her leading man. 





M. E. W., Avucusta, Ga—Mary Miles 
Minter is about nineteen now, I think. I 
have a hard enough time keeping track of 
my own age without worrying about Mary 
Miles’. 
Her new picture is “Judy of Rogue’s Har- 
bor.” 





R. S., New Orzeans.—Oh, I don’t get 
discouraged very often. What’s the use; 
start the day with a smile instead. That’s 
easy when a little blonde waitress serves your 
breakfast. We do print something every 
month about the actress’s home life. I do 
not care to make any statements on morals. 
An actress doesn’t have much home life 
but I am sure what she does have is good. 
Olive Thomas, Selznick, New York; Mary 
Thurman, William S. Hart company, Los 
Angeles. 





She has blue eyes and blonde hair. | 
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Let the LARKIN PLAN | 


MakeYourHome Attractive | 


VERY true home-lover 

longs to make home cosy 
and inviting, an abiding place 
of comfort for those that dwell 
therein — a hospitable spot for friends [¥ 
and neighbors. Thousands upon thou- 
sands have found help in accomplish- 
ing this worthy aim through the popular 
Larkin Plan. You, too, may make 
home attractive by its aid. 
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as a Factory-to- 


Given to You faniy san 


Za handsome Library Table and the restful High 
Back Rocker, shown herewith are typical Larkin 
Premiums, Given to You as your saving when you 
deal directly with the great Larkin Factcries. 
By buying your pure foods, soaps, toilet 
supplies, and other every day necessities direct 
from us, you obtain your saving through Fac- 
tory dealing in the delightful form of these 


beautiful home furnishings. You, too, may avoid middle- 
men’s profits, and so wisely use the housekeeping money 
as to have it both furnish the home and stock the pantry. 


| New Larkin Spring Catalog FREE 


b THE new Larkin Spring and Summer Catalog 
pictures and describes over 600 Larkin Products 
and 1500 Larkin Premiums. Send for it and see 
just exactly how they will look in your home. You 
can also learn all about the popular Larkin Club 

Plan. There is a copy of this valuable new Cata- 
log for you free on request. Just fill out and mail 
the attached coupon to nearest address. 
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i Latkia Co. Buffalo Peoria Chicago 


Send your New Spring Catalog No, 78. 
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$5,000.00 in Cash Prizes 


for Original Action Stories of Present- 
Day Life for Publication in the Enlarged 


Black Gr Megazine 








| For twenty-five years the “open door’’ to new writers. | 


Buy a 
Big Saving or Font 
one of m rebuile- like-new Stand- 











and conditions of the BLACK CAT $5,000.00 Prize with back 
Story Contest, now open. 


CAT MAGAZINE wish particularly to call atten- 

tion to Article 6 of the Conditions, which provides 
for immediate payment at regular rates for all 
stories submitted in the contest that are found to 
be acceptable for publication inthe BLACKCAT. 


carefully before submitting stories. If yournews 
dealer cannot supply you with a copy of the cur- 
rent issue, the publishers will be glad to send a 
copy on receipt of 20 cents; but as the conditions 
are fully set forth in the BLACK CAT, the pub- 
lishers cannot enter into correspondence regard- 
ing the Contest. 


229 West Twenty-Eighth St., New York, N. Y. 


Visible Underw Type- 

writers, fully guaranteed. Equip- 

spacer, two-color 

ibbon, tabulator, automatic ribbon 

reverse, etc. Looks, writes and wears 
like new. Try one for 10 da 


The current issue contains full particulars 


The new publishers of the enlarged BLACK 


Writers should read the contest conditions 











THE BLACK CAT MAGAZINE 


Every advertisement in Photoplay is guaranteed 
not only by the advertiser, but by the publisher 
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fo Secure a satin ‘skin’ 
“Use Satin Skin Cream & Satin Skin Powder” 


I. Atnight apply Satin Skin Cold Cream to wet skin 
II. Day and evening use SatinSkin GreaselessCream / 
IIT. Satin Skin Powder gives satiny finish. Choice of { 
flesh, white, pink, brunette or naturelle. 
Sold at leading toilet counters 
SATIN SKIN LABORATORY, Mnfr., Detroit, U.S. A. 











Makes 
Beauty 


Vanita, the newest, most de- 
Hn htful preparation, ban- 
; es wrinkles, eliminates 
; aon. gives a glorious 
new complexion and hande 
some figure. Endorsed b 
dozens of refined names. 2 
semi-solid cream for 

eandnightly use. Cc OSTS 
, BUT <, a —— cane me 

é +] a@month’s supply or free 

= tit circular. 


al t recommend tee pe, sf Vanite 3 a PARK HUMPHREYS | 
who ar 
Blemishes. "Kora Sronenouss. 4867 Hazel Ave., Philadelphia 














VANITA 








STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 





BANISH THAT BUNION 


ACFIELD’S 
Perfection Toe Spimg 


Worn at night, with auxiliary appliance 


or . 

Removes the Actual Cause 
of the enlarged joint and bunion. 
Sent on approval. Money back if 
not as represented. Send outline of 
foot. Use my Improved Instep Sup- 
port for weak arches. 

Full = ticulars and advice Sree 
“ tn plain envelope. 

Cc. Ez. AC FIELD, woot Ss specialties (Est. 1901) 
| Dept. 31-1328 “Broadway (at 35th St.), N. ¥. 













Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


Dearie, OnTARIO.—So, you admire me for 
not losing my temper over some of the silly 
letters I receive. There are so many larger 
things to lose my temper over; and my tem- 
per is not to be lost for everybody. No, 
Eugene O’Brien hasn’t been married since 
the last time I answered your question in 
the negative. Neither has Dick Barthelmess. 
with D. W. Griffith working in a new pic- 
At the present writing Dick is in Florida 
ture. 





G. S., Lexincton.—It’s a mystery to me 
why women must make themselves uncom- 
fortable for the sake of style. I notice, 
sometimes, that the most modishly dressed 
ladies have the most -~uncertain dispositions. 
I could not be pleasant, either, if my feet 
hurt. Elsie Ferguson has an apartment in 
New York, the address of which I am not 
at liberty to divulge. The studio address 
will reach her all right. 

K. K. R., Buena Vista, Va.—The young 
have anticipation; the old have only mem- 
ory and, sometimes, regret. You are young; 
and I know that the prospect of getting 
a picture from Theda Bara is a part of your 
life. Alas, Theda is no longer with Fox; 
but she is somewhere in New York and if 
you write her there, Fox will probably for- 
ward it for you. 





P. E. M., East Liverpoot.—You say, 
“Please don’t try to fool us any longer. We 
all know you are one of these up-to-date 
young men with smart answers to every- 
thing.” I have succeeded at last; that is 
what I’ve always wanted to be, ever since 
I was of age. I am, too, one of the young 











Complete Musical Outfits 
On Trial 













Convenient 


litzer 160-page fllustrated ca 





you may have your choice of instruments and a complete musical 
outfit for a week’s free trial in your own home. Outfit includes 
case, music rack, a!] a-cessories, instruction book, etc, at factory 
prices, A tremendous saving. 


After trial return outfit at our expense if vou wish. If you decidetobuy 
we may pay the low direct price in small monthly amounts, 
urlitzer for 60 years has meant highes: 


Send this Coupon o 
ge" n send you free and withest ue obieatce the W 4 


The Rudolph W iieetn Dept. 1533 
B. th St., Cincianati-S. Wabash Ave., Chicage J ¢, Send free your 160-pagecatalog with 


Monthly Payments 





t quality. 
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men who goes into Childs and upon leaving 
says, putting on an overcoat, “I hope I got a 
good one.” You see I am wearing last 
year’s overcoat so I’m not as smart as you 
think. Comedies are most popular with 
some people; drama, with others. I like a 
well-balanced program with both. 





ANOTHER GirL’s CLuB, JAMAIcA.—A sub- 
scription will take care of you fine. Write 
to that department. Lillian Gish’s latest 
picture to be released is “The Greatest Ques- 
tion”—another Griffith “rural” drama with 
Bobby Harron playing opposite. Lillian is 
really beautiful off the screen and entirely 
worthy of your admiration. Bobby Harron 
is a mighty nice chap. Mary Pickford has 
no home in New. York; she lives in Holly- 
wood. 





E. A. L., PitrssurcH.—So you don’t want 
to be a movie actor; you’d rather be a de- 
tective. Can’t say I blame you. But I won- 
der, too, if detecting is really all it’s cracked 


Jane in “Mary Jane’s Pa.” She was lately 
seen in “The Westerners.” John Bower is 
with Mary Pickford in “Hulda from Hol- 
land.” 





L. B., MirwavuKEE—You are not very 
complimentary but it does me good to be 
called down once in a while. Not often. 
You'll think I’m trying to bribe you if I 
answer all your questions, won’t you? Anita 
Stewart, First National; she works in Cali- 
fornia. Bob Warwick’s latest is “Jack 
Straws.” Carroll McComas from the legit- 
imate is his leading woman. 





V. M. and F. K., Corsicana, Texas.—I 
can’t help you to get a picture of Pearl 
White except by giving you her address and 
telling you to write to her. If I knew the 





secret of winning Pearl’s regard I'd use it 
| myself. 


up to be? Mildred Manning was Mary. 
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You can earn from $11.52 
an hour in your spare time. 
writing show cards; 
quickly and easily learned 

NO CANVASING 
we teach you howan 
SELL YOUR WORK 


wars ANTERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
210. RYRIE BLDG. 32" © TORONTO, CANADA 

















A SINGLE Drop 
LASTs A WEEK 


The most concentrated and ex- 

uisite perfume ever made, 

uced without alcohol. Asingie 
drop lasts a week. 

Bottie like picture, with jong 

lass etopper, Roseor Lilac. $1.50; 

ily of the Valley or Violet, $1.75. 
Send 20 cts. silver or stamps for 
miniature bottle. 


The above comes in less con. 
centrated (usual perfume) form 
at $1.50 an ounce at druggists or 
by mail, with two new odo 


**Mon Amour,” “GardenQueen,? 


both ver Send $1.00 for 
souvenir box, five 25c bottlessame 
size as picture, different odors, 

Ask your druggist—he knows 
there is no better perfume made. 


Rieger Send for Miniature 
| BOTTLE 20 


PAULRIEGER {34 FIRST ST. SANFRANCISCO 


Pe rtumes. 











Reduce Your Flesh 
Exactly where desired by wearing 
Dr. Walter’s 

: Famous Medicated 
ne», ReducingRubberGarments 
mt) For Men and Women 


Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. 


Send forillustrated booklet. 


me? © Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walter 
Bust Reducer, $6.00 353-5th Av., N. Y.(Siinge Bide.) 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 ( Ent.on 34th St.,3rd Door East) 


GIVEN 
$20 


UKULELE bate cornet, Toor bajo Bu 


Wonderful new system of 































SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 42 CHICAGO, ILL. 








Questions and Answers 
( ( ontinued ) ) 


Betty Jane McKay, Sacinaw.—It’s great 
to be lonesome sometimes. Great thoughts 
are never thunk in crowded cabarets—al- 
though I suspect some song-writers of com- 
posing their jazz there. Lillian Walker is 
the star of a new serial called “Ten Thous- 
and Dollars Reward” or something like that. 
A few thousand dollars more or less doesn’t 
matter. Viola Dana is the widow of director 
John Collins. She hasn’t married again. 
Her sister Shirley Mason of Fox is married 
to Bernard Durning, a young actor who 
used to be an assistant director. You may 
have seen Durning in “When Bearcat Went 
Dry.” 





J. W. Setty, Encranp.—So you admire 
Florence Billings. She’s versatile enough 
to be a writer and actress, and her latest 
picture is “The Woman’s Game”. Write 
her at the Selnick Studio, Fort Lee, N. J., 
and I am sure she will be glad to know 
you are among her admirers. Admiration 
is the nectar of life. Nell Shipman has 
her own company now—Canadian Photo- 
plays, Calgary, Canada 

Roartnc Harry Hare, WasHincton.—I 
trembled a little when you told me you 
were a fast guy but regained my poise 
when you added you were a taxi driver. 
Thanks for your phone number. I'll use 
it when we transfer our headquarters to a 
real town like yours. Harold Lloyd may 
be Irish from another generation but he 
hove into the world in Nebraska. You 
bet I read the Dere Mable letters. Did 
you know they are going to be screened? 





J. D., Inptana—lI like your suggestion 
of being a cover, but durn it all I'll bet 
the editor couldn’t see it. I'll wait until 
he’s in a receptive frame of mine and then 
spring it on him. But if he springs some- 
thing at my head, I'll hold you responsible. 
Casson Ferguson is the man you have in 
mind, Lasky Studio, Hollywood, California. 

KaTHLEEN B. Mattos, Brooktyn.— 
Thank you for the nice thinks you say 
about PHotoptay, and in return let me say 
I am delighted to answer a query from 
Herbert Brenon’s sister. Sorry I'm not 
familiar with the cast of the English pro- 





duction of “The Gay Lord Quex”. Motion 
pictures keep me busy enough. Goldwyn 
screened this play with Naomi Childers 


playing the Duchess and Tom Moore in the 
lead. 





E. G., Evanston, Itr.—That was a 
healthy-sized letter you sent me and just 





| can surprise your 


teeming with things scholastic and things un- | 


scholastic. You flit from French jib-jabs 
to nasty flu with the happy abandon of a 
flea. But then you ask so little in return 
that I beam as I dash off a reply. Alec B. 
Francis is the man you admire and he is 
with the Goldwyn Studio at Culver City, 
California. 





M. S., PHirapELpHIA.—A woman is al- 
ways young as far as romance is concerned. 
The older they grow the more romantic they 
feel. Marguerite Marsh has a little daugh- 
ter, Leslie, who is eleven: years old and some- 
times works in pictures. You'll see her in 
a new Dorothy Gish picture. 





RayMonb Woop, PortLanp.—I don’t see 
what good knowing the works of an air- 
plane is going to do you in pictures. You 
might wait a few years, because fourteen is 
a rather awkward age to break in anywhere 
in the dramatic line.. Keep up those out- 
dor exercises, though;*arid maybe some day 
you'll have a chance. 
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The most valuable piano in the world 


HE coloring of a Corot, 

the modeling of a Rodin, 
the style of a Stevenson 
all these are properly con- 
sidered superlatives of artis- 
tic achievement. And there 
is equal measure of accom- 
plishment implied when we 
say, “the tone of a Steger.” 


Write for the Steger Piano and Player 
Piano Style Brochure and convenient 
terms. Steger dealers everywhere 


STEGER & SONS 


Piano Manufacturing Company 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 


Steger Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Factories at Steger, Illinois 
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yu Should 


You can—I know it. 
For what 92,000 other wo- 
men have done you can do. 
I teach you how to sit, stand | 
and walk correctly; give 
you grace, abundant vital- 
ity —courage to undertake, 
courage to do things. 

I build you up or reduce you 
to normal—all in your own 
home. Ina few weeks you 
family 








and friends. 


Be Well 
Why Not? 


It’s easier to be well than to be 
sick, when you know how. 
you are troubled with any of 
the following —or any other ailments— write me: 

Indigestion Torpid Liver Poor Circulation 

Nervousness Constipation Mal-assimilation 
My 16 years’ work has won the endorsement of leading 
physicians. ‘rite me. Your letter will be held in 
absolute confidence, and you will be under no obliga- 
tions. Write today, before you forget. I will gladl 
send you my illustrated booklet telling how to wand 
or walk correctly, Sree. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
624 S. Michigan Ave. Dept. 35, Chicago 





Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority 
on conditioning women as our training 
camps have conditioned our men. aw 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 

Restores Color 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 


50c, and $1.00 at druggists. 
{F7 Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 
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: Pretty Little WhiteNoses 


that stay that way are beautiful 

beyond compare. LILA keeps the 
| nose naturally white and beautiful 

without the use of face-powder. 


Your nose cannot get shiny 


LILA can make yours bewitchingly beau- 
tiful and give you the beautiful skin of a 
babe — soft, white and irresistibly attrac- 
tive. The ultimate touch of refinement is 
added by pure and exquisite 


lila 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


The Secret of a Soft, White Skin 


LILA whitens and beautifies the skin 
marvellously and instantly. Direct by 
mail, if your dealer cannot supply you. 


75e and $1.25 Per Bottle 


ANSEHL PHARMACAL CO, 
17 Preston Place St. Louis, Mo. 












ncaa: 
Pox CREDIT | 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG < 


There are over 2,000 photographic illus- 
trations of Diamond Rings, Diamond 
La Vallieres, Diamond Ear Screws, 
Diamond Scarf Pins, Diamond 
Studs, Watches, Wrist Watches; 
also our wonderful showy assem- 
bled Solitaire Diamond Clusters, 


Diamonds 
Win 













Hearts 


Loftis Perfection 
Diamond Rings 


\ Each Diamond is specially selected 

by our diamond experts and is skil- 

: fully mounted in our famous Lof- 

tia ‘*Perfection’’ 14-karat solid 

gold 6-prong ring, possessing 

every line of delicate grace 
and beauty. 


Cased in Handsome Ring Box 


buys @ $125 Rin; 

Every Article in Our Large 
y Someny Catalog is specially 
>. d selected and priced unusually 
= ) low. Whatever you select will 

— — be sent prepaid by us. You see 
and examine the article it in your own hands. If sat- 
isfied, pay one-fifth of pure price and keep it; balance 
divided into eight equal amounts, payablemonthly. Stand- 
ard world-renown watches on credit terms as low as 
$2.50 amonth, Send for Catalog. LIBERTY D 








OFTI The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept. aces soe &. State St. 
BROS & CO. iss STORES IN LEADING CITIES 









5-Pass. T 

To drive and demonstrate 1920, 4-cyl., 37 H. P. Car—Tim- 

ken Bearings—Willard Batteries—2-Unit Ste. & Ltg.—Full Floating 
. W A er in existence— 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


S. T., CHarLeston.—Another subject of 
which I am wary is the real age-of a child 
actress. One is so apt to run up agaist 
them when they’re grown. Harrison Ford, 
Lasky, Hollywood. ‘Theda Bara is not mar- 
ried. Baby Marie Osborne’s pictures are still 
being shown. Fannie Ward is in England, 
with her husband Jack Dean; while over 
there she will act in some French and Eng- 
lish photoplays. 








K. M. M., BirmincHam.—The themes of 
literature, art, music, economics and travel 
are not nearly so interesting to some people 
as Mush and Slush, those two dear old stand- 
bys of the modern drama. We all know the 
plot of “The Dame in Room 31” or “The 
Woman Nobody Knew,” or the chief musical 
motive of revues such as “Everybody Loves 
Me” and “How Can I Help It?” Mark 
Twain's conception of the “Royal Nonesuch” 
absolutely describes some of these hokum 
horrors. Marguerite Clark in the Famous 
Players film, “Cinderella.” Miss Clark is on 
a vacation as I write this, with her husband 
at their home in New Orleans. 





R. H., AtcHison.—Anita Stewart's pic- 
tures since her return have been “The Mind- 
the-Paint Girl” (made at Vitagraph and pur- 
chased by First National) ; “Virtuous Wives,” 
“A Midnight Romance,” “Mary Regan,’ 
“Her Kingdom of Dreams,” “In Old Ken- 
tucky.” For Vitagraph, she used to do such 
films as “A Million Bid,’ “The Wood 
Violet,’ “The Goddess,” and “The Girl 
Philippa.”” She was edycated at Erasmus 
Hall high school, in Brooklyn. Married to 
Rudie Cameron. Mahlon Hamilton is now 
playing with Blanche Sweet in “The Deadlier 
Sex.” 





UNSOPHISTICATED SuE, SCHENECTADY.—If 
you want an interview with Bert Lytell so 
much that you will make me a box of fudge 
if I can bring it about—you certainly deserve 
to have one. I will see the editor about it. 
It’s a good thing I can see the editor, because 
he can’t see me at all. Lytell is, as I have 
told some of your curious sisters, married to 
Evelyn Vaughn. They reside in Los Angeles. 
His latest is Sir Gilbert Parker’s “The Right 
of Way.” 





EpitH H., BrooKLine.—You say you have 
often wondered whether men prefer blondes 
or brunettes. It depends upon which one he 
married. I am impartial. I like * blondes, 
when they look like Phyilis Haver; I like 
brunettes of the type of Alice Lake and 
others. And I daresay I should like a 
neutral-tinted girl if she had a few freckles 
and a good disposition. I won’t attempt to 
send you the address of the most popular 
actress in pictures; there are too many of 
them. 





Bossep, CARLINVILLE, Itt. — Another 
irenecastle controversy. How should I know 
which way I like bobbed hair to be fixed? 
I thought it all looked alike. Now that I 
have succeeded in evoking the wrath of every 
woman who has emulated Mrs. Robt. Tre- 
man, I will say that, really, I prefer mine 
parted on the side and fluffed about the ears, 
giving one, I should presume, the general 
appearance of a newly washed pomeranian. 
Corinne Griffith’s hair gives off a look of be- 
ing bobbed but I think girls can fix it that 
way without really having it cut, can’t they? 
Pardon me while I run out and get a hair- 
cut. 





LiraMANI, Metsourne.—If you think 
PHotopray is a grand Magazine you have 
nothing on me. It has gorgeous pictures, 
excellent interviews, and quite the most 
fetching Answer Man in the business. (I 


never say thes> things about myself except 
when driven to it.) I am sure Mary Pick- 
ford will send you her picture, and perhaps 
write you a little letter, when she hears what 
a loyal friend she has in you. Maurice Cos- 
tello is with Vitagraph, Brooklyn; Conway 
Tearle with Clara K. Young’s company in 
California. 





A. S., Easton.—The Misses Gish are not 
married but I hardly think they have the 
time or inclination to correspond with a 
strange young man. Their mother might 
abject. However, I daresay they would an- 
swer you if you wrote them a letter of ap- 
preciation of their work. They are not rivals 
in any sense, but very good pals. Dorothy 
thinks Lillian is the most beautiful big sister 
anyone ever had, while Lillian is convinced of 
Dorothy’s ability as a great little comedienne, 
whether at home or in the studio. And 
neither of them is the least little bit con- 
ceited about herself. There is a page of pic- 
tures in this issue, showing Lillian directing 
Dorothy in the latter’s latest picture. 





S. B., New Yorx—I think if you will look 
up and read again the answer I made to the 
movie aspirant in the September issue you 
will find that I did not pretend to insure 
success for anyone merely because they hap- 
pen to be living in New York, the city of 
studios, or Los Angeles. I can only advise 
you to steer clear of the so-called “schools 
of acting” unless you have plenty of time 
and money to expend. The best way to do, 
as I have told countless others, is to apply at 
the studios. 





Frances Otiva, WasHINGTON. — Harold 
Lockwood’s memory still lives. His leading 
woman, May Allison, is now a lone star for 
Metro. She has appeared lately in “Fair and 
Warmer” and “The Walkoffs”. Lucille Lee 
Stewart is Anita’s sister; Lucille is Mrs. 
Ralph Ince. 





Micky, Cartrornia.—I wish I were a free- 
verse poet; then I would do a mad poem 
called “Purple Paper and Green Ink.” 
Micky; some day I may forgive you, but not 
now. Jack Kerrigan and Lois Wilson are 
not married. She is no longer his leading 
woman, but acts for Lasky now. Viola 
Dana’s leading man in “Please Get Married” 
was that clever youngster, Antrim Short; in 
“The Willow Tree” Pell Trenton was her 
chief male support. 





Orr Tyonc Yonc, Java—Constance Tal- 
mage was the wild girl in Griffith’s “Intoler- 
ance.” It was her first big role. D. W. 
Griffith has been back from Europe a long 
time; “Hearts of the World” was the main 
fruit of his labors over there. Mitchell Lewis 
and Mabel Julienne Scott in “The Barrier.” 
Tl be very glad to have you call again; I 
liked your letter. 





B. M., Maryranp.—So you have broken 
your engagement. You are, then, no longer 
a bride-to-be, but a tried-to-be. Life is like 
that. Douglas MacLean is married. One of 
his late pictures is “Marv’s Ankle,” in which 
he co-stars with little Doris May. No—he 
is mot married to Doris. 





T. Kissum-Goopr, New Yorx.—My dear, 
if all you girls didn’t write me, business 
would be what a traveling salesman would 
call rotten. Tom Forman was a Lieutenant 
in the war. Dorothy Gish has worn a black 
bobbed wig in all of her pictures since 
“Hearts of the World,” including of course 
the two you mentioned. Lillian wears her 
own hair; Dorothy’s real hirsute adornment 
is the same shade as her sister’s. May Giraci 
was the little girl in “For Better, For Worse.” 
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Viola Dana 
in “The Willow Tree’’ 


Probably those Jap kiddies are 
wondering how on earth Viola 
contrived such an honest-to-good- 
ness Oriental makeup without los- 
ing a particle of her American 
charm. That’s just one of Viola’s 
little screen secrets. 


Metro Picture 
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F.F.INGRAM CO. 


When I sit at my dressing table, 
Ingram’s Rouge is right at my 
elbow. It has its own particular 
spot, which nothing else is permit- 
ted to occupy. Its perfectly nat- 
ural glow, and the fact that it 
doesn’t run, even in the heat of the 
studio, gives it first place in my 
esteem. 


, 
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Beauty is not even skin deep. The outer cuticle of your 
skin—the visible surface—spells the difference between 
daintiness and plainness; between loveliness and homeli- 
ness. Ingram’s Rouge makes that difference; gives that 
last touch of elegance. 


While its coloring does not penetrate the skin, and is, 
therefore, not harmful, Ingram’s Rouge does not streak 
or run, even when you perspire freely. Being made in 
solid cakes, its use is more economical than that of loose 
powder. Sold in three perfect shades, Light, Medium and 
Dark, daintily scented. Price 50c. 
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FACE POWDER 


A complexion powder especially dis- 

tinguished by the fact that it stays on. 

Furthermore, a powder of unexcelled 

delicacy of texture and refinement of 

perfume, Four tints—White, Pink, 
lesh and Brunette—50c. 


“There ig beauty in every jar.” It 
clears clogged pores, banishes slight 
imperfections, soothes away redness 
and roughness and keeps the delicate 
textureoftheskin soft and smooth. Its 
exclusive therapeutic properties keep 
the complexion toned up an€ healthy 
allthe time. Twosizes, 50cand $1.00. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 


Windsor, Ont., Established 1885 
Canada 


102 Tenth Street 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 


Foreign Distributore 


Philippines: F. A. Thompson 
a Commercial Co. Ine. 
La Campana Bidg., Manila 


Africa, South: C. A. Bolus 


Trinidad: L. C. Wharton 


Steytlers Bldg., “San Fernando 
Johannesburg 


nne' 
Australia: T. W. Cotton, Pty,, Ltd. Africa, British E.: A. Ambrose Smith China: Mustard & Co. 
Melbourne Standard Bidgs., Nairobi Sha: 





nghai 


Canary Islands: Mendez Bros., Veira y Clavijo 25 Las Palmas, Santa Cruz de la Palma 


-Coupon 





(Look for proper address at left) 


I enclose 6 two cent stamps, in return for 
which send me your Guest Room Package 
containing Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, 
Rouge, Face Powder, Zodenta Tooth 
Powder, and Ingram’s Perfume in Guest 
Room sizes. 














When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 





PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


: cA 


Mellins 





L 
mes c/..SJones, 
istol, Jenn. 
Send today for a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food — 
and start your baby right. 
| Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZIND is guaranteed. 





